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SIGNOR CARLO. 
BY E, IRENAUS STEVENSON, 


STRETCHED on the hoof-pressed earth, he lies, 
With half-closed, languid, pain-filled eyes; 
No dabbled rouge to flush his cheek— 

He breathes and thinks; but does not speak. 
Round him, in noisy hurry, go 

The emissaries of the show. 

The horses neigh, the trainers swear, 
Dust, heat, discomfort, everywhere. 

From the great tent the faint breeze draws 
The curtained volleys of applause 

His dull ear catches—and the long, 

Low murmur of a watching throng. 

Ah, God! So much for them of cheer 

And closing night for this man here! 

For all the rest, a future’s page 

Worth reading. Is his heritage 
Henceforth a tale of weary days, 

That tribute to the surgeon pays?— 

The hospital’s white walls and cot?— 

Till dazed, and many months forgot 

By what was once his world, he creeps 

Out to some corner; eats, drinks, sleeps, 

A broken, useless human thing, 

With nothing real but suffering; 

Whose groans are as his daily breath?— 
Better, at once, Ring-master Death! 





Poor Signor Carlo! (as a myth 

Has metamorphosed plain Charles Smith.) 
That last doom’s yours! the doctors say 
Life ends for you, ere dusk, to-day. 

Life! Pray, what was its cherished range, 
That now one sighs to see it change? 

A gaudy bill-board—spangled tights, 
And reeking days and flaring nights— 
The boon companions of the tent, 

The weekly stipend, quickly spent; 

The acrobat’s small envies—pride— 

If this were all, nor aught beside 

Fate gave you, with her shilling’s toss, 
Why, small the gift and less your loss. 
What that was worth, you held in hand 
When, from your lofty trapeze stand, 

A thousand eyes become one stare 

To watch your triumph in mid-air, 
Each trusted muscle tense, to grasp 
Security, so oft in clasp, 

With sinewy arm, and straining wrist, 
Out into space you leaped—and missed! 
And, falling like a scarlet star, 

Struck mother-earth; and there you are. 


What use, one thinks, your fate to scan? 
The tragedy exceeds the man. 

All dignity your life might know 

Came to it, scarce an hour ago. 

No pathos to extenuate 

The circus-athlete’s fitting fate; 

No kith, no kin (all say) to care— 

Here goes one man the world can spare! 


Nay, not so fast! Your thoughts stray down 
Far toa sunny Devon town. 

There in a window, at her seam, 

A girl sits, with her mind a-dream. 

Her eyes are sad with hope deferred. 

Six years! and not one single word! 

Six years! yet has she right to sigh, 

To whom s0 brief was your good-by?— 

That day you looked toward foreign lands, 
Boasting ‘“‘ My fortune’s in my hands.’’ 

You, champion of the village green 

Whose muscles had its wonder been, 

When race was run, bar leaped, stone hurled— 
You who would set a-stare the world! 

(No period foreseen like this.) 


No word of love, no single kiss 

Had passed, since school-days twixt you two; 
What parish waif, could dare to sue 

For the Squire’s daughter? Worse your blame, 
Whose birth but meant your mother’s shame. 
But, as from childhood either passed, 

And manhood neared, the glance she cast, 

The word she spoke, the blush that came 
Up-mantling in her cheek, like flame, 
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To hear you called a ne’er-do-well— 
Ah, such slight things a story tell 
From your wild heart to hers, a tie 
Grew strong in speechless secrecy. 


Then came a plan, which day by day 
Took shape within you. That one way 
To fight for, win your prize by strength 
If Nature’s gifts.:meant wealth, at length. 


But naught of this frém you she heard. 
A dream too bold—too fair—for word. 
You left her like the thief at night, 

By sneer pursued, by sarcasm’s bite. 
Thank Heaven, there was no sign to show 
How high you loved—and she how low! 
With heavy heart, she heard report 
Declare your trade became your sort. 
With soberer mien she let them trace 
Your vagabondage o’er earth’s face— 
Your purposes enfeebled grown, 

Your life, the strolling acrsbat’s own, 
Till even malice nothing said 

To hint you as alive or dead. 


When went your purposes to sleep? 
Where lost you compass o’er the deep? 
Easy you found all paths that swerve 
From manhood, save in thew and nerve. 
Easy the glass, and still less hard 

The wasted stake upon the card. 

In stealth, the process came to you 

By which all virtue crumbles through. 
What once you dreamed, no more you prized— 
The stream you swam in paralyzed! 
Ambition, morals, purpose gone, 

A wreck you lie—to sink alone! > 


A year must pass before shall hear 

In Oldfield town the idle ear 

Your story’send. ButI aver 

‘That news will beckon death to her. 
Like the bent flower, in shadow found 
To wither, leafless, to the ground, 
So shall she fade, while none may guess 
The grief that blights such loveliness. 
And in the churchyard’s aspen nave 

The moon shall shine upon her grave. 


Farewell, poor friend! ’Tis hard to see 

Just what existence meant to thee, 

Or why involved within thy doom 

Should be that distant, grassy tomb. 

Enough to guess, ’twixt hope and fear 

At life beyond this chapter here— 

Amendment fair, by kind decree 

For earthly insufficiency— 

To think that star, from whose pure ray 

You turned your foolish eyes away, 

Shall, yonder, flash before your sight 

Till you grow worthy of such light. 
NEw YORK CITY. 
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LITERARY FASHIONS. 
BY MAURICE THOMPSON. 








Nort long ago the St. James Gazette said: ‘‘ It is always 
a salutary and sobering practice to look back a little to 
take stock of literary fashions.” The word ‘‘sobering” was 
well used. Literary fashions are almost always mere 
fads: Art is long and has no fashions. What was 
acceptable to human hunger after the true, the beau- 
tiful and the good in the days of Theocritus is just as 
welcome to us (when we are in a healthy mood) some 
twenty-four centuries later. 

It is a striking fact that literary fashions are nearly in- 
variably importations of alien phases of corruption. 
Rarely, indeed, do we see a fad have its root in a national 
or patriotic sentiment or in an indigenous impulse of art. 
Inebriety of a literary sort does not come of drinking a 
domestic brew. The maudlin, staggering ink-sut reeks 
with the fumes of foreign vintages. The best of Cali- 
fornia wine tastes better when labeled Bordeaux. 

A fashion might run too far the other way, were we to 
permit ourselves to get drunk on the home beverage. 
Perfervid feeling, the result of crooning too closely over 
asingle idea, might generate contagion and infection, 
and so start an epidemic. Miss Molly Elliot Seawell 
wrote a bright paper for The Critic, in which she said 
some true things ina strong way, and some flattering 
things in a foolish way. What she ventured about the 
fragments of Sappho was quite startling. The present 
writer must avoid picking up the gauntlet cast down by 
@ woman, and especially when a comparison is suggested 


Thomas, or that of Miss Helen Gray Cone; still there is a 
side view of the matter which can be safely taken. It 
will be a literary fad most extraordinary if it come to be 
accepted for atime as true that Sappho was in reality 
but a magazine poet of fair ability, and that this discov- 
ery was made by a woman who denies that one of her 
sex can possibly possess genius! 

Miss Thomas and Miss Cone are young poets of whom 
America may well be proud. They are not Sapphos, but 
they are possessed of genius rare and fine; genius that 
some of us men would be glad to possess in lieu of our 
own slender talent. | I hardly believe that either of them 
will support Miss Seawell in her estimate of the song- 
queen of Lesbos. One does not have to be a frowzy- 
haired, dusty-eyed Hellenist to catch the deathless charm 
of Sappho’s song-spirit; one needs only to know Greek 
down to the singing line of it (as few indeed do know it 
in this.day of ‘ practical education” and promiscuous 
criticism) in order to feel the almost illimitable suggest- 
iveness of some of the fragments. Moreover, must the 
consensus of Greek and of Latin criticism go for nothing? 
The jabbing of the comedy-makers is enough to point 
out a person of genius as their target. Leaving aside 
everything, however, but the few fragments of Sapphic 
song—those stray chords blowing through Mitylene that 
stirred the glorious music of Swinburne into life—we may 
stand by these alone to prove that women can create the 
divinest things in art; nor does a chivalric critic feel the 
need of telling Miss Thomas and Miss Cone a polite lie to 
makerthem happy. 

The study of Gree is hard and long before the 
knowledge of it spreads like a wonder-mist through the 
soul; it is the literary fashion to neglect it to-day; but is 
it for those who cannot read Theocritus, even with a 
dictionary and all the notes, to say how shallow the 
Greek poets were? There wasa golden age in English 
literature when the sense of a Greek art sent a rich glow 
into poetry. 

We may sneer at the lingering supremacy of classic 
art, we may hasten its departure by coddling the pur- 
veyors of underdone smartness and raw indecency; but 
we will never see the day when the universal thrill of a 
genius like Sappho’s will fail to lap over all fads and 
fashions and touch the great sound heart of humanity. 

Bay St. Louis, Miss. 
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LOVABLE CHRISTIANS. 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 








THERE is no line of eulogy in the Bible that is more to 
be coveted than this single line, ‘“‘the disciple whom 
Jesus loved.” The original possessor of this precious 
encomium was John the evangelist, and the inspired 
writer of five wondrous books of holy Scripture. There 
is a very false conception of him in many minds, as if 
he were a mild, effeminate person, lacking in all the 
robust qualities of an athletic manhood. On the contrary, 
he was peculiarly bold and energetic and outspoken— 
one of two “sons of thunder.” He was a man of flam- 
ing zeal for his Master’s glory, and of red-hot hatred for 
everything false and wicked. And yet he was the author 
of those three marvelous love letters which have the 
effusive sweetness of the pressed honeycomb. There 
seems to have been a peculiar inner sympathy between 
Jesus Christ and this favorite disciple; he penetrated 
more fully into his Master’s mission, understood more 
deeply his Master’s character, and partook more of itis 
Master’s spirit than any other of the twelve. He was 
the planet that rode nearest to the sun. That “leaning 
on the breast of Jesus” at the paschal supper had a mean- 
ing in it; it meant that John’s heart drew so strongly to 
Christ’s heart that their outward embrace was as natural 
as the kiss of a husband and a wife. 

John might have sat for that portrait which Paul 
afterward painted when he described the Christian char- 
acter as possessing ‘‘ whatsoever things are true, what- 
soever things are just, whatsoever things are honest,” 
and then adds. as a finishing touch ‘‘ whatsoever things 
are lovely and are of good report.” This word *‘ lovely” 
does not occur elsewhere in the New Testament. It 
signifies what is dear to any one, and the phrase “‘things 
of good report” signifies that which wins admiration and 
approval. We might paraphrase the expression, and 
render it—“ be lovable; so live as to win converts to your 





Master,” Every Christian is, or ought to be, a represent- 
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ative of Jesus Christ before the world. He has been well 
styled ‘‘the world’s Bible’—and is about the only Bible 
that thousands ever look at. It should be the aim of 
every follower of Christ to be a living epistle, not only 
legible but attractive to all who study him. Is this 
always so? Is the religion of every good man and good 
woman truly lovable? We fear not. Some men’s piety 
has quite too much of the flavor of the “old Adam” 
still lingering about it. Others sour their religion with 
the acidity of censoriousness, and their conversation sets 
every one’s teeth on edge. After an hour’s talk with 
them you find yourself almost insensibly prejudiced 
against some of the best people of your acquaintance. A 
fly has been dropped by these censorious dyspeptics into 
every pot of fragrant ointment, and a smirch has been 
left by their uncharitable tongues on the fairest charac- 
ters. There is quite too much lemon and too little sugar 
in the composition of such people to make them agree- 
able to anybody. Only half converted themselves, they 
convert no one else. 

Somewhat akin to these are a class of knotty and 
crabbed Christians whom everybody respects, and almost 
nobody loves. Inmy early ministry I had a most conscien- 
tious and godly-minded officer in my church who rigidly 
practiced whatsoever things were true and whatsoever 
things were just, and whatsoever things were honorable. 
He was honest to a farthing, and devout to the very cove. 
I never knew him to do a wrong deed, and I scarcely 
ever knew him to do a pleasant one. There was a deal 

of good, solid and most excellent meat in him, but no 
one liked to prick his fingers in coming at it. The rugged 
old chastnut-bur Christian might have been a great power 
in the church; but even the children in the street were 
afraid to speak to him; and so he went sturdily on his 
way to Heaven, praying and working and growling as 
he went, reminding me constantly of his famous coun- 
tryman, Thomas Carlyle. If there had been 3 few drops 
of the Epistle of St. John distilled into him, he would 
have made a grand specimen of Christian, and probably 
he has become sweeter and mellower by this time in the 
warm atmosphere of Heaven. That good man did 
more than make a mistake, he committed a sin by de- 
stroying a large part of his influence for winning others 
to Christ. As asoldier has noright to wet his powder or 
to blunt his sword when he goes into battle, so no Chris- 
tian has a right to make his religion offensive when he 
might make it attractive. His personal influence is a 
trust and a talent which he is bound to use for his Mas- 
ter. ‘‘ He is wise that winneth souls,” and no one of us 
is likely to win anybody until we have won both their re- 
spect and their affections. Influence is never to be gained 
by compromising with other people's sins, or conniving at 
their wrong-doings; trimmers and time-servers are only 
repaid with contempt. The price of permanent love is 
fidelity to the right of an unselfish aim to do good to 
others. 

A lovable Christian, therefore, is one who hits the 
golden mean between easy, good-natured laxity on 
the one hand, and stern or uncharitable moroseness on 
the other. He is sound and yet sweet; he is all the 
sweeter for living much in the sunshine of Christ’s coun- 
tenance. He never incurs suspicion or contempt by 
compromising with sinful prejudices, nor does he repel 
people by doing a righteous act in a churlish or bigoted 
fashion. The blessed Jesus is our model here as in every- 
thing else. Was not his the sivless and ineffable majes- 
ty of holiness that awed his followers at the same time 
that his gentle benignity inspired their deepest loyalty 
and affection? If Jesus were now upon our earth the 
most wretched outcasts would be drawn to him; and the 
lowliest beggar-child would be glad to climb upon his 
knee and to kiss that sad, sweet countenance of purity 
and love. There would be nothingin this derogatory to 
his dignity as the Son of God. Christ Jesus was love in- 
carnate. By as much as he abhorred sin he loved sinners, 
and sought to save the guiltiest. He never spurned the 
vilest from his presence. When hard-hearted Pharisees 
scofied at him for eating with publicans and sinners, 
his reply was that he came into the world for that very 
purpose—to seek and to win and to save those who were 
lost. Let us copy Christ. Let us learn from him how 
to combinethe most unbending sense of justice, purity 
and loyalty to God with the lovable attractions of a 
sunny face, and kind words, and cordial courtesy, and 
unselfish sympathy with the most sinful as well as the 
most suffering. 

Who are the best loved people in the community? I 
answer unhesitatingly they are the unselfish. They are 

those who have drunk deepest of the spirit of Christ 
Jesus. They are those who have the most effectually cut 
that cursed cancer of self out of their hearts, and filled 
its place with thatlove that ‘‘ seeketh not its own.” This 
beautiful grace sometimes blooms out in most unexpected 
places. It was illustrated by the poor lad in the coal- 
mine when a fatal accident occurred, and a man came 
down to relieve the sufferers, and the brave boy said to 
him, ‘‘Don’t mind me; Joe Brown is a little lower down, 
and he’s a’most gone; save him first!” There are enough 
‘‘Joe Browns” who are lower down in poverty, and igno- 
rance, in weakness andin want than we are, und Chris- 
tianity’s first duty istosave them. It was té save sin- 
ners from sinking into the deeper pit of Hell that Jesus 
died on Calvary. He who stoops the lowest to rescue lost 


be these unselfish spirits who will have John’s place up 
there on the Savior’s bosom and will be “ the disciples 
whom Jesus loves”? 

BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
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GENIUS AND GEOGRAPHY. 
BY EDGAR FAWCETT. 


THERE is always a large class of readers, and especially 
readers of fiction, who are more receptive to novelty 
of locale than of treatment. They love to read of other 
climes and countries than their own, and very often this 
impulse is not an unliterary one—not the mere craving 
of Anna Maria, the chambermaid, for tales concerning 
Pedro, the Black Pirate of the Caribbean Sea, but some- 
thing much more sensible and cultivated. Here in 
America we are constantly seeing this desire at high tide. 
The novels of Louisa Milbach swept the continent with a 
proud wave of popularity about twenty years ago. Later 
the German fever took another shape, and Auerbach and 
Spielhagen reigned with us as favorites. The French, it 
might be said, were always with us, like the poor; but 
nowadays atrocious versions of their most daring yet ar- 
tistic writers are sold openly as never before. In Fred- 
erika Bremer and a few of her fellow-scribes, we bowed 
at one time to the Swedish cult. This, however, was 
lukewarm, like the Italian and Spanish nowadays, tho T 
am still young enough to recall enthusiastic eulogies of 
the lady who wrote ‘‘The Neighbors,” and many other 
tales partially forgotten. The Russian craze, which at 
present seems to be dying out, seems, in one respect, to 
have differed from all others; it has lasted considerably 
longer and won, perhaps, more converts among those 
kinds of readers whom strength and originality address 
with greater potency than mere strangeness of manners, 
customs and scenery. Oddly coincident, however, with 
the sustained vogue of such writers as Tolstoi, Turgéneff 
and others, we find the fact of Russian remoteness in all 
matters of habit, usage and general civilization. The 
dispassionate observer (who belongs, alas, to so small a 
minority of thinking readers!) cannot help asking him- 
self whether this Russian remoteness may not explain 
half the rapture poured on Slavic books. If distance 
lends us enchantment, does it not, in these cases, lend us 
also a certain critical irresponsibility? I confess that I 
have often listened with wonder to written and spoken 
encomiums on these Russian story-tellers. Taking 
the whole affair quite rationally and judicially, 
is there not with all of us an immense ignorance of 
just how people really behave in that faraway empire? 
Is it not highly probable that if some living Russian nov- 
elist should still choose to fool us through an English 
translator concerning the household affairs, the state af- 
fairs, the social affairs of that dim tho enormous people, 
he could accomplish this feat with slight difficulty? And 
yet how, dear reader, are you and I judged, if we give 
to the world a novel or drama, by our contemporary 
critics of the same land in which we dwell? Is not veri- 
similitude with respect to all our characters, modes of 
dressing, eating, riding, driving, marrying and giving in 
marriage, rearing of children—everything, in short, 
which is meant by the routine of daily human experi- 
ence, demanded of us as a stern necessity? If we blun- 
der in these details are we not derided without mercy? 
And yet in Tolstoi, in Turgéneff, in Dostoievsky, and 
toute la boutique, an ‘‘ atmosphere” is praised by their 
adorers which, for all that these adorers are aware tothe 
contrary, may be loaded with exaggeration, misrepre- 
sentation, sham. They have no possible means of veri- 
fying these annalists; nine-tenths of them certainly have 
never even seen Russia, and a far smaller number have 
lived there as long as three months. And yet these same 
persons will pelt poor Ouida with their scorn because she 
presents her duchesses as too ducal and her manorial 
halls as too sumptuous. If the Russian author should 
make his heroine go out into the street and hail some- 
thing that meant a washtub rather than a passing cab, 
most of his worshipers would not be a whit the wiser, 
but would go on worshiping, all the same. 

We are too apt to dignify an author with importance 
borrowed from his geographical freshness only. Do we 
not forget that this freshness, as it is called, may some- 
times not merely accompany flagrant faults but make 
them unwholesomely palatable as well? Can any one 
deny that this has resulted in the case of Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling, to whose extraordinary Indian tales such great 
celebrity has of late linked itself? Of course the exces- 
sive cleverness of this writer has caused him to clothe 
very effectively in oriental color the plotlets and episodes 
with which he deals. Bat if these had been invested with 
an English color solely, is it probable that the success of 
Mr. Kipling would have reached its present hight? This 
question has doubtless been asked by many readers al- 
ready, and it is now far from being asked in an invidious 
vein. The answer of the confirmed Kiplingite (for we 
presuppose that there are confirmed Kiplingites just as 

there are confirmed Browningites and Ibsenites) would 
be that to part the young story-teller’s style from his sub- 
ject were like parting skin from flesh. Doubtless this 
comment would be quite true, and yet the stubborn 
skeptic cannot help insisting that all those queer foreign 
codes and ceremonies and prejudices, all that strange 
-‘‘opportunity” in the way of new landscape and new 














souls will have the highest place in Heaven, Will it not 


general environment, acted as a propulsive force that 





pushed Mr. Kipling into immediate popular favor. The 
chief point of consideration in all such cases of sudden 
literary acceptance is whether the flame and glow it has 
engendered will last with any sort of durability—whcther, 
to use a bitof our American vernacular, it has ‘‘ come to 
stay.” It surely-has come and stayed a good while in 
the case of Mr. Bret Harte, tho here there was not only 
geographical novelty; there was a lambent, brooding and 
pervasive humor; and humor, unless it be factitious and 
gymnastic, is nearly always sure to hold the quality of 
permanence. 

That strong, reputed desire on the part of our maga- 
zines for fiction, whose subjects could not be adequately 
treated without the aid of dialect, is explainable, I think, 
on the same geographico-literary ground. But dialect, 
as one learns, has had its day, and perhaps this may 
mean that most writers of it have excelled ability by 
quaintness. 

Unless I err, it was Mr. Henry James, in one of his rich 

critical essays, who declared that mere interest in story 
per se, in how things dovetail for a series of chapters, 
and finally ‘‘ turn out,” is an impulse of curiosity alone, 
and does not at all concern that more noteworthy treat- 
ment of human character, disposition, temperament, 
wiich we name, when manifested with striking pow- 
er, the finest literature of a race. Other things arc 
literature as well; but mere “ geography,” in the sense 
of hunting up lands that have not been ‘‘ done,” or have 
not recently been ‘‘done,” can never receive such de- 
scriptive care and adornment that it will take its place 
among the shining masterpieces of any time. If this 
were true we should be compelled to bow with an altered 
homage before those exquisite yet second-rate stories of 
Théophile Gautier, in which this sorcerer-like writer re- 
views the pomps and splendors of early Egyptian days, or 
the classic winsomeness of Athens in her prime. The late 
Mr. Lowell is reported to have said, with a delightful un- 
dercurrent of satire, regarding a certain author whose 
romance he had just finished reading, that it was lenient 
in its landscape and discreet in its dialect. I don’t know 
if any gentler and yet more telling rebuke could have 
been delivered to that multitude of capricious book- 
buyers who incessantly thirst for the refreshment of a 
new “ geographical” sensation. The highest enjoyment 
that can be got from a book is an enjoyment intellectual 
and spiritual. Long ago it was said that they who 
crossed the seas changed their sky but not their soul. 
“Give me four walls and a passion,” said the elder 
Dumas, “‘ and I can make a play.” The more intelligent 
readers forget that they owe a kind of debt to the authors 
of their own country; for authors, like most other very 
faulty and nervous creatures, are sensitive to many im- 
pressions, and to none more acutely than that of encour- 
agement. Even aman or woman of decidedly average 
ability is apt to: do better work if fairly well praised for 
it. Frankly snub me by telling me that I am not a 
prophet in my own country, and ten chances to one I 
will grow heedless of striving for vaticinal honors there. 
Never was there a greater mistake than that of believing 
neglect a stimulus to ambition. Genius and talent both 
thrive best. when they are treated best. George Eliot 
began her literary career by a eandid avowal that if the 
public would not pay her the kind of homage she wanted 
she would wipe her pen and put it away. But George 
Eliot, tho then a poor woman, had at least a few pounds 
a year; they permitted her to stand, like that, on at least 
her little inch of dignity. But there are many other 
writers—far inferior ones, if you will—who cannot secure 
even so meager a vantage-ground. They must go on 
working for bread, and not a few of them think less of 
bread than of the honest devotion to art which lets them 
eat it—now and then rather scantily buttered 
into the bargain. I always have a feeling, when 
some deft American or English novelist writes a success- 
ful story about Alexandria or the Pireeus or the Bospo- 
rus, that he might better have stayed at home and let bis 
Muse murmur to him something that has to do with the 
Thames or the Hudson, with Brighton or Brooklyn. 
Local color, say what we please of it, isn’t life, and the 
lives of those in our own native encomp is, our 
early education and our domestic or social actualities, are 
what we can best depict and delineate, after ‘all. Emer- 
son beautifully boasted that in his New England sunsets 
he could see the Assyrians and Egypts of his choice. A 
Sixth Avenue car is as good, any day, when we are try- 
ing to draw human nature, as a Russian drosky or a 
Norwegian Heaven-knows-what. It isn’t forbidden to 
admire Ibsen if any one can honestly see anything ad- 
mirable in him. If it were forbidden, or indeed were 
not perfectly permissible, Letters would not be the re- 
public we all hope they are, but a petty tyranny distress- 
ing as that which weighs upon Tolstoi’s moujiks and Cos- 
sacks. To rave over foreign literature simply because it 
is foreign, however, and to pose as an idolater of it, and 
to repress the natural, healthy liking of authors who are 
striving to please you as one of their countryfolk and 
therefore best suited to judge them and best appreciated 
by them where their work really deserves your praise--- 
that isa vastly different matter. And until the “ parlia- 
ment of man” and “the federation of the world” shall 
bring us that millennial boon, a universal language, per- 
haps a little sincere patriotism might prove at once more 
sane and more human, 
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ANOTHER MUCH NEEDED SOCIETY. 
BY THE REV. LEVI PHILETUS DOBBS, DOCTOR OF DIVINITY. 


[WE have the exclusive privilege of giving our readers an 
extract from a profound and massive discourse by the Rev- 
erend Levi Philetus Dobbs, Doctor of Divinity, communi- 
cated to THE INDEPENDENT (at considerable expense) by 
Mr. Simon Spink, Sexton at Dr. Dobbs’s meeting-house. 

We are compelled through want of space and the great 
pressure of matter to omit the prefatory note by Mr. Spink, 
in which he pays an enthusiastic tribute to his pastor, 
mentor and instructor. It is a curious circumstance that 
this introductory matter, and especially the more laudatory 
sentences in reference to Dr. Dobbs, seem strongly to re- 
semble what we have seen of the chirography of Dr. Dobbs 
himself. This interesting circumstance can 10 doubt be 
explained on the supposition that the great man in the ex- 
uberance of his benevolence instructed Mr. Spink in pen- 
manship, and that the pupil eagerly imitated the chirog- 
raphy of the great man at whose feet he sat. 

We gather that the discourse from which the quotation 
is made was one of the Doctor’s series upon the “ Millen- 
nium,” which have been running through a few years. 
The branch, so to speak, of the subject (or perhaps the di- 
vision of the branch), with which the great mind is wrest- 
ling is “‘ The Obstacles to the Millennium.”’ From one of 
the discourses devoted to this branch we quote as follows:] 


I have already intimated to you in a previous dis- 
course, my dearly beloved friends and respected hearers 
(and especially those of you who pay your pew rent or 
otherwise contribute to the support of Zion). that one 
great obstacle to the coming of the Millennium is the lack 
of an adequate number of societies. We have not more 
than two or three societies for every day in the year. 
There are many subjects which are not yet compassed. 
Words fail to describe the advantage of societies. Here 
is something to be done which rather crowds the con- 
science of some man of wealth and influence; it prevents 
him from enjoying the peaceful repose of them that are 
at ease in Zion. If something is not done, it is possible 
that his feelings can be relieved only by giving some- 
thing. Accordingly he girds up his loins and goes out 
to form a society, pledging himself te give the last dollar 
of the first thousand that is raised, and thereafter he 
sleeps peacefully in his easy chair at home or at the head 
of his pew. 4 

The particular want which is borne in upon me at the 
present time is A Society for the proper Encouragement, 
Promotion and Multiplication of PHAGOCYTES. 

But you perhaps inquire, ‘‘ What are phagocytes?” I 
hasten to dispel your ignorance by communicating to 
you the information which I have had ever since yester- 
day. I learn from an article in the North American Re- 
view that phagocytes are certain parties invented by Mr. 
Metchnikoff, an eminent and world-renowned physicist, 
with whose name, history and researches you are all, no 
doubt, familiar. This gentleman has discovered that 
these phagocytes are white spherical bodies inhabiting 
our economy, whose great business it is to arrest and in 
absorbing to destroy the matevolent bacteria, microbes, 
and other unpleasant individuals invading our frames 
and giving rise to all sorts of diseases. The phagocytes 
hang round, as it were, any seat of inflammation; and 
whenever they see a member of the criminal class, such 
as a staphylococcus pyogenes aureus, or any other mis- 
creant, sneaking by, going on some errand of mischief, 
‘‘not having the fear of God before his eyes but being 
actuated and seduced thereto by the Devil” (in the words 
of the old indictments), the vigilant and praiseworthy 
and never sufficiently to be commended phagocyte steps 
briskly forward and grasps him by the nape of the neck, 
and before he knows it he is swallowed and is under- 
going a process of digestion in the stomach, as it were, of 
the phagocyte, and thus is at once losing his own identity 
and affording nourishment to his enemy, but the friend 
of the human race, the William Lloyd Garrison, the John 

Howard, the Abraham Lincoln, so to speak, of his day 
and generation. 

Now it seems to me (observed the Ornament of the 
Sacred Desk) that the phagocytes ought to be encouraged. 
It is my opinion, based upon an extended experience, 
that, for the most part, he who sets out on a life of 
benevolence and usefulness, has to find virtue its own re- 
ward. He whocan lay his hand upon his breast, and feel 
the cool pulsations of a heart warm with celestial fires, 
has reason to thank God and take courage, resigning to 
railroad wreckers and insurance robbers and city treas- 
urers and bank defaulters thc comfort of opulence and 
the smiles of society. But methinks we ought not to 
allow the phagocyte to be confined to so meager a diet, 
lest perhaps he become discouraged and grow weary in 
well doing. It is true he gains a modest livelihood by 
picking up and assimilating now and then a microbe. 

But can we not do better by him? Suppose we should 

offer a reward to the first phagocyte who kills and swal- 
lows the as yet undiscovered grip microbe,which, itseems 
to me, from my own experience (at this point the Doctor 
wiped away a tear), must be a very large, a very active, 
at any rate a very numerous microbe. Suppose we 
should promise to the phagocyte that, if he should come 
to an untimely end in consequence of his having eaten 
too many microbes, we would give him a handsome 
funeral, and perchance erect a monument to commemo- 
rate bis virtues, just so soon as we have completed and 
paid for the monument to General Grant. Or we could 





for the Presidency, provided Joseph Cook should decline 
to run on the Prohibition ticket. Many other ways will 
suggest themselves to him who intelligently considers 
the situation. 

But all these things are beyond the power of any one 
individual; or, at least, they would involve more trouble 
than any one individual is supposed to take, unless it is 
some one who is quite poor and already overworked. 
You observe, then, the need of a Society forthe Encour- 
agement, Prornotion and Multiplication of Phagocytes. 
In conclusion (said the Doctor, lifting upon his fcre- 
head the steel-bowed glasses which have been immortal- 
ized in verse*), a thought occurs to me. We have, me- 
thinks, a great need of social and moral phagocytes. 
The atmosphere is infected with moral and spiritual 
microbes, who go about injuring everybody, aggravating 
every evil, robbing people of their peace and of their 
reputation, to say nothing of their time. Oh, that a 
kindly Providence would send abroad among us a large 
body of phagocytes, who would make it their business to 
be on hand, as occasion might offer, to apprehend, to de- 
stroy by swallowing, the procrastinator, the time-stealer, 
the alleged poet, the murderer, the railroad robber, the 
insurance wrecker, the new theologian, the higher critic. 
[The Doctor’s intensity and animation (says Mr. Spink) 
increased as, in his enumeration, he descended to greater 
and greater depths of moral turpitude]. 


THE POEMS OF GRAHAM R. TOMSON. 


BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 











I HAVE before me two volumes of poems by Mrs. Gra- 
ham R. Tomson. The first is ‘‘ The Bird-Bride. A Vol- 
ume of Ballads and Sonnets,” published by Longmans, 
Green & Co., London and New York, in 1889; and the 
second is, ‘‘A Summer Night and Other Poems,” pub- 
lished, just now, by Methuen & Co., London, and not yet 
reprinted in the United States. This second volume has 
a charming frontispiece, by Arthur Tomson—the au- 
thor’s husband. It is the picture of Fair Rosamond 
herself, sitting in the mystic, moonlighted dusk of a sum- 
mer night, in the garden of her home in St. John’s Wood, 
London. I have seen herin this garden when she was 
surrounded by some of the brightest men and women in 
all Lovdon; and again, when she and I and the roses 
were its sole tenants. It is a demesne which should, of 
right, belong to artist or poet—and, therefore, it is the 
fitting realm of Arthur Tomson and his wife, Rosamond. 
There are volumes of poems that appeal to our intel- 
lects only. We read,and we are convinced that here is 
gvod work—here are strength, technique, dignity—all 
sorts of claims on that respect which we willingly accord 
them; only we do not love them. They do not associate 
themselves with our emotions—they do not sing them- 
selves over and over, and over again in our inmost hearts. 
Graham Tomson’s poems are not thus remote. They 
seem, more often than not, the very cry of our own soul, 
which we have forgotten to put into words, and which 
she has uttered for us, and forall time. She has two es- 
pecial gifts. She is the inheritor of old balladry—she can 
write a legend almost as it might have been written four 
or five centuries ago—and she is alsoa lyrist of to-day, 
a sonneteer capable of feeling and expressing fin de siécle 
emotions in the music of perfect rhythm—The Bird- 
Bride” is the longer, and perhaps it would not be unfair 
to say the more important of the two volumes which are, 
‘*up to date,” Mrs. Tomson’s contributions to Victorian 
poetry; and yet in the second volume there are poems 
that appeal to me quite as intimately. My favorites in 
the first book were *‘ Le Mauvais Larron,” ‘* The Blind 
Ghost,” and the exquisite sonnet entitled ‘‘ Hereafter.” 
‘** Le Mauvais Larron” was suggested by a powerful pic- 
ture by Willette; but the poem is itself a picture, and 
tells its own tale, so that one has no need of the painter’s 
art to behold the scene, with its somber tragedy, its pas- 
sionate crisis of emotion: 
“ The moorland waste lay hushed, in the dusk of the second day, 
Till a shuddering wind and shrill moaned up through the twi- 
light gray; 


Like a wakening wraith it rose from the grave of the buried 
sun, 
And it whirled the sand by the tree (there was never a tree but 
one)— 
But the tall bare bole stood fast, unswayed with the mad wind’s 
stress, 
And a strong man hung thereon, in his pain and his nakedness. 
His feet were nailed to the wood, and his arms strained over 
his head. 
‘Twas the dusk of the second day, and yet was the man not 
dead. 
The cold blast lifted his hair, but his limbs were set and stark, 
And under their heavy brows his eyes stared into the dark: 
He looked out over the waste, and his eyes were as coals of fire, 
Lit up with anguish and hate, and the flame of a strong desire. 


* The dark blood sprang from his wounds, the cold sweat stood on 
his face, 

For over the darkening plain came a rider riding apace. 

Her rags flapped loose in the wind: the last of the sunset 

glare 

Flung dusky gold on her brow, and her bosom broad and bare. 

She was haggard with want and wo, on a jaded steed astride, 


* It is not necessary to remind the intelligent reader of the lines which 
the venerable man wrote for the purpose of being inscribed upon his 
tombstone against the day (let us hope far removed) when the world will 
be deprived of the light which now guides but does not dazzle: 

Put away the steel-bowed glasses 
Which the Doctor used to wear; 
He no longer needs their assis- 








hold out to him the glittering prospect of a nomination 








And still, as it staggered and strove, she smote on its heaving 
side. 
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Till she came to the limbless tree where the tortured man hung 
high— 

A motionless, crooked mass, on a yellow streak in the sky. 

‘Tis I—I am here, Antoine—I have found thee at last,’ she said; 


*O the hours have been long, but long! and the minutes as drops 
of lead, 

























































































































Iam here, O love, at thy feet; I have ridden far and fast 
To gaze in thine eyes again, and to kiss thy lips at the last.’ 
She rose to her feet, and stood upright on the gaunt mare's back, 
And she pressed her full, red lips to his that were strained and 
black. 
*Good-night, for the last time, now—good-night, beloved, and 
good-by.’ ; 
And his soul fied into the waste between a kiss and a sigh.” 
Equally pathetic, in another way, is the picture of 
‘‘ The Blind Ghost,” sitting at the further side of ‘‘ Death’s 
Ferry,” and waiting while the ferryman brings in his 
passengers. Will She come—and will he, who cannot 
see, know her among the throng? But read it for your- 
self: 
THE BLIND GHOST. 
“Tis a marshy land and low, 
This place, where the dead folk be, 
And aye, as they come and go, 
They shoulder and jostle me. 


“ I feel the birds flit by, 
On their soft wings flapping free,— 
But groping and slow go I, 
Who am blind and cannot see. 


‘** And whenever the boat comes in, 
And her keel bites on the strand, 
With a wavering, whispering din 
The cold wraiths flock to land. 
“ Then I rise, and I grope along 
To the soft, dank landing-place, 
Where the voices thickest throng, 
And the blown spray wets my face. 


* The cold wraiths rustle anigh— 
‘ Art thou come?—I am waiting yet 
I am here! do not pass me by— 
I am here, May-Margaret!’ 


* Oh, ’tis hard, and so hard to hear! 
For the many voices round, 
That wrangle, and weep, and jeer, 
While the full barge grates aground. 
“Oh, I hold my breath to hear, 
While the sobs rise in my throat, 
And my heart throbs thick with fear 
Lest she lighten from the boat, 
* And I hear her not—but bide, 
When hersteps are passed and gone, 
By the weary water-side, 
Aye hearkening—aye alone. 
“ Still they clamor, and jostle me, 
Still the boat fares to and fro— 
And the face I may never see, 
Ah, God! that my heart may know!” 


Not less lovely and in its different way scarcely less 
pathetic, is the exquisite and perfect sonnet—in which a 
note is struck that sounds again and again in Mrs. Tom- 
son’s second volume—the sonnet entitled 
HEREAFTER. 
“Shall we not weary, in the windless days 
Hereafter for the murmur of the sea, 
The cool, salt air across some grassy lea? 
Shall we not go bewildered through a maze 
Of stately streets with glittering gems ablaze, 
Forlorn amid the pear! and ivory, 
Straining our eyes beyond the bourne to see 
Phantoms from out Life’s dear forsaken ways? 
“ Give us again the crazy, clay-built nest, 
Summer, and soft unseasonable spring, 
Our flowers to pluck, our broken songs to sing, 
Our fairy gold of evening in the West;— 
Still to the land we love our longings cling, 
The sweet, vain world of turmoil and unrest.” 
This same passion of love for the world that is and 
dread of the mysterious and the unknown, throbs like a 
persistent, note in music, through the pages of ‘*‘ A Sum- 
mer Night and Other Poems.” 

The gem-starred gates of the New Jerusalem do not 
tempt this lover of the light o’ the sun. She loves the 
very fog in the air, the rain, the clamor of wheels, the 
discords of the familiar life. One of the most striking 
poems in her second volume is entitled ‘In the Rain.” 
It opens with a picture in which an impressionist would 
delight, of wet road and wet sky, and-fantastical dim 
figures that gleam out through the veil of the rain. 
Then, suddenly, the personal note is struck, and we have 
the cry of the poet’s own heart: 

* When | lie hid from the light, 
Stark, with the turf overhead, 
Still, on a rainy spring night, 
I shall come back from the dead. 
“ Turn then, and look for me here, 
Stealing the shadows along; 
Look for me—I shall be near, 
Deep in the heart of the throng: 
* Ah, might I be—might I stay— 
Only for ever and aye, 
Living and looking on life!” 

In “Transformation” she speaks of ‘‘ the earth’s il- 
limitable joy”; and through ‘‘ The House of Dream” an 
undertone of the pathos of life that ends in death throbs, 
and breaks, at last, into the cry: 

“O House beloved,—unchanged! 
Eld hath divided us and years estranged, 
You stand immortal still 











Tance; he’s climbed the golden stair, 





Youth presses gayly through your open door, 
But§J—no{more,” 
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In “Reveille,” too, one feels yet more strongly the 
passionate love of life and life of love, when the poet 
fanoies herself lying low, with a stone above her breast, 
and yet hearing the one voice call—the voice of voices— 
and, under the creeping grass, hearing, remembering. 

When she pictures an autumn day, in the orchard, 
with all its pleasant sights and sounds, she remembers 
that these things shall be when she is not, and sighs— 

“ 0 sad, O strange, in the sunshine, 
To think that the day must be! 
To think of the fragrant autumns 
I shall not feel nor see.” 

“Tilusions,” one of the only two sonnets in Mrs. Tom- 
son’s latest volume, concludes with the same haunting 
lament, that we but feil and fade, while the strong, fair 
world goes on. In fact, it is the recurrent note in so 
many of these poems that will not attempt to instance 
them all. For myself, I confess that it is as the cry of 
my own soul. Whatever there may be to come, dear is 
the here and the now; and I can hardly dream of joy so 
absolute that I shall not long for old sights and sounds— 


for 
* This sweet vain world of turmoil and unrest.” 


There are two exceedingly good ballads in Mrs. Tom- 
son’s second volume (both of which are too long for 
quotation here), ‘‘The Moor Girl’s Well” and the “ Bal- 
lad of the Willow Pool.” Neither of them, however, has 
the superb, condensed strength of ‘‘Le Mauvais Larron”; 
but they have the glamour of balladry, and I have found 
myself reading them again and again. 

These two volumes of poems, published within two 
years of each other, are enough to entitle Mrs. Graham 
R. Tomson to a place of honor among the Victorian 
poets; but when one considers how young she still is— 
how many years of life on this dear earth she loves so 
well are no doubt before her, and what rich fruit they 
are likely to bear—her work is worthy of your attention, 
not only for its present fulfillment but for its future 
promise, 

Boston, MAss. 





INDIAN NOTES, 


BY GEO. F. PENTECOST. 








THE following incident may serve to illustrate the state 
of the case between popular opinion and the actual facts 
in respect of the progress of the Gospel among the na- 
tives of India. A missionary was lately returning to his 
field, up country, from an absence of several months, 
during which he had been on furlough. In the railway 
carriage with him were two other gentlemen, one of 
them a man who was traveling through India in search 
of “information of all sorts.” In conversation with the 
missionary he took up the matter of missionary progress, 
and, having adopted the current and popular theory, he 
declared that he did not believe the Gospel was making 
any progress in India, and that the present missionary 
enterprise was a practical failure. He had been in India 
for several weeks and had twice crossed the peninsula, 
and he could not say that he had seen a single native 
convert, etc. He did not altogether denounce missions, 
but said that missionary effort in this country was pre- 
mature. The Churches should wait until the Govern- 
ment had fully educated the people and Western civili- 
zation had prepared the natives for the Gospel; and more 
nonsense of this kind, which one hears ad nauseam. The 
missionary was endeavoring to persuade the gentleman 
that he was entirely mistaken in his information and 
utterly wrong in his theories. He assured him that if 
there were not a hundred converts in all India as the 
result of a hundred years’ missionary effort it would 
still be the duty of the Churches at home and the mission- 
aries out here to go forward with the work; that our 
Lord’s commission and command left us no option in the 
matter. In no event could the Church wait on the 
Government. As to the number of native converts the 
missionary assured the gentleman again, that there were 
thousands and thousands of them in every part of the 
country, and that the number of them was increasing 
more rapidly than ever before in the history of missions. 

‘*T tell you, sir,” said the traveler,‘‘ I have been on the 
lookout for native converts, and I have not seen them.” 

Just them the train drew up at a station, and as they 
entered or came alongside the long platform a great 
throng of natives were massed together and were sing- 
ing. Presently the gentleman’s attention was arrested by 
a familiar ‘‘ hymn tune.” He expressed surprise at this 
and asked the missionary what it meant, and how these 
people had gotten hold of a Western hymn tune, and 
what they were singing. The crowd numbered several 
hundred. The missionary, gathering his traps together 
preparatory to alighting from the carriage, replied to 
his questioner as follows: 

“Why, sir, I have been home on furlough and am 
just returning to my station which is several miles back 
from here. These people here are native Christians from 
the villages among whom I work. They have come 
down to meet and welcome me back. The songs they 
are singing are Christian hymns. The hymns are, of 
course in their own language but the tune you are, now 
hearing is * Dundee,’ as you probably have recognized. 
You see there are several hundred of them. They are 
all or almost all of them Christians.” 

The gentlemen looked out of the carriage window and 
saw @ motley group of black men and women only little 





more than half clad (in native costume, in fact), and ex- 
claimed indignantly: 

“Sir, I tell you these creatures are not Christians, 
they are natives.” 

The missionary smiled his reply back to his choleric 
friend and said: 

‘*T grant you they are natives, but they are converted 
natives. Did you expect that native converts would be 
any else but natives? Did you expect to find that the 
conversion of the heathen has changed them from black 
to white, from Indians to Europeans? Did you expect to 
see the converted villagers, common coolies, and ryots, 
clothed in European garb with starched shirts and ‘ pot 
hats’ on their heads?” 

With this reply the missionary stepped from the car- 
riage, and was quickly surrounded by his flock, who 
welcomed him with many signs and demonstrations of 
delight. In the meantime the train moved away from 
the scene with the gentleman still hanging halfway out 
of the carriage window, gazing at the receding mass of 
people, and muttering to himself: ‘“‘ Most extraordinary! 
They seem to be nothing but natives!” 

I assure you that this is a perfectly true incident, and 
fairly illustrates the case as it stands. The great mass of 
converts are, of course, in the villages and among the 
low caste; but they are here and by the thousands and 
hundreds of thousands. The missionaries very properly 
recommend their poor converts not to adopt European 
dress, as many of them are inclined to do, both because 
such a dress is unbecoming and leads up to expenses 
which the ordinary Christian is not able to afford. Asa 
rule, however, when a man or woman is converted, they 
do increase the quantity of cotton cloth with which they 
clothe thei: bodies. 

It is to my mind a most hopeful sign of the progress 
of missions that the converts are mostly among the vil- 
lagers. In the cities the progress is much slower and 
the results in general not so satisfactory. The tempta- 
tions and habits of life in the cities are not favorable to 
convert life. In the villages the people are more simple 
and less exposed to the temptations which assail young 
converts. At the same time I have seen most encourag- 
ing results in the cities. Recently in Lahore, and espe- 
cially in Ahmadnagar, my heart was made to swell with 
gladness at the sight of large congregations well dressed, 
clean, intelligent and happy. My surprise is that there 
should be so many and that they present so good an 
appearance. Moreover, I have met in all parts of India 
men occupying the highest position possible fcr natives 
to occupy in the service of the Government, who are 
cultivated gentlemen, and would do honor to any com- 
munity in which they might live. At the same time J 
believe our true policy is to press the village work and 
‘*hold the fort” in the cities. The cities are fed by the vil- 
lages, and if we can win the villages to Christ it will not 
be long before the cities are ours too. I have noted this 
also, that village missionaries are the happiest, the bright- 
est, and the most enthusiastic. I have rarely heard a 
note of discouragement from a village missionary. The 
theory of holding ‘‘ important centers” is, I think, a little 
overdone. We should, inmy judgment, be multiplying 
our forces and extending the line of our operations in the 
interior where the great mass of the people live and 
where they may be taken in detail, as it were. The in- 
fluence of one Christian family in a village is ten times 
greater than that same family could possibly exert on its 
neighbors in the city. A tidy, clean Christian village 
hut or home, in which the whole family is seen to be 
better clothed, better fed, whose children are better taken 
care of and are being educated, to whom better ministry 
comes in sickness with the care and attention of the mis- 
sionary ‘‘ madam” and the “‘ pardre sahib” to look after 
their interests and help them forward in life, is an object 
lesson not lost upon their heathen neighbors. 

The Rev. Dr. Thoburn, that energetic and untiring 
Missionary Bishop of the American Methodist Episcopal 
Church in India, in a letter written two weeks ago from 
one of two new districts, recently entered by his forces, 
speaks of the state of things there. I am sure it will 
prove interesting reading to your readers and therefore 
I append it: 

‘“‘The whole atmosphere here seems full of the feeling 
that a great ingathering is near at hand. The workers are 
a lowly company, and many of them but half taught con- 
verts themselves, but when I compare them with the men 
we had around us twenty-five years ago, I thank God anew 
for every one of them. They know nothing whatever of 
failure or discouragement. They expect success, and ex- 
pect it upon a scale which those of earlier days never 
dreamed of. In every direction the fields are said to be 
white to the harvest. As the reports were made I at first 
asked each man how many inquirers he had in his circuit. 
The lowest number mentioned by any one was 200, and 
when some began to speak of thousands I ceased to ask the 
question. At the beginning of the year I was startled 
when Dr. T. J. Scott told me that 10,000 inquirers waited 
for the Gospel in North India, but now these brethren, of 
these two districts alone, affirm that they know of more 
than 10,000 people who are willing; and some of them eager 
to become Christians. 

‘*Some of the calls which reach our workers are very ur- 
gent. Brother Hasan Rezg Khan spoke of people who had 
sent to him saying, ‘ Months ago we threw away our idols 
and sent for you to come and make us Christians, but you 
do not come. We have noidols now, and yet we cannot be 
Christians, What shall we do? Do come to us, and make 








us Christians.’ Some people may smile at such a request, 
and only notice the ignorance which the request to ‘make 
them Christians’ indicates, but for one I feel more like 
crying than laughing when I hear the story. The poor 
creatures are sincere, and their ignorance only gives them 
a stronger claim upon us. Had such a spectacle been seen 
thirty years ago, all India would have heard of it, and mis- 
sionaries would have competed for the opportunity of has- 
tening to them with help and comfort. Now, however, the 
story seems to fall on leaden ears, and cold questions are 
asked about motives of the people, the depth of their con- 
victions, the reality of the new work, and so on, ending 
with the remark that they are one and all low caste people! 
God have mercy on our modern Christians. Baptized hea- 
then may be found on these plains, but the Lord in mercy 
save us from baptized Pharisees and Levites who have 
mastered the art of assuming pious airs while passing by 
‘on the other side.’ The other side!’ Which side? God 
preserve intelligent Christians from ranging themselves 
on the side of Christ’s enemies.”’ 
RANGOON, BURMA, December Iith, 1891. 


BERLIN IN WINTER. 
BY THE COUNTESS VON KROCKOW. 








You learn from the almanac that the sun rises in Ber- 
lin at half-past eight in winter, and goes not down until 
half-past three o’clock in the afternoon; but you enjoy 
in effect very few occasions by which you may verify 
this bold assertion. All you see generally, or can per- 
ceive by your ocular sense, is a varying degree of twi- 
light. You may wink at the almanac-maker and let him 
call the lighter tinge of this twilight, ‘‘ daylight” if he 
pleases; but from experience and gas bills you know, for 
your own part, that the Lord, when he divided the dark- 
ness from the light, quite forgot the heaven over this 
portion of country. 

IT am not able to tell the number of electric lights in the 
town; but I remember having read in some scientific 
journal that there are more such lights in Berlin than 
in London, Parisor New York. It certainly needs more. 
The impression which the visitor gathers confirms the 
statement, I think, that it possesses more. When you 
arrive by rail, at night, from the outer darkness of the 
country within the precincts of the town, the windows of 
the perpendicular house walls on both sides of the ele- 
vated road, are all aflash and twinkling. 

The streets below your rolling, rumbling car-wheels 
glow as with an effulgent noonday, and you alight 
under the wide, lofty, arched canopy of the station fairly 
blinded by the dazzle there of brightness. The dashing 
of your black train has been like the progress of an inky 
comet .with its trail athwart a chaos of flashing nebule 
into the bosom of the sun. The halls and stairways 
through which you pass on your way to the open street 
below, are also lighted brilliantly. You cross the street 
to your hotel by electric light. You enter the house, and 
mount, a little later, to your rooms by the same kind of 
light. If, then, having rested, you go down again in or- 
der to dine, you sit under hanging clusters of gilt 
branches, with flowers of opalescent glass, the calyx of 
each one burning as if it inclosed a million glow-worms. 
You saunter later into the street and up and down th 
Linden. Here again you walk under globes of intensest 
light, hoisted high on poles like a new kind of trophy, or 
amid the crowd of soberly dressed pedestrians on the 
Linden in a blaze of illumination that emanates from 
balls suspended from wires over the middle of the street. 

Friedrich Street, Unter den Linden, Leipziger Street, 
Potsdamer Street, the fashionable squares and great 
markets send a sheen of reflection straight up, a hundred 
feet into the smoky air, while every solitary burner in the 
portals of the Embankment and Wall Street has the ef- 
fect in the familiar darkness of those ancient parts of 
town of Rembrandt’s chiaroscuro. There are flashes 
from the surface of the water, and glints here and there 
against brass spikes or bars in the riggings of the canal- 
boats huddled together at anchor near the old Elector’s 
Bridge; and even the emications from the fantastic 
shields over the shuttered doors of warehouses, forsaken 
for the night, add their fiery poetry to this most interest- 
ing of our unpainted nineteenth-century night scenes. 
You grow convinced on seeing the sight one winter week 
after another that nothing else distinguishes the German 
capital like the lighting of it; nor can any other town 
hope even to rival it in this particular; for altho London, 
Paris, or New York may come to have the same number 
ef lights, and all its various kinds of lights, from the 
glimmer of the tallow dip to the glare of the latest patent 
electric jet, they cannot have the long nights of Berlin; 
and tho St. Petersburg and Stockholm have the same 
length of nights, they have not the darkness of them. 
Snow covers the streets of other northern towns in win- 
ter; but in Berlin the moist Prussian climate ameliorates 
most of the frigid drafhts, and changes snow into rain 
or fog. Perhaps, too, the heat of the vast city does its 
share in our day toward preventing heavy snowfalls. 
They occur, it is true, but the occasions are rare; and 
never in any case, whether the fall be heavy or slight, is 
the snow allowed to lie. Slight falls are cleared away 
overnight by the city’s army of street-cleaners; and ex- 
traordinary falls are carted off by extra battalions of 
workmen, even altho the cost for accomplishing this task 
amounts to thousands. (The actual sum paid out in 
thirty hours for removing the last fall of snow was 
twenty thousand marks.) The town may not be thought 
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of as as yesembling the typical town of high latitudes, that 
wears in winter a brighter aspect, but as being much 
-placker than in summer, because much wetter and with- 


out a sun, 

In compensation, if it be a compensation, life is denser. 
Thus statistics give the number of inhabitants in sum- 
mer at a million and four hundred thousand, while in 
winter a million and six hundred thousand dwell within 
the city’s limits. 

The popular thoroughfare of the town remains the 


same in both seasons; ’tis Friedrich Street, a sort of 


Sixth Avenue, both as regards the shops and the look.of 
the public that patronizes them; a respectable, half- 
fashionable public on foot, which, at the crossing of 
Leipziger Street, encounters the crowd of the city’s semi- 
fashionables in carriages. The Linden is the resort of 
fashionable society and the promenade of strangers. 

The stores here are stores of articles of luxury, and 
every article costs much more than it can be bought for 
elsewhere. The dry goods shops, significantly enough, 
display brocades and velvets, and the show windows of 
merchant tailors are filled with military and court uni- 
forms, gilt-embroidered two-end hats for lackeys and 
gold-embroidered three-corner hats for marshals. We 
areon the avenue that majesty drives through, at the 
head of which the palaces of home royalty are situated, 
and at the foot of which those of the ambassadors of for- 
eign kings are found. It is here that the officers of the 
“crack” regiments of the capital are constrained to air 
themselves; and also, by an unwritten but effective law, 
to refresh the inner man. For this reason, as well of 
course as for other reasons, tho many hotels, banking 
houses and art stores present fairly fine facades to the 
avenue, the sumptuous buildings on it are cafés restau- 
rants. These are resorted to by day and by night and 
are always crowded; strangers sit in the windows with’ 
newspaper in hand, mornings; officers stride in with 
clashing sabers at their left, afternoons; families drop in 
from concerts, evenings; later at night come, well, one 
knows who by hearsay and the scandal columns of the 
newspapers. 

On neighboring streets another quality of restaurants 
let their odor and warm light in drafts upon the passer- 
by as their doors are opened and shut; the restaurants with 
female waiters, a peculiarity of Vienna, Munich and Ber- 
lin, and especially of Berlin, where their number exceeds 
several thousand. On the Linden, waiters pay their em- 
ployers, it is said, for the privilege of retaining the fees 
which patrons of the establishment give them; girls, in 
“restaurants with female attendance,” bind themselves 
by contract to induce visitors to drink by drinking with 


them. <A double bill is run up by this method, all the 


profit of which goes to the proprietor of the establish- 
ment. The times areso bad, and competition is so great, 
that girls have come to submit even to drinking stale 
and adulterated stuff; thus two bottles with labels de- 
noting the first quality of wine are coquettishly brought 
to the visitor, and are paid for by him; but whatever may 
be the real quality of the wine which he drinks, the bot- 
tle which the girl empties contains only dregs and sedi- 
ment. If business flourishes, as it is apt to do in mid- 
winter, such a waitressin a popular restaurant sells forty 
bottles a day for her master, and drinks twenty for him; 
afactthat was given in evidence by a girl in the Charité 
hospital some days ago. For the careers of a majority 
of these girl-waiters close in this hospital; ‘‘or,” as one 
report tells us, ‘‘in the cellar-lodgings (Keller-wohnungen) 
of the city.” There is no ‘‘ record” kept of their male 
companion drinkers, nor of their masters, so we do not 
learn from the honorable police board where these gen- 
tlemen end; but we can surmise from the general delec- 
table justice of the codes of law which the male sex has 
formed, that the girls’ companions and masters die in 
their comfortable and respectable beds at home. 

The Charité’s windows blink at night in countless 
numbers, a little northwest from the center of the town, 
over toward the countless windows of the castle in the 
heart of the town. The two buildings are among the 
largest in the capital, and you recognize them by night 
by this sign of their multitude of lights, while you dis- 
tinguish them by the quality of the lights. Those that 
flicker in the solitary hospital are night lamps turned 
down, whereas the blaze seen striking against the gold 
framed ceilings of the Palace gallery is the combined 
effulgence of a myriad wax candles and electric jets. The 
Wax candles stand upright in hanging crown candelabra 
of gold and crystal, and interspersed among their feet 
are the electric ‘‘ bells” whose jets of light dart down- 
ward. The spectator who sees them, thinks to himself 
that surely the manifoldness of the artificial lights which 
Men set burning, is in most wonderful contrast to the 
one light that God provides. What an ingenious differ- 
nee, too, have men accomplished in making between 
the individuals whom their lights shine upon! We have 
seen one specimen of these individuals, just now, in the 
girl-waiters that lie under the coarse sheets of the silent 
wards of the charity hospital. 

What the lights in the castle illuminate meanwhile is a 
sirging, dazzling multitude of perfectly fed and healthy 
courtiers. On the throne sits royalty, and about the 
throne are grouped the kin of royalty, and the represent- 
atives of kings; every man in a glittering uniform, and 
‘very princess with shining diamonds, pearls or sapphires 
on on her exposed throat-and bosom, on her arms, her hair 





and her dress. In the adjoining room “their excel- 
lencies” talk; the commanding generals of infantry, in 
dark blue, red and gold; the generals of cavalry in light 
blue and gold, in white and gold, in gold and black, and 
in maroon and gold; the generals of artillery in green and 
gold, and in silver and black; lord high chamberlains, in 
white satin breeches and the emblematic keys of their 
office embroidered in gold on their long coats; lord high 
cupbearers, with feathered two-pointed hats; lord high 
masters of his Majesty’s kitchen, horses and hounds, the 
latter in green, the emblematic color of huntsmen; lord 
high marshals, with staffs embroidered on their shoulder 
straps; admirals of the fleet, with anchors embroidered 
on theirs; all with their ladies who are entitled ihre Ea- 
zellenzen, and some of whom are still young. The high 
nobility of the land that is not chatting and smiling here 
is smiling and chatting in the adjoining room, together 
with major-generals, colonels and majors, chamberlains- 
in-ordinary, high magistrates and supreme judges; the 
justices and high magistrates in knee-breeches, with dec- 
orations or crosses and ribbons upon their black coats. 
In the next rooms, finally, of the long festive suite of 
apartments, move the galaxy of ladies, misses and 
knights of the low nobility, mutually complimenting one 
another by unspoken reserves; while the ‘‘ commoner” 
artists, poets, scholars and councillors—judicial, sani- 
tarian and commercial—without “ ladies,” compliment 
his Majesty’s cooks, confectioners and vintners by thrust- 
ing their hats between their long-hosed knees, and bow- 


ing with epicurean gusto over dishes of pdtés and goblets 
of chablis vieux. 


Your chamberlains-on-service know by a glance at a 
man’s dress and the ‘‘ orders” on his coat what his rank is 
and where is his place, even tho the guests that elbow one 
another in the standing, surging mass (for only royalty 
and ‘‘excellency” are provided at court with chairs), tho 
the guests number three thousand. Every guest has 
been notified by card in what toilet to appear. Each 
family has been directed as to which of the six great por- 
tals of the castle to alight at, and which stairway to as- 
cend, and which chamber to wait in. Four separate side- 
board tables and supper rooms and divisions of lackeys 
stand at their service continually. Music resounds; 
giant subalterns of the Body Guard hold their posts at 
the doorways in pairs, monumentally still; up and down 
the gallery, to and from the White Room, lieutenants 
move with their dancing partners, like a long, glittering, 
slender, fresh current in a broad margin of matrons and 
old men. Suddenly then, at midnight, the marshal’s 
staff is let fall; tap, tap, tap. Majesty willretire; hence, 
the ball is over. 

Now for the cloak rooms, the stairs, your carriages. 
‘“‘For your carriages, ye that have carriages,” reflects 
your magistrate. He, having none, and not being in- 
cumbered with ladies, slips out on foot. He sees how 
the moveless blocks of black equipages in the palace 
yard, on the Freiheit and Schloss Platz set in motion, 
hears how the. deafening vociferation of coachmen and 
footmen begins, then is out on the Linden. Presently a 
rumbling roll and rattle overtakes him, and the dull lan- 
tern lights of carriages flash in his eyes as they pass, one 
vehicle rapidly after another. At the Opera House Platz the 
first crossing begins, and he stops, burying his cold chin 
in the fur collar of his overcoat, while the stream of car- 
riages divides before him, the chariots of ambassadors to 
continue down the avenue, the emblazoned victorias of 
princes to turn toward William Street, the landaus of 
high functionaries to roll toward West End, the hired 
coaches of provincial nobility to move toward Schéns- 
berg, the smart coupés of commercial and financial coun- 
cillors to proceed noiselessly on their rubber-bound 
wheels toward the Thiergarten quarter of town—‘ all 
westward bound.” Well,sois he! And thinking grimly 
of the high rent he has to pay for this fashionable privi- 
lege of residing where no factories are, reminds him his 
family accounts for the year have to be made up yet. 

He dodges opportunely between the carriages, and 
continues his walk homeward. The streets are light and 
the exercise clears his brain; but his hands are stiff from 
cold. He is so long unlocking the street door as to call a 
night watchman up to the spot, and, in the hall, he 
warms his fingers on the lamp before taking it up to 
light him on his way to his third-story lodging. Here 
the rooms are not over warm, either; yet his wife and 
daughter are sitting up in them to hear about the ball. 
But what has a man like him to narrate? ‘Man hat sich 
die Beine im Leibe gestanden”—‘‘ One stood and stood 
till one’s hips wore up through to one’s waist;” that’s 
about all. And with this, our magistrate breaks away 
from questions and closes himself in his room for work. 
There never was a time when there was not enough of 
this; men of his quality—officials of middle rank—had 
what they thought hard times under Bismarck; but it 
was nothing compared to what is laid on one now— 
nothing. 

Where’s the house account? He’ll look over that to- 
day finally before he begins with the briefs. His wife 
and Elsa have copied the details from their books, so 
there are only sums total to be dealt with. 

Salary, with interest from his wife’s dower of nine thousand 





marks (4 marks are equal to 1 dollar)...............+ 5,450 marks. 
Marks. Pfennige. 
Lodging (6 rooms) with lodgment tax........... - 1,225.00 
Dadick dadtnobeseuecunncedesatwapeeetdeateieastanie 140.00 
rhe (two lamps except on extra occasions). . 45.00 
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Marks. Pfennige 
Food (170 marks monthly)................seeeeees 2,040.00 
Washing (every six weeks)................0scee0es 45.00 
Girl (of all works from Silesia or Pomerania).... 120.00 
Insurance (invalid’s assurance for servant)...... 6.00 
Dress and shoes for wife..............0sseeseesees 85.50 
Repair of uniform and shoes for husband........ 17.00 
Dress and shoes for SON..............ssseseeseseees 95.00 
ION Bocas ccsccecrsicracscannescibcns 240.00 
Schoolbooks, etc., for sOM............cec.ccseeeeees 24.50 
Pocket money for wife, (0 mks. monthly)...... 120.00 
* “son (i mk. stack Ree 12.00 
a i. “ husband (15 mks. monthly). 180.00 
Taxes and life insurance policies................ 254.00 
For new pots, plates, glasses, etc..............0. 28.75 
Repairs of old utensils, locks, etc................ 16.20 








Needlework, worsted, linen, etc.... 


31.85 
Christmas and birthday presents.. 152.50 
Club expenses for husband. 40.00 
Newspapers............... 26.00 
POC (CUNNIIB 2 ooo ccc cece ccccecs 9.15 
Physician and six bottles of quinine 3 76.30 
Some law books for husband........ ‘ 27.00 
DID isc nxssadhiuboowdoxexdes alee 46.00 
Paid in savings bank for children...............+ 60.00 
Pleasure excursions (one trip to Potsdam, one 
trip to Erkner, two to the Zoological Garden, 
once to the theater and pocket money for 
son's school picnics)... ........ccsesesecsceccees 62.00 
Spent in giving and attending supper par- 
MPN d anaes cabs dcevicnyavdevetirtaubdudednnecsincs 82.50 
aioe daves'o css ccngbansieacecsnuwscauatokoben 5,450.00 
The sheets balance. Elsa, fortunately, makes enough 


pocket money by her talent for painting fans, and the 
like, to save her from falling on his hands, or else proba- 
bly they would not balance. Our magistrate hopes, how- 
ever, that his salary will soon be raised. And with this 
light of hope in his breast, just as other lights in the 
great city, are being turned out, he turns his light up, 
and so offers us, the idle spectator of Berlin in Winter, 
the last trait in our street scenery—the burning ‘“ mid- 
night oil.” 
BERLIN, GERMANY. 
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ASHEVILLE AS A HEALTH RESORT. 


BY MARGARET TRYON, 











ASHEVILLE has been called the fashionable winter 
resort for the ‘“‘four hundred” of New York and its vicin- 
ity. 

They certainly come, year after year, besides the good- 
ly companies that arrive from East and West, or flock up 
from the Southern seaboard for the summer, All leave 
with varying degrees of enthusiasm for the climate and 
scenery, and the number of visitors has steadily increased 
until between sixty and seventy thousand afrive annu- 
ally. Atthis season, when so many are thinking of com- 
ing to Asheville, it may be of service to know what to ex- 
pect from the climate. I have seen it under its full range 
of possibilities, from fifteen degrees below zero with a 
gale of wind blowing at forty miles an hour, to ninety 
degrees above, and no breeze at all; from two feet of 
snow on a level, to only a flurry or two, as has been the 
case this season; and I can say from experience, that 
while nothing can be better than the tine weather of the 
locality, the climate is also capable of many a villainy 
known to weather. Climate is character, weather the 
special capacity of a given climate for good or ill. The 
versatility of this climate is manifest even to the casual 
visitor. Altho Asheville is not exempt from drawbacks 
it can well afford to be described as it is. 

It is not the warm South and land of perpetual roses 
that some imagine, simply because it is in the South. 
The town, with a population of twelve thousand, is lo- 
cated on a plateau some thirty miles wide, at an elevation 
of 2,350 feet, and of this plateau it occupies four square 
miles, with hardly a piece of land in the township natu- 
rally level enough for a tennis court. 

It is surrounded by mountain ranges, the Blue Ridge on 
the south and east, the Smoky on the north and west, 
from which fifty peaks arise that are four to six thousand 
feet in hight, and the famous Mt. Mitchell, seven thou- 
sand feet. The elevation gives a bracing air, and the cool 
nights rapid changes of temperature and liability to high 
winds that belong to mountain regions, The mercury 
always falls to ten or fifteen degrees above zero two or 
three times each winter, and can rise to sixty any week. 
The mean temperature for the winter months is forty- 
nine degrees Fahrenheit. A variation of twenty degrees in 
twelve hours is not uncommon. The soil, chiefly clay, 
if mixed well with water, can make a mud rivaling that 
of Virginia, or produce a dust almost equally undesira- 
ble. There are fogs, so called, in the morning, spring and 
summer, sometimes day after day. How, then, can it be 
a climate for diseases of the throat and lungs? is asked 
in surprise by those who have not tried it. 

The answer is, Because, notwithstanding what is stated, 
Asheville has a dry, pure air, the driest this side of the 
Rockies, as shown on Dr. Denison’s climatic maps, the 
humidity being comparatively low, from fifty to sixty 
degrees in winter, sixty to seventy insummer. Evapo- 
ration is very rapid; any dampness in the air never feels 
so heavy and clinging as in the lowlands. When the air 
is dry it is full of exhilaration. The amount of ozone 
is also remarkable. Dr. Karl von Ruck, who has taken 


charge of the United States Signal Service Station here 
for three years, and whose careful observations make 





him the latest authority, states that it averages sixty per 
cent. of the maximum. This winter it has been largely 
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in excess of the average. When in Ohio he could scarce- 
ly get five per cent. for months. 

Those who associate miasma with fog can breathe 
what they encounter; The Asheville plateau has a per- 
fect naiural drainage into the French Broad River. 
Snow rarely falls to a depth of more than two or four 
inches, and disappears in two or three days, so that it is 
very seldom that the air is cold from melting snow. This 
year the ground has not been covered once, and the fine, 
bracing weather has only been interrupted by two weeks 
in January, when rain predominated. There are few 
days when patients cannot spend hours on a veranda 
with southern exposure. 

On account of the certainty of meeting with more or 
less cold weather; visitors should bring all their warm 
clothing needed at the North, and those who are delicate 
should be provided with lap rugs, in order that they may 
sit out-of-doors with safety, if they cannot take much 
exercise. Heavy wraps will not be in use constantly, 
but it is wiser to have them at hand; for out-door life is 
the one thing visitors should secure, first and last. 

Dr. Karl von Ruck and Dr. S. Westray Battle, 
acknowledged authorities.on pulmonary and throat dis- 
eases, do not advise patients to come here when too feeble 
to be out-of-doors, or to take any exercise. They afe bet. 
ter off in comfortable homes. Of course those in the 
earlier stages of these troubles are the ones to be most 
benefited. Whoever is strong enough to bear the air 
will be far more invigorated than in warmer tempera- 
tures. To arrive in the fall and become wonted to the 
air and life before winter, is often better than to delay 
until January. Better still for those who by inheri- 
tance or tendency are predisposed to weakness of lungs, 1s 
tocome and live heresummer and winter for a while, and 
diminish or overcome the tendency. For Asheville is 
more favored than most health resorts in having an all- 
the-year-round climate, and two “‘seasons.” Insun:mer 
the nights are always cool enough for a blanket. The 
direct rays of the sun are fiercely hot, but the shade of 
umbrella or roof makes one comfortable at once. In June 
and July the hotels fill again with visitors from the 
South, and many delightful homes, closed during the 
winter, are again occupied by theirowners. During Au- 
gust receptions and germans occur every week, and 
Asheville has its gay season. In the spring and fall 
mountain parties to points of interest, either within walks 
ing distance, or several days’ journey on horseback and 
in carriages, are the order of theday. The mountains of 
this region afford a wide field for investigation, with 
shooting and fishing in their season. 

Next to cases of pulmonary and catarrhal affections, 
the sufferers from malaria are the ones to be most bene- 
fited. They aresure to be cured in time, unless they die 
of something else. That privilege is not denied them. 
The natives of this tableland never have malaria. The 
grip has been here, but in a much lighter form than in 
most places and not as an epidemic. The same qualities 
in the air that relieve inflammation of throat and lungs, 
probably prevent it from being fatal and hasten recovery. 

Asthma, hay fever and indigestion are also relieved by 
the climate. Also, patients usually sleep better, but the 
effect of the altitude is not favorable in some cases of or- 
ganic heart disease. - Asheville has one advantage in its 
comparative nearness to important points, North, South, 
and West. A journey of from twelve to thirty-six hours 
brings most travelers to the town. 

The hotels of the town are many and well appointed, 
‘“*The Battery Park,” “‘The Winyah,” ‘The Oakland 
Heights Sanitarium,” ‘‘ The Belmont,” ‘‘ The Kenilworth 
Inn,” being among the best. Medical treatment of the 
most careful kind may be had at all of them. There are 
also other smaller hotels and boarding houses in the 
town, where one can live at rates varying from thirty 
doliars a week down to ten, or less. 

The Y. M. C. A. has a flourishing organization and a 
reading room that includes the use of the books of the 
Asheville Library Association. Concerts and lectures 
are given under its auspices. 

All the religious denominations are represented by ac- 
tive churches save the Congregational, which is un- 
known as such in the town. 

For those interested in charitable work, there are the 
Mission Hospital; the Home, where over thirty children 
children are cared for; the Flower Mission, which cor- 
responds to the ‘‘Organized Charities” of Northern 
cities, and also the Free Kindergartens, with a normal 
training class, the only one in the South. 

Those who, coming to Asheville, wish to bring their 
children with them will find as excellent private schools 
as at the North. 

Asheville has also its “Female College,” and three 
graded schools, besides the ‘‘Bingham School” for boysin 
the suburb, and the “Industrial and Training School” for 
girls, the last a noble gift from the Rev. Mr. Rease,of New 
York. The supreme need of Asheville at present is good 
roads and sidewalks. It has a fair watersupply and good 
drainage, but clay soil does not make hard roads. 

There is no durable stone within forty miles, and the 
rates by freight are so high that, if it costs $4,000 to 
build a mile of good road in New Jersey, it is yet to be 
seen what it will cost per mile in Buncombe County, 

Theré is a rumor, as baseless, no doubt, as many 
others, that one gentleman has offered to construct a 
road from Biltmore Station, the boundary of his property 





south of Asheville, to Court House Square—two miles of 
public thoroughfare—and to keep it in repair for a term 
of years if released meanwhile from county taxes on his 
estate. Could this piece of road once be secure from the 
dire effects of rains, an avenue would be opened between 
each hotel and sanitarium, and miles of good driving 


and walking be provided for every one. No doubt 
enough of our present roads would be left for many 
years, to emphasize the difference between Nature and 
science, and to keep in mind the benefaction to the com: 
munity of-a road good at all seasons. But usually after 
January there are not more than three or four days at a 
time of very bad roads; at present they are as dry as in 
summer. The visitor who enjoys being in the saddle has 
unfailing pleasure in store the year through. A number 
of good saddle horses are always to be had at the livery 
stables. One does well to choose a fast stepper; for then 
one climbs the. mountains without sense of effort, and 
can easily cover ten to twenty miles in a morning. The 
carriage roads are very fair for a mountain region, and 
the drivers careful and skillful. 

One especial feature of Asheville is, that the drives do 
not end with the summit of a mountain; they extend 
for miles on the level reached. winding with the curves 
of the ridges, or descending by some other road to a dif- 
ferent valley. 

In October and November the coloring of the foliage is 
very rich, mingled everywhere with the dark masses of 
the pines, the whole in low tones, as in Eastern 
fabrics. . 

After the middle of February spring is waiting at the 
door, and soon steps’ in to abide, even if hustled out for 
a day, now and then, by wintry blasts. Still the foliage 
on this tableland does not come out more than a month 
in advance of New York. The maples by the wafer- 
courses shake out their deep red tassels, and the poplars 
droop their chocolate colored fringes, but green leaves 
bide their time for a month later. 

Meanwhile the fair procession of the wild flowers 
begins. Before February is gone the arbutus steals out 
from under the dry leaves on the the mountain sides; 
then come hepaticas, anemones, dog-tooth violets, pinks 
and many another “darling of the forest.” Later the 
crowfoot violet makes spaces of “‘ heaven’s own blue” 
under the pine trees. 

In May the lilac iris blooms on rocky slopes that seem 
too rough for its daintiness, ‘‘ shooting-stars” dot the 
earth with white in places where above them is the 
glory of the azaleas—orange and deepest red, flame color 
and pale yellow—as if the autumn leaves had shared 
with them the secret of theirdyes. Then the laurel and 
rhododendron make the river borders pink; flowering 
shrubs and trees take their turn, and to the lover of 
Nature, life out-of-doors, walking, riding, making im- 
promptu picnics, is health and joy. 

ASHEVILLE, N. C. “7 
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WE had a month of January that one is not likely to 
forget, with its cold and snow, and also its sloppiness; 
but now, in spite of the ground-hog, we have had some 
genuine Washington weather—bright, dry, cool, and not 
cold—such as we so often have in February that we feel 
injured if it is denied us. The days of the week are di- 
vided in a liberal way among the different sets of people, 
and during the season different quarters of the town are 
gay, each according toits society, and likewise its weath- 
er. On Monday people call on the Justices of the Supreme 
Court and on the fashionable people of Capitol Hill. The 
day was so pleasant last week that there was a stream of 
fine carriages from one end of the town to the other. 
Justice Field lives on Capitol Hill, but the others are in 
different parts of the West End, except Justice Harlan, 
who has a beautiful new house on the outer borders of 
the city toward the west, with Mrs. John A. Logan and 
Mrs. A. L. Barbour as his near neighbors. The bright, 
clear weather made calling a pursuit of health and pleas- 
ure both. Washington is still so young and new that 
people who have been here only ten years feel as if they 
had seen the city grow up around them, and they are 
constantly congratulating themselves and their visitors 
on coming to see a city so large, and yet with all the 
most modern styles of houses and the electric lights of 
an old city. People from Boston have been seen on the 
streets here to notice and admire, and have been heard to 
say to each other: ‘‘ This is getting to be one of the finest 
cities in the world. With its parks and squares and its 
houses so varied and beautiful in their styles, its avenues, 
and, to crown all, the Capitol and the public buildings, 
one need not be ashamed of it even after Paris.” If Bos- 
ton approves, who shall condemn? 

Iasked Mr. Reed to tell me what he thought about the 
new rules and he said: 

‘‘The new rules, altho very far from satisfactory, are 
an improvement on those which used to prevail before 
‘the precedents of a hundred years ago’ were over- 
thrown. The necessity for the use of some power which 
could break down filibustering was recognized, and the 
Committee on Rules was intrusted with the duty of 
coming before the House with new rules from time to 
time, giving the right of way to such business as met 
with their approval. The power given was much greater 





than in the Fifty-first Congress, and it was a matter of 
great surprise to me to see Democrats who had time after 
time wearied the air with their reiterated denunciations 
of that method of doing business vote for it as if they had 
always been friendly. In the Fifty-first Congress the 
Committee on Rules had only thesame right as other cc m- 
mittees to dilatory motions. In the present Congress, 
after one motion to adjourn, no other dilatory motion 
shall be entertained. This confesses the whole principle 
against which the Democracy made so much complaint. 
If the speaker is ordered to refuse to entertain dilatory 
motions in the case, it is only a question of degree and 
not of principle, to give him that power, or more exactly 
to impose on him the duty, in all cases. As to the quo- 
rum question, the Supreme Court will undoubtedly take 
care of that, altho this House has determined to continue 
the farce of making vibrations of the tongue and vocal 
organs the one proof of presence. The House perpetuated 
the rule for a morning hour of sixty minutes, which en- 
ables any filibuster to kill a bill that gets into that time. 
Hence, the only sure way to pass a bill is to have the 
approval of the Committee on Rules, or the Committee on 
Appropriations. In the one case an independent bill can 
be passed. In the other, legislation, in the form of a 
‘rider’ can be put on an appropriation bill. This 
is putting power of initiation into very few hands. It 
is a pity the opportunity was not taken to perpetu- 
ate good rules. and even to improve them. But the 
House of Representatives, even when under Democratic 
majority, three to one, has to make some progress, and 
will finally, after a while, free itself from the shackles of 
many years and be, what it was designed to be, the organ 
of the wishes of the people and the dispenser of their 
power,” 

Mr Reed gives the gist of the question of the Rules in 
the above paragraph, putting it in few but telling words; 
and he is the one of all others of the members who has 
had most occasion to study them. 

We took up our newspapers one morning of last week 
to find that Mr. Blaine had at last stopped coquetting 
with the possibilities of a nomination to the Presidency. 
He had written at last the long expected letter, declining 
a nomination. It was time. In the mixture of good 
and evil he has done for the Republican Party the evil 
has been so prominent that his name was losing its at- 
traction. He has had more ardent admirers than almost 
any other public man of his day—he has hosts now that 
still feel the charm of his name. But the feeling is dying 
away, especially of late, and it is well for him to with- 
draw now while he can yet say that he might have had 
the nomination if he had cared for it. It is wel: for his 
last act to be one of benefit for his party. The honest 
men who judge other people by their own honesty, think 
it is a straightforward thing, not to be reconsidered. 
But one who is knowing in politics, and who judges men 
keenly, from his experiences with them, says that Mr. 
Blaine has not withdrawn so much but that he can come 
back again. 

“Observe the delegates from the different States as they 
get ready to go to Minnesota. They will go either not 
pledged to anything, or in favor of Mr. Blaine. Thenat 
the meeting there will be a great reunion of the un- 
pledged with those who like Mr. Blaine, and he will be 
nominated. Never mind what he says; you watch”; and 
this old politician looked sour as he said this, for he 
wants to see Mr. Harrison nominated as the one who has 
benefited his party in his clear, clean administration and 
who comes before them with nosmirch on his name and 
with no previous defeat to cloud his renomination. 

In the Senate people are beginning to count up the 
absent days of Mr. Senator Hill from New York and to 
contrast his absences with the continued presence of his 
predescessor, Mr. Evarts, and his colleague, Mr. His- 
cock. The Senate convened on the 7th of December. 
Mr. Hill appeared for the first time in January; he 
remained part of the month and then went away again 
to arrange the part the Democratic Convention should 
play at their national meeting. When he will be back 
nobody knows, But one begins to wonder how the 
great State of New York likes it, to be represented by 
her Democratic Senator when he—finds it convenient. 
One is reminded of the amswer.in the play of the Sena- 
tor, where some one says to the hero: ‘*‘ You have been 
elected to the Senate, have you not?” ‘‘Oh, yes,” is the 
answer; ‘“‘four years ago, but you see I have not had 
time to take my seat yet.” 

The last public card reception at the White House by 
President and Mrs. Harrison was to the Army and Navy, 
and the decorations were in their honor. The East room 
was military—over the wide door which opens upon the 
inner corridor was the President’s flag, of blue silk with 
the eagle and the shield embroidered in white silk. They 
say President Arthur was the first one to suggest and 
then devise this flag. On either side of this blue flag 
were the Stars and Stripes, and on the opposite side of the 
room, covering the great double window in the middle, 
were draped Infantry flags. The mantelpiece on one 
side of this window was banked with moss, with three 
General’s stars along its length, and the other mantel had 
an anchor, and both were draped above with more flags. 
On the pillars of white and gcld which support but do 
not divide the room were floral shields, and there were 
foliage plants and palms in masses in the corners. The 
rom is very large, and is always lighted fully, and this 
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evening it was more brilliant than ever with its flags and 
flowers, and its officers in full uniform, and the ladies 
in their handsome evening dresses. There were more 
people at this last reception than at the others, tho the 
crowd was great then; but this evening the great porte- 
cochére in front of theshouse was filled with officers and 
their wives,waiting their chance to pass into the outer hall 
—and there again they had to stand and wait, with the 
Marine Band thundering its glorious military music in 
their ears. 

Mrs. Harrison wore a pearl gray satin dress trimmed 
with bands of grebe’s breast with lace sleeves with puffs 
of the gray satin at the top: The President looked well 
pleased at the sight of so many people, altho he had to 
shake hands with them all without the satisfaction even 
when there was an old friend in the line of saying any- 
thing to him. Mrs. Morton, Mrs. Elkins, Mrs.. Miller, 
Mrs. Foster, Mrs. Wilmerding, the daughter of Secretary 
Tracy, and Mrs. Rusk were in the line of receiving 
ladies. Behind the line were Mrs. McKee, Mrs. Russell 
Harrison, Mrs. Edward Halliday, Mrs. Cockrell and 
many others, almost filling the Blue room, and besides 
these were many of the diplomats. Of the latter I hear 
complaints, which are especially noticeable because 
Americans have a general idea that all diplomats have 
fine manners as a matter of course. They have not al- 
ways, any more than the rest of the world. The trouble 
is that they appear in their full court uniform only at the 
reception given to them. To receive the Senate and 
House and the Supreme Court, and the Army and Navy, 
they go in the ordinary evening dress of a gentleman. 
That is not quite polite, and the ladies who notice it are 
right in their criticisms. 

The ‘‘little Koreans” have given one or two teas 
in a calm American manner, which has attracted people 
there in crowds. The invitations have been numerous 
and well arranged, so that there were no wrong people 
there. Why every one says “ little Koreans” is not clear, 
unless it is because Mrs. Ye is herself rather small. She 
wears her native dress, which at her last tea was a skirt 
of pink brocade, with a short baby waist of blue and 
white brocade, and her black, smooth hair done up on 
her head in a way of her own, which is not Chinese or 
Japanese, nor yet English. She had as many American 
ladies to help her as if she were one of us. The Misses 
Mendonga, daughters of the Minister from Brazil, Miss 
Beatrice Farquhar, daughter of Commodore Farquhar of 
the Navy, and other young ladies, were in the tea room 
and dispersed about in other places, where they were 
ornamental and useful, in the way we are used to seeing 
young ladies at other fashionable houses. 

The marriage of Miss Mattie Mitchell is discussed here 
with much interest. Her father has been for a number 
of years the Senator from Oregon, and we have begun to 
feel that she was a Washington girl, coming here as she 
did before her first entrance into society. I saw her 
first when Mr. Arthur was President. She was very 
young looking, and very pretty, with a small, oval, 
pointed face, a very fair skin, and eyes and hair that 
seemed rather dark in contrast, probably because the 
skin was so very fair, She was talking with a group of 
other girls, and among the men I noticed the son of the 
President. They were inthe President’s library, on the 
second floor of the White House, which had been 
thrown open that afternoon on both floors, and 
many guests were wandering in and out. A little later 
I saw her with three or four other young ladies, get- 
ting into a sleigh under the porte-cochére of the White 
House. Young Arthur himself held the reins over his 
father's best pair of horses. The gay party was taking 
the brief advantage of their being snow enough for once 
in Washington for a sleigh ride, and in another moment 
away they swept, with laughter and the tinkling of the 
bells mingled. I was not the only one,I have since found, 
who thought that if Mr. Arthur were to be re-elected 
there might be a young and pretty wife of his son at the 
White House, to help Mrs. MacElroy entertain. But 
time has brought about different things. Now Miss 
Mitchell is another of the American girls who marry 
abroad, in spite of the admitted fact that American men 
are the best the world produces. The Duke de la Roche- 
foucauld is well known in society in Paris, and is said to 
be a less objectionable person than—well, than: some 
other men—but he is bound to be a foreigner always and 
his wife must also become foreign to make her marriage 
asuccess. Good Americans are always sorry to see our 
nicest girls taking themselves and their money abroad. 
“Tam glad to have got back with no foreign entangle- 
ments about my girls,” said the wife of one of our foreign 
ministers to me on her return from abroad. * As her 
two daughters were both pretty and bright, and their 
father was rich, I congratulated her, and wish that more 
mothers could do likewise. Her two daughters married 
well here, as a further justification of their mother’s care. 
~ The Washivgton Literary Society held a very brilliant 
meeting at the house of Mr. A. R. Spofford, the Librarian 
of Congress. Dr. Toner, the President, who has just pub- 
lished an interesting volume, a Journal of George Wash- 
ington with notes, presided. The evening was devoted 
to the discussion of Talleyrand. General Greeley began 
with a ten-minute paper, finishing with a translation 
from George Sand, her estimate of Talleyrand being es- 
pecially interesting, because she gave him credit for all 
his evil qualities with great fairness, and because she was 





one of his own race. Among others whospoke were Mr. 
John W. Foster, the Rev. Dr. Bartlett, Senator Hawley, 
Miss Dorsey, Mrs. General Lander and Miss Elizabeth 
Bryant Johnson. Dr. Bartlett prefaced his remarks by 
laying the morals of Talleyrand on one side—he had 
none of any kind. If one could do this, he said, one 
could then admire his genius and the work he did both 
under Louis XVI, and afterward under Napoleon. 
Senator Hawley objected to the disconnection of morals; 
they could not be eliminated in making a fair estimate 
of a man’s character. He gave a view of Talleyrand as 
a whole. A man who had been a bishop, and yet whose 
life was such that it could not bear tobe spoken of, who 
voted for the confiscation of Church property in the States 
General, who become an emigré when the Revolution 
passed beyond the control of the more level-brained men, 
and became what it was—the mad outcry of the poor and 
the down-trodden for the wrongs gnd torments of cen- 
turies of noblemen and kings—he had not the moral 
courage to stay and wrestle with the current of horror 
and strive to bring out high results; he was a man dis- 
loyal to his-chief whenever he could benefit himself, 
who went from the room When the great diplomats of 
Europe met at Tilsit and were discussing the fates of 
empires, pointing out to each party the weak points of 
the treaty they were trying to make, and how one might 
get ahead of the other, who prophesied the fall of his 
master, Napoleon, with cold-blooded philosophy, whose 
wit was always sarcasm, whose life was streaked with 
black stains that could not be separated or washed out in 
contemplating the lessons it had for future students of 
political history. Miss Dorsey gave an especial descrip- 
tion of Talleyrand late in life, as an old French abhé who, 
‘had known him, described him to a friend of hers. se 
was old then, living in aluxurious way, his face had be- 
come thin, but still had much of the look we see in the 
pictures taken in early life; he was keen, witty and sar- 
castic to the last, and never lost his hold on the political 
bearings of the day. : 

There were many distinguished people present, Mr. 
and Mrs. George Kennan, the latter an honorary mem- 
ber of the society, as a waiting point for his return to 
Washington, where he will again become an active mem- 
ber. Besides him, there was Professor Goldwin Smith, 
trying a winter at the Capital as an escape from the cold 
of Canada, Senator and Mrs. Vance and others. 

If I have said less about political matters than usual 
in this letter, it is the fault of the matters. Congress 
has been less interesting the last ten days than usual. 
The House did not adopt its rules until the 4th of Febru- 
ary, but went lumbering alang with its big majority, as 
unable to do anything as if it had been a minority. That 
it should not have got to real work until so late is a 
misfortune, and not creditable to the Democratic Party. 
They are carrying on the fight about the appropriation 
bills, and that is all they are doing now. Mr. Holman 
does not in words approve of the ‘‘ horizontal scaling” of 
all the bills, like Mr. Mills on the tariff a few years ago, 
but the struggle amounts to that. The Government will 
be allowed enough to scrape along in most of the depart- 
ments; but in some of them there will have to be an 
especial bill put in late in the session to fill a deficiency 
in the regular appropriation passed earlier in the session. 
This will be quietly passed with no remarks made upon 
it, and so attracting no attention; the work will be sup- 
posed to have been done on the original appropriation. 
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LET us pass from the court-circular to the history of the 
people. Of many of the eminent persons of both sexes 
whose lives have illustrated the present reign, portraits, 
more or less interesting, may here be seen. That was 
probably a wise decision on the part of the directors, which 
excluded portraits of persons still living, other than mem- 
bers of the royal family; but it has lessened, to a large ex- 
tent, the representative eharacter of theexhibition. A list 
of English notabilities of the reign of Victoria is sadly im- 
perfect without the names of Tennyson, Ruskin, Glad- 
stone, Tyndall, Herbert Spencer and William Morris. 

Asexamples of the painter’s craft, the pictures by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence are unmatched by any others in the gal- 
lery. With all his flatteries and affectations, Lawrence was 
an artist of extraordinary talent—one would almost say gen- 
ius—and of most accomplished skill. A ‘‘face-painter,”’ Fu- 
seli contemptously termed him; but Fuseli disdained every- 
thing but the “grand school,” and that he regarded as his 
own peculiar property. Lawrence possessed not, indeed, the 
keen insight into character of his great predecessors, Reyn- 
olds and Gainsborough; nevertheless, in point of tech- 
nique, at least, he has scarcely been equaled by any Eng- 
lish portrait painter who has succeeded him. In hisown 
day, his works enjoyed a popularity which will never again 
be theirs. His pencil gave additional luster to the bright 
eyes of beauty, and even men of genius were pleased to be 
painted by an artist who, in the words of the poet Camp- 
bell, ‘“‘ made one seem to have got into a drawing room in 
the mansions of the blessed, and to be looking at one’s 
self in the mirror.” 

One of the most noteworthy of the pictures by Lawrence 
in the present exhibition is the whole-length of the Duke 








arms, and enveloped in alongcloak. It is a fine, manly 
portrait; a little too theatrical, perhaps, and we miss the 
large conception and splendid coloring of a Reynolds. 
Close by hangs a picture by an artist whose nameis un- 
familiar to me—C. W. Glass. It is called “‘The Last Re- 
turn from Duty,” and dated 1853, the year after Welling- 
ton’s death. It is not a good picture, but deserves notice 
for the pathos of its motive, and the feeling with which it 
has been carried out. In the center of the piece, the Duke, 
on horseback, altho bowed with the burden of more than 
eighty years, is issuing for the last time from the gates of 
the Horse Guards. His last service to his country has been 
rendered. A-few passers-by stop idly to stare at the great 
man, but, on the right, two or three old pensioners 
straighten their feeble frames, and salute, in military 
fashion, the soldier who led them, so many years before, to 
victory. 

Lord Melbourne, the first Prime Minister of the Queen 

appears in several portraits—the best, a fine half-length by 
Lawrence, who is further represented by his admirable 
portraits of Lord Grey and Sir Robert Peel. The tall, 
handsome figure of Daniel O’Connell forms the subject of 
alarge canvas by Sir David Wilkie. The theatrical char- 
acter of this picture is probably due less to the painter 
than to O’Connell himself, who stands, drawn to his full 
hight, in the most impressive attitude at his command, 
and looks proudly conscious of more greatness than he 
ever possessed. Among the autographs will be found 
some amusing letters written by Benjamin Disraeli, when 
a young man, to the son of Daniel O’Connell with the 
express purpose of provoking that gentleman to a duel. 
“* T shall take every opportunity of holding up your father’s 
name to public contempt,’ writes the amiable youth; “ and 
I fervently pray that you or some one of his blood may 
attempt to avenge the inextinguishable hatred with which 
I shall pursue his existence.”’ 

Of statesmen of later celebrity the exhibited portraits 
are of very unequal merit. Here, for instance, is Millais’s 
scarecrow portrait of the Earl of Beaconsfield; it is said, I 
believe, to be unfinished; in any case it was very ill advised 
to exhibit it. On the same wall, as if to show at one glance 
both the best and the worst of which the artist is capable, 
is hung one of Millais’s most deservedly admired paintings 
—the excellent portrait of John Bright. The portrait of 
the late Lord Shaftesbury, also by Millais, may perhaps be 
ranked, in point of merit, midway between these two. Mr. 
G. F. Watts’s head of Lord Lawrence, the famous Governor- 
General of India, is a noble piece of work; rich, tho somber, 
in color, and free from those broken lights which destroy 
the breadth of so many of his pictures. 

Probably few portraits in the present collection will 
attract (or deserve) more attention than Millais’s portrait 
of Cardinal Newman. It is one of the painter’s master- 
pieces, in which he has rendered with rare sympathy the 
noble dignity, mingled with a sweetness almost feminine, 
which shone in the countenance of the aged Cardinal. 

From Manning to Gordon, from the Christian priest 
whose daily endeavor was the service of his fellow-crea- 
tures, to the Christian soldier, who slaughtered them in the 
name of the Gospel, is, perhaps, afar cry; yet, it may well 
be, not so far in truth as in outward seeming. That the 
soldier also did what he deemed his duty, we have neither 
right nor desire to doubt. The full-length portrait of Gor- 
don, by Mr. Prinsep, presents the general habited as a Chi- 
nese mandarin. The “‘Gordon relics,” lent to the Exhibi- 
tion by Miss Gordon, also relate, for the most part, to the 
years of his service in China. Here the curious may con- 
template, among other objects of interest, the general’s 
fan and chopsticks. 

The South Gallery is principally devoted to the portraits 
of persons eminent in literature and art. Carlyle is both 
represented and misrepresented; in the latter case, by a 
portrait by Mr. G. F. Watts, which deserves to be relegated, 
together with Sir John Millais’s ‘‘ Beaconsfield,” to the 
category of scarecrows. Mr. Whistler’s portrait of Carlyle 
is in the same room; it is evidently an admirable piece of 
art; probably an excellent likeness, if only one could see it 
—but it is hung just beneath the ceiling. Mr. Watts, how- 
ever, appears to better advantage in his portraits of other 
distinguished men of letters—of Robert Browning, Mat- 
thew Arnold, John Stuart Mill and Dante Rossetti. Very 
few contemporary portraits possess such subtlety and 
poetic insight as the best of these; yet comparing them, not 
with contemporary work, but with the greater productions 
of past ages, one is forced to concur in Mr. Ruskin's judg- 
ment, pronounced some seventeen years ago, that ‘‘ Mr. 
Watts’s portraits are conscientious and subtle, and of 
great present interest, yet not realistic enough to last.” 

Of Rossetti, there is also an interesting portrait by his 
own hand—a little pencil drawing, executed, one would 
say from its appearance, when he was between twenty and 
thirty years ofage. Itisdone with extreme care and finish, 
the work of an earnest student rather than a master, and 
is, I believe, a good likeness. Here, too, isone of his nu- 
merous studies of the young wife whose death came like a 
sudden blight upon his hopes and projects. Itis a small 
pen-and-ink drawing; the figure seated, the head resting on 
the hands. The face has that melancholy sweetness so well 
known to admirers of Rossetti’s earlier works. 

The portraits of J. M. W. Turner, R. A., will interest the 
few who yet care for the works of the greatest of landscape 
painters. Years ago, in one of his lectures, Mr. Kuskin 

spoke of the bitter disappointment he had experienced in 
finding that his efforts to awaken Turner’s fellow-country- 
men toa just appreciation of the artist’s genius, had been 
so little effectual. At the present time, the reproach is 
even more widely applicable. Among the many admirers 
of Mr. Ruskin, and members of the various ‘ Ruskin 
Societies,” at least, one might expect to find admirers and 
students of the great master to the interpretation of whose 
works he devoted so many of the best years of his life. 

Perhaps, after all, the greatest art was never compre- 
hended of the multitude. Mr. Whistler holds that there 








of Wellington, standing face to the spectator, with folded 


never has been an artistic age. He pushes his point too 
far; but I believe it will be found that the popularity of the 
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greatest artists (when they have been popular) has usually 
been due, in part, to causes quite other then artistic. The 
ancient Athenians were an artistic people, if ever there was 
one; yet how much of the fame of Phidias, in his own day, 
at least, may be ascribed to the fact that his works consti- 
tuted the most splendid possible expression of the religious 
sentiment of the nation? And, coming nearer to our own 
time, the popularity of our great Reynolds was undoubt- 
edly attributable in far greater measure to the purely 
human, and even personal, interest of his pictures than to 
their supreme excellence as works of art. 

These, and other such, adventitious aids to popularity 
were denied to Turner. He was a landscape painter and 
an interpreter of Nature in her rarest, sublimest or loveli- 
est moods, such as never was before, and, in all probability, 
never will be again. But who cares for Nature in her love- 
liest or sublimest moods? Here and therea solitary poet or 
artist; certainly not the general public. Meanwhile, the 
one merit which the general public is able to discern in a 
landscape—that of fidelity to the most superficial aspect of 
the scene—is commonly neglected by Turner, at least in 
his noblest performances. His works, beyond most others, 
require for their appreciation the trained eye, the cultiva- 
ted intellect, the poetic susceptibility. 

This has been a long digression. I hope it will not be 
thought to require an apology. To return to the Exhibi- 
tion—the most interesting of the portraits of Turner is a 
half-length by his own hand; a capital piece of painting, 
and very fine in color. Judging by other portraits, we 
should pronounce it a flattering likeness. It represents a 
handsome young man of. twenty-two, with bright eyes and 
a strikingly intelligent and vivacious expression. The ar- 
tist has considerably modified the two most unpleasant 
characteristics of his face—the hooked, Jewish nose, and 
the curiously retreating forehead, which, altho unusually 
prominent, immediately above the eyes, sloped toward the 
crown of the head with a suddenness, I should suppose, 
almost singular. In acast of Turner’s face, taken after 
death, which lies before meas I write, these features are 
pronounced to a degree, which, in any record less authen- 
tic, mustinevitably be regarded as caricature. In youth, 
however, the thick hair would partly conceal the abnormal 
retreat of the forehead, while the nose, always strongly 
aquiline, would doubtless become more hooked with ad- 
vancing years. 

The other portraits of Turner in the Exhibition are an 
interesting half-length by John Linnell, and a sketch in 
water-color by J. T. Smith, formerly keeper of the prints in 
the British Museum. The latter was done by stealth 
(Turner only once in his life consented to sit for his por- 
trait), when the artist was one day in the print-room of the 
Museum. It is like in some respects, but curiously inac- 
curate as regards the forehead, which it represents as un- 
usually high! The little painting, by Sir William Allan, 
of a young man in a high felt hat, is surely wrongly de- 
scribed as a portrait of Turner; it presents no resemblance 
to any other likeness of the artist. 

A few words must suffice for the rest of the Exhibition. 
Here are several portraits of Dickens and Thackeray, in- 
cluding the sketch of Thackeray, reading, by S. Lawrence, 
and the small three-quarter length of Dickens by Frith—an 
interesting likeness, but by no means equal to the portrait 
by Maclise, now in the National Gallery, which Thackeray 
pronounced, as a likeness of Dickens, “‘ perfectly amazing.” 
** A looking-glass,” said he, “could not render a better fac- 
simile.”’ Of great interest, also, are the three portraits of 
Elizabeth Barrett-Browning. One of them, a quaint little 
picture, lent by her son, represents the future poetess as a 
very young child, in a white dress, and carrying flowers. 
There are many other portraits in the Exhibition which 
ought not to be passed without notice; the titles only of a 
few of the most important are all that I can mention in 
conclusion. Portraits of authors: Lord Macaulay, George 
Grote, the historian of Greece (by Millais); Henry Hallam, 
Sir Henry Taylor (by Watts); George Eliot and Charlotte 
Bronté. Of musicians: Mendelssohn, Sterndale Bennett 
(by Millais); and Jenny Lind (Madame Goldschmidt). Of 
artists: Mulready (by Linnell); John Phillip (by himself); 
Sir Edwin Landseer (by himself); and a more masculine, 
tho less popular, painter of animals—John Ward (by him- 
self); John Linnell (by himself); and lastly, Charles Keene, 
the exhibition of whose drawings, consequent upon his 
death last year, revealed his possession of artistic powers 
quite unsuspected by those who knew him only by his 
clever contributions to Punch. 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 








Sanitary. 
THE EXAMINATION OF DRINKING WATERS. 


THE examination of potable waters is important as de- 
termining their fitness for use. Evidence is constantly 
accumulating that many diseases are conveyed to the sys- 
tem through drinking water. Two divisions must be rec- 
ognized, namely, those which arise from general or promis- 
cuous filth, and those which arise from definite and specific 
and pathogenic forms of minute life. Thus nausea, diar- 
rhea, etc.,.result from common befoulment of water, while 
typhoid fever, for instance, is claimed to result only from a 
specific contagion. Distrust of the evil effects of impure 
water often arises among the masses from the fact that so 
much of common or ordinary filthy water may be imbibed 
by sO many persons with impunity. Thus Emmerich 
** daily, for two weeks, drank from one to two pints of very 
foul water taken from a hospital brook which, to the naked 
eye and to chemical tests, was distinctly infected with 
sewage, and which stowed a large amount of chlorides, 
ammonia, and various organic substances. During the 
first three days he noticed slight gastritis, yet during the 
remainder of the fortnight no ill effects were recognized. 


tested upon himself in the same way the effect of the same 


‘the general good character of the Upper Delaware and at- 


There can be no doubt that some persons are more resistful 
of disease than others, that some stomachs better than 
others neutralize injurious substances, and that in the con- 
servatism of Nature a kind of toleration of evils is some- 
times established; but it would not do for all the children 
and invalids, or even all the well people of a city to follow 
the example of Emmerich. There is abundant evidence 
that foul waters do disagree with many. What we know 
of the laws of life teach us that pure water and pure foods 
are favorable to health and that impurities are a tax upon 
vital force—a tax, indeed, often borne without bankruptcy 
of health or life, but not in the interests of good health or 
long life. There is also abundant evidence that impure 
waters are the culture places for disease and invite those 
specific forms of contagion which too often become epi- 
demic. It is, therefore, important that we have means of 
estimating the comparative or actual purity of water used 
for drinking purposes. 


CHEMICAL @XAMINATIONS 


are valuable because they help to determine the quality of 
water by pointing out some of its special variations from 
the standard of purity. Some of these might possibly exist 
without injury, just as there may be carbonic oxide in the 
air without organic impurity; but as a general fact such is 
not the case, and it is a real measure as to its healthfulness.. 

We know that there are some real criticisms to be made 
upon chemical examinations as an index of the purity of 
water and that they do not reveal the specific infectiveness 
of this or that germ. But we also know that the results 
are so uniform and approximate as to be very valuable in 
making up the evidence in a case, and that, therefore, these 
results should always be secured for comparison with other 
kinds of evidence, such as clinical, biological, or that de- 
rived from the senses. Chemistry, too, is constantly per- 
fecting and increasing its methods of tests. 
Thus the sulphuric acid process for estimating the organic 
nitrogen, first used by Kjeldahl in 1883 for solid or semi- 
solid organic compounds has been successfully applied by 
J. A. Blair, of Edinburgh, and others to the analysis of the 
organic matters contained in potable waters, as well as the 
sulphuric acid and permanganate process for estimating 
the organic carbon. While recognizing the limitations of 
chemical analysis, we cannot dispense with it as a mode of 
test. 

BIOLOGICAL EXAMINATIONS. 

There has been much expectation that biological exam- 
ination would furnish us with very valuable evidence as to 
the purity or impurity of water. Thus it has been claimed 
that the number of bacteria, or other forms of minute life, 
found in water would be a test as toits purity. But it is 
also found that the aggregate number does not at all de- 
note those which are of value as helping to purify, or keep 
pure, and that it is impossible as yet to classify the specific, 
the injurious, the harmless, and the beneficial bacteria. As 
a rule it is found that there are fewer bacteria in very deep 
wells, or at the sources of most rivers; yet even here there 
are some unaccountable contradictions. Not to allude to 
the evidence Percy Frankland and others noted in previops 
reports, Dr. G. C. Currier read, February, 1891, before the 
American Society of Civil Engineers, a biological study on 
the “self-purification of flowing water and theinfluence of 
polluted water in the causation of disease.’’ While he 
found in the Passaic River at Paterson, after receiving sew- 
age, 2,172 bacteria in one centimeter and 4,000 ina Newark 
hydrant supplied from the lower Passaic, he found 20,340 in 
the Delaware near the Trenton water intake; yet he admits 


tempts to account for the strange record by a three days’ 
previous rain and by the fact that some forms were found 
which “are probably antagonistic to the germs of typhoid.” 
This is but an example of the unsatisfactory condition of 
bacteriological evidence at present; but there is reason 
to hope that more experience and an immense collection of 
observations from competent observers will enable us to 
eliminate errors, to classify forms, and to add this to 
other modes of testing. 

Multitudes of examples teach us the hazard of general 
and specific disease from impure waters, especially such as 
receive sewage, or specific germs. Our safety is in pure 
water, or when there is suspicion of pollution, in thorough 
boiling before use until a better supply can be secured. 








Science. 


THE soaring of birdsis again discussed by Mr. Peal in 
Nature. He maintains, from his observations in India, 
that the problem will be best solved by the case of such 
birds as pelicans, vultures, etc., which, as they soar, stead- 
ily rise in a gentle breeze, over a large plain, under condi- 
tions where up-rushes of air are quite out of the question. 
Such cases are not complicated by vertical movements of 
the air, as at sea. Upper Assam is a dead level, some 60 
miles wide by 200 long; and over this area the air drift is 
from 5 to 10 miles an hour. The birds do not rise in a dead 
calm, nor in stormy weather, but while a gentle, steady 
breeze is blowing. The question is, he says, not how large 
birds sustain themselves (without flapping their wings) in 
a wind, when there are rising and falling strata of “‘ differ- 
ent velocities,” but how large birds like the adjutant, peli- 
can and vulture can rise from 300 to 3,000 feet, in a steady 
breeze, without flapping their wings. It is not mere flota- 
tion; they have to raise 20 or 30 pounds some 2,000 feet, in 
addition to what the albatross does. He observed that 
these large pelicans, vultures, etc., rise from the ground by 
flapping the wings, and continue this till they are 100 or 
200 feet up, and then begin to soar, in right or left hand 
spirals, 100 or 200 yards across. At each lap they rise 10 or 
20 feet, and make as many yards leeway, drifting slowly 
with the wind, and continue thus to rise until out of sight 
above. He thinks that the solution is that, when going 
with the wind, the bird gathers momentum by going down 
a slight incline; and when it turns and meets the breeze, 








sort of water, but observed no detriment to his health.” 














ing it over a shorter course. Thus it starts the next lap at 
a slightly higher level, but some 20 yards to leeward. Va- 
riation of the speed of the wind at different levels is here 
quite out of the question; the bird, too, keeps to its steady 
spiral, and as steadily ascends at each lap. His idea is 
that all these birds go up to these hights to sleep or doze. 


....-The Rev. George Henslow, a famous botanist of 
the Old World, has recently made a critical examination 
of the desert flora of Egypt, and finds many special points 
of generalinterest. The prevailing tints of blue-gray color 
isa feature similar to what we find on American desert, 
with the same adaptation by deep rooting to sustain the 
vegetation during the long-continued heat and drought— 
the surface sand often indicating a temperature of 140°. 
Thereis not a drop of rain during ten months. Also, asin 
our deserts, spinescent plants, and plants with curiously 
knobby roots prevail. A felt-like hair clothed many leaves, 
and the cuticles of all are thickened. Calcium chloride, a 
powerful absorbent, is found in many of the species. Usu- 
ally the flowers are not showy, and many species are self- 
fertilizing. Chickweed, which abounds in England and 
the long-settled portions of America, abounds in Egypt, 
but has there learned to do without the little white flower 
which it bears with us, he probably meaning that it is apet- 
alous. Professor Henslow repeated what has before been 
stated in this department that the ““‘mummy wheat” is a 
fraud in which the Egyptians are adepts. They can man- 
age by sleight of hand to take it out of the mummy before 
your eyes. No mummy wheat that is genuine, says the 
Professor, can possibly grow. As for ‘‘ mummy peas,” the 
Professor declares that the Egyptians were in utter igno- 
rance of any form of pea when the mummies were prepared. 


....-The honey of the Malta bees is noted for its purity 
and delicious flavor. This is due to the extensive crop of 
sulla (clover), from which the bees extract most of their 
honey. Some one has estimated that to collect one pound 
of honey from clover 62,000 heads of this flower must be ex 

amined, and 3,750,000 visits must be made by the bees. 








Personals. 


ONE of the most bitter opponents of the French in 
West Africa is a soldier of fortune named Samory. He 
was the son of a poor man, and at an early age was sent to 
traverse the country of the Upper Niger as a trader. When 
twenty years of age he endeavored to redeem his mother, 
who had been carried into slavery, by giving himself in her 
place; but the chief kept them both. Samory served his 
new master for seven and a half years, acquiring a great 
name as a warrior, and at the end of that time gave his 
services to a neighboring chief. Here also he acquired 
great influence, and conceived the idea of creating a vast 
empire for himself. He conquered one country after an- 
other, untilin 1878 his influence extended over the whole of 
the Upper Niger; and but for the arrival of the French in 
1882, he would have been master of all the country down to 
the Senegal. His kingdom is divided into ten great Gov- 
ernments and 162 sub-divisions, and is governed with a 
firm hand. Altho a treaty has been made between him 
and the French, he denies that he is subject to any protec- 
tor ate. 


....General Menabrea, the Italian Minister to Paris who 
has recently resigned, was aid-de-camp of Victor Emmanuel 
at the time when Napoleon III attempted to divide Italy; 
and to his presence of mind and prampt decisive action, 
probably, was due the failure of the attempt. Napoleon 
had charged Victor Emmanuel with being unable to main- 
tain his Government especially in view of the movements 
of Garibaldi, who was meditating an attack upon Rome. 
On the receipt of Napoleon’s letter Victor Emmanuel 
turned to Menabrea and asked what should be done. The 
latter replied that the only thing to do was to arrest Gari- 
baldi, who had acted contrary to the law. He was told to 
do so, and with consummate skill and prompt decisive 
action he carried out the arrest, taking Garibaldi from the 
midst of his own troops and confining him in Varignano. 
The next day Victor Emmanuel wrote a letter to Napoleon 
announcing the fact, and asserted his entire ability to 
govern his own kingdom. 


....The interest of the Nizam of Hyderabad in the Im- 
perial diamond that is now in litigation in India is easily 
understood from the fact that, whereas the two most cele- 
brated cut diamonds in the world, the Koh-i-Noor and the 
Regent or Pitt diamonds, weigh only 106 and 136 carats re- 
spectively, this weighs 180 carats. Originally, in its rough 
state, its weight was 457 carats. A portion of 45 carats was 
cut from this and made into a brilliant of 20 carats, and the 
remaining block was sent to Amsterdam, where, under the 
personal direction of three prominent lapidaries, it was cut 
to its present size, the whole cutting occupying eighteen 
months. It derived its name from the remark of the 
Prince of Wales, who, when it was exhibited by request to 
the Queen, exclaimed: ‘It is an imperial diamond.” 


....Sir Henry Drummond Wolff, the new British Ambas- 
sador to Spain, and who has been prominent in Eastern af- 
fairs, having served on the European Commission for or- 
ganizing Eastern Rumelia and as Minister to the Court of 
Persia, is a son of the Rev. Dr. Wolff, the learned and ad 
venturous missionary clergyman whose travels in Persia 
and Bokhara drew much attention to those countries, and 
were really the originating impulse of the missions which 
have been established among the Armenians and Nes- 
torians. 


....Mr. Whittier has been suffering from a second attack 
of the grip, but has much improved under the care of his 


niece, who has been his faithful attendant during his stay 
at Newburyport. 


...-Cardinals Manning and Simeoni were elevated to the 


rank of Cardinal on the same day and died on the same day. 
Cardinal Manning’s last letter was addressed to his Vati- 





this extra momentum is used in lifting the bird and carry- 





can brother. 


February 18, 1892. 
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AN interesting musical week was last one; the numbers 
prefixed to most of its entertainments to mark their serial 
place reminding one of the advance of the season, and of 
the fact that social and climatic conditions still restrict to 
five orsix months much of the material for enjoyment 
ample forten. On Tuesday evening came the fourth Boston 
Symphony Orchestra concert; on Wednesday Mr. de Pach- 
mann was heard again ina pianoforte recital of uncommon 
interest; on Friday afternoon and Saturday evening occur- 
red New York’s Philharmonics—the fourth rehearsal and 
fourth concert—and over in Brooklyn that city’s fourth 
Philharmonic, delegated as hitherto this season to Mr. Ni- 
kisch and his forces. On Friday evening the Kneisel Quar- 
tet were heard in a most refined and delightful perform- 
ance of chamber-music. Besides all the foregoing the 
operatic element of the week brought at the Metropolitan 
four representations—to-wit, ‘‘ Lohengrin,’’ ‘‘ Hamlet,’’ 
“Don Giovanni,” and ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet.” There is also 
to be noted the termination »of the long run of Audran’s 
opera-comique ‘“‘La Cigale,’’ at the Garden Theater, and of 
the operettas ‘‘ Nanon” and ‘“‘ The Tyrolean” at the Casino. 

Mr. Nikisch continues to be not as happy in making up his 

programs as was his conductorial forerunner, Mr. Gericke 
—perhaps the only point of unfavorable comparison between 
the old and the new leaders of the unsurpassed band hail- 
ing from Boston. Berlioz’s ‘‘ Harold” Symphony has ceased 
to interest the best sort of musical public that attend the 
concerts in the Boston Music Hall or the Whickering Hall 
here. Devoid of genuinely beautiful or lofty musical ideas. 
wanting throughout in any true and sustained emotional 
sentiment, the ‘‘ Harold’’ represents in perfection Berlioz’s 
poverty of thought along with his splendid knowledge of 
orchestral resources. Year by year of his life, work by 
work, was that knowledge thrown away on nothing worthy 
their exercising. Inits patchy elaborateness of writing the 
“Harold” is merely another superior lesson for students in 
instrumentation—and that is all: like the “Fantastique” or 
“ Lelio” or-much of the ‘“‘ Faust’’ music, even of the ‘“ Lear” 
overture. ‘‘I wonder that you will still be talking, Signor 
Benedick; nobody marks you’’—applies to a genius in the 
mechanics of music whose slighting-off by critics and ene- 
mies during his lifetime is now likely to be confirmed by 
the generation succeeding, but confirmed from convictions 
devoid of mere personal hostility and of prejudice. The 
remainder of the program at this concert was a quaint 
concerto by Handel for strings and wind, possessing a cer- 
tain archaic interest in its formal beauty; the prelude to 
* Lohengrin,” and Dr. Richter’s familiar arrangement of 
three passages in the “‘ Dusk of the Gods,” including “‘Sieg- 
fried’s Rhine-journey.”” These Wagnerian excerpts, like 
Berlioz’s prolixities, were played in unsurpassable style; 
and might better have come first on the program. More 
than a word is due to Mr. Franz Kneisel for an exquisitely 
successful undertaking of the viola’s prominent part in the 
“Harold.” By the by, why does not Bruch or Brahms or 
somebody else of this day, write a violaconcerto? Brahms 
has made great use of it in one of his quintets, David com- 
posed for it a concertino, Taglischbeck a concertstiick, and 
there is other recent musicinits repertory; but not enough. 
In spite of certain tonal deficiencies of a solo-instrument 
in a concerto, tasteful and intelligent writing for the tenor 
in such a work might result in a beautiful and a relatively 
novel concert composition. 

The Philharmonic’s fourth program presented, under 
more favorable conditions than those for making an earlier 
acquaintance with the work, Bruch’s new violin-concerto 
(number three, Opus 58), with Mrs. Camilla Urso as the 
soloist—besides Wagner’s ‘‘ Faust Overture’ and Schu- 
mann’s Fourth Symphony, and Liszt’s ‘* Prometheus” 
Overture, Mrs. Urso, who had something like an ovation 
from the public and the orchestra, gave an admirable per- 
formance of her share in the concerto—after having got her 
violin in tune. (Faulty intonation, especially in beginning 
to play, and in getting well on in a movement, is 
a characteristic of this excellent artist’s work that lately 
seems chronic in it.) The concerto improves on such fur- 
ther acquaintance. The charms of its flowing second 
movement especially become more manifest. The final 
Allegro is thematically pretty weak and very moderately 
effective in its orchestration. The always favorite Schu- 
mann symphony on this occasion was given for the first 
time in this city in the recent version which Dr. Franz 
Wuellner, of Cologne, prepared from Schumann’s first 
score of his symphony (written in 1841). This first score 
the composer took in hand and rewrote, with much fuller 
orchestration and with a quantity of more or less notice- 
able structural modifications in its course, some ten years 
later. Substantially, however, the symphony is lit- 
tle different in the earlier shape, and its final shape, 
so constantly in use all over the musical world, is its bet- 
ter development. Probably the larger part of an audience 
—persons not familiar with it measure by measure as it is 
usually given—would not remark anything in the 1841 ver- 
sion unlike the later score. Inasmuch, too, as Dr. Wuell- 
ner, in editing it, took certain liberties with his task, the 
value of it for comparisons is impaired. Altogether there 
seems no sound or useful reason for the publication and 
performance of the present edition, at least. Mr. Anton 
Seidl conducted; and particularly in that magnificent Wag- 
nerian torso of a symphony which the composer terms an 
overture (a pity it is that it has not come down under the 
title “‘ Faust in Solitude: a symphonic poem’’) was his 
leadership of the orchestra illustrated. Liszt’s ‘‘ Prome- 
theus” is trash; and chaotic trash withal. The following 
exceedingly interesting announcement was added to the 
program by order of the Philharmonic’s Board of Di- 
rectors: 

“The Directors of the Philharmonic Society of New York beg 
to announce that the Fiftieth Anniversary of the organization of 
the Society will be celebrated by three Festival Concerts, to be 
given at the Metropolitan Opera House, under the direction of 








Mr. Anton Seidl, Conductor, on the evenings of April 2ist and 
28d, and the afternoon of April 22d, 1892. 

“ Appropriate and attractive programs will be presented, in 
which eminent soloists will take part, the full particdlars of 
which will be published in the program of the fifth rehearsal and 
concert of this season.” 

The “Lohengrin” performance of Monday was excep- 
tionally fine, Mr. Jean de Reszke in the title part and su- 
perb voice aud Mme. Albani’s Elsa, a study full of the most 
sympathetic and dramatic touches. Mr. Lassalle and Mr. 
Edouard de Reszke made “‘ Hamlet’’ more acceptable than 
Thomas’s opera, uninspired either by Shakespearean or 
musical feeling, usually is; and Miss Margaret Reid, a 
young American coloratur singer, madea notably fine début 
as Ophelia. It will be remembered that in connection with 
the operatic outlook this column last week gave a bit of 
advice to those persons whose feelings are partisan rather 
than broadly artistic—viz., toexpect no immediate decision 
as to opera next year under German or French or Italian 
conditions, but to wait patiently until the matter is 
evolved through the Board of Directors, and promulgated 
some time in course of several weeks—or even later. It is 
to be repeated here that the chances of the present man- 
agement’s continuance are increasingly good, with such 
performances as the best now given, and any chances of ad- 
justing the pecuniary equilibrium of another season. Last 
week brought a special and sudden announcement—that 
Mr. Anton Seidl will conduct the forthcoming ‘‘ Master- 
singers” and “Flying Dutchman”’ representations—a most 
judicious and unexpected arrangement. This, too, indi- 
cates more than merely Messrs. Abbey and Grau as exer- 
cising managerial wisdom in an exigency. If not a word 
to the wise, it isa sign. The last four weeks of the season 
are now come. What will be done during them will 
amount to an influence likely to bear strongly on the 
Directors and on public preference. 








Vews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 

THE negotiations in regard to the Bering Sea Ques- 
tion continue. The commissioners bave held several meet- 
ings, without, however, reaching any conclusion. An 
agreement has been reached that the three neutral govern- 
ments to name arbitrators, shall be Sweden, Holland and 
Switzerland. The treaty, however, has not been signed 
and, according to the stipulations by Lord Salisbury, the 
text must be submitted to him, the British Ambassador at 
Washington not being authorized to sign it. It is reported 
that the English Government is averse to the renewal of 
the modus vivendi, and there seems to be a disposition to 
prolong the consideration of the question. 





....The Atlantic Transport Line steamer ‘‘ Missouri ”’ 
will sail from New York March 12th, with a cargo of flour 
for the Russian famine regions. The steamer’s service 
are free; the loading will be done free by Messrs. Thomas 
Hogan & Sons, the Berwind-White Coal Co., have offered 
to coal her, the New York Central will give free trans- 
port, no wharfage or storage charges will be made and prob- 
ably the insurance charges will be nothing. The 2, 
tons subscribed in Minneapolis will leave room for 1,500 
tons more and the steamer will carry all that offers up to 
date of sailing. 


.... The President has appointed Mr. Rowland B. Mahany, 
of New York, a young man of about twenty-six years of 
age and a graduate of Harvard College, United States 
Minister to Ecuador. 


...-In accordance with the decision of the Supreme 
Court General Thayer withdrew from the Governorship 
of Iowa in favor of Governor Boies, who entered on the 
office. 


....The State Department has received from San Fran- 
cisco claims of sailors on the *“ Baltimore’ against the 
Chilean Government amounting to $1,305,000. 


...-A commiss ion has come to Washington from Canada 
for the purpose of considering reciprocity arrangements 
with this country. 


...A new extradition treaty is being negotiated with 
France, on much the same terms as that arranged with 
England. 


....President Harrison has nominated Representative 
McKenna, of California, as Judge of the Ninth Judicial 
Circuit. 





FOREIGN. 

....Parliament was opened on Tuesday. The Queen’s 
speech referred to the death of the Duke of Clarence as a 
great personal loss to her Majesty; the relation of foreign 
powers are friendly. Reference was made to the conclusion 
of an agreement with the United States referring to the 
Bering Sea dispute to arbitration, to the establishment of 
Zanzibar as a free port tending to the development of the 
Sultan’s dominion and the promotion of British commerce; 
the promises made of bills for local government in Ireland; 
for increasing the number of small holdings in the agri- 
cultural districts of Great Britain; for improving the disci- 
pline of the Established Church in regard to moral offenses 
and amending the law with respect to the liability of em- 
ployers for injuries sustained by employés. 


.... The Russian Government reports that on account of 
the heavy snows forming a strong crust it has become 
much more easy to transport food in Russia, and grain has 
already reached the famine stricken provinces in large 
numbers, so that the condition of the sufferers has much 
improved. The Government has abandoned its intention 
of rapidiy pushing the Trans-Siberian railway to comple- 
tion, and claims that the famine regions will have ample 
materials to keep them until spring. 


....At a meeting held in Devonshire House, to elect a 
successor to Lord Hartington as leader of the Liberal 





Unionists, Joseph Chamberlain was formally elected to the 
post. In the House of Commons he afterward made some 
very strong attacks upon the Liberal Party, charging them 
with wavering in their policy in regard to the evacuation 
of Egypt, and of being still ignorant of what home rule 
scheme Mr. Gladstone intended to submit. 


....The Norwegian Legislature, the Storthing, was 
opened at Christiania February 9th. The budget shows a 
goodsurplus. The speech from the throne promised bills 
dealing with literary and artistic copyright, the building 
of new harbors, the supervision of labor in factories, the 
institution of accident and old age insurance, and a general 
reduction of duties. A credit will be called to enable Nor- 
way to take part in the Chicago Exposition. 


.... Reports have come that there is considerable disquiet 
in Brazil, and that another revolution is imminent. It is 
said that three of the ministers have handed their resigna- 
tion in to General Peixotto, which is an indication that the 
Government is breaking up. To this Brazilian officials in 
this country reply that the reports are sensational and 
without good basis of fact. 


.... The charge is made that Messrs. Dillon, O’Brien and 
Healy, members of the House of Commons, at their own 
request, received police protection in Ireland, whereas they 
had previously used the most violent language against the 
executive for having them “shadowed.’’ In reply it was 
said that the protection had been given, but further infor- 
mation was refused. 


....Dispatches from Guatemala indicate that there will 
be trouble in the presidential election. Two candidates 
claim a majority, and the Chamber will have to decide 
between them. Meanwhile, the actual President will re- 
main in office as a provisional arrangement, which may 
possibly become regular through the mere lapse of time. 


.... There has been a gathering of the fleets of the great 
powers in the Levant. “The French and Russian squadrons 
are going to Alexandria, the Austrian warships to the 
Pirzus, where they will be joined by two Italian ironclads 
and a division of the German squadron. From there they 
will act within co-operating distance of the English fleet. 


....A statement was read in the Reichstag, in Berlin, on 
behalf of the Center Party withdrawing the demand that 
the Jesuits be allowed to return to Germany in view of the 
Government’s opposition to the demand and the agitation 
caused by the Education bill, against which there has been 
continued opposition. ; 


.... The Provincial elections in Buenos Ayres, Argentine 
Republic, resulted in a triumph for the conciliation party, 
The radicals were badly defeated. This indicates that two 
of the three political parties have united and secured a vic- 
tory which will be a great boon for the Republic. 


.... The Pope has written the Archbishop of Paris enjoin- 
ing theimmediate withdrawal of catechisms, and declaring 
that any political exhortations on the part of the clergy 
are a distinct encroachment on the provinces of the civil 
power whether Monarchical or Republican. 


....Four anarchists were executed in Xeres, February 
10th. This has aroused a great deal of hostility among the 
anarchists throughout Spain, and resulted in the arrest of 
a large number in Barcelona. 


....The Belgrade correspondent of a German paper has 
been expelled from Servia on a charge of telegraphing 
reports which caused a fall in Servian funds. 


.... There continue to come in complaints with regard to 
the brutality of minor officials in the German Army. 


...-There have been several earthquakes and violent 
eruptions of a volcano in New Zealand. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


Wovwv .p not The Mistakes of Congregationalism In and Around 
Boston prove a more fruitful topic for the Ministers’ Meeting 
than The Mistakes of Moses?—The Congregationalist. 





....The dignity and honor of our nation has been insulted 
many times and in many ways, but neverso directly as by the 
decision of the managers of the World's Fair to open their 
grounds to the whisky traffic, and the disposition to open them 
on Sunday as every other day.— Wesleyan Christian Advocate. 


....Mr. Blaine’s withdrawal of his name leaves a clear field for 
President Harrison as the likeliest candidate to be his own suc- 
cessor. And unquestionably the confidence of the country in his 
character, wisdom and executive capacity has been continually 
increasing. It is a fortunate country that has such a man as its 
chief magistrate.—The Advance. 


....-The spoils system is of ancient growth, and has deep roots 
But it is beyond question that more has been done for Civil Serv- 
ice Reform in all departments of the Federal Government during 
the two first years of Mr. Harrison’s Administration than in the 
four of Mr. Cleveland’s. But Mr. Cleveland talked more concern- 
ing Civil Service Reform in any twenty-four hours than Mr. Har- 
rison has done in twenty-four months.—The Inter-Ocean. 


....-The Louisiana Lottery should be termed “The Louisiana 
State University of Immorality and Vice.” Its course of in- 
struction is, Excitement, Dislike of Work, Gain without Labor, 
Falsehood, Dishonesty. Its graduates are disappointed men, 
speculators, dishonest men, drunkards and criminals. Its pat- 
tronage is from all the States and from all classes. Its fruits in 


life are blighted hopes, impoverished homes, wrecked lives, and, 
not infrequently, suicides.— United Presbyterian. 


.... What a spectacle we havein our denomination to-day, 
committees trying to patch upan old creed made two or three 
hundred years ago, so that it will fit on the nineteenth century. 
Why do not our millinery establishments take out of the garrets 
the coalscuttle bonnets which your great-grandmothers wore, 
and try to fit them on the head of the modern maiden? You can- 
not fix upathree hundred year old creed so as to fit our time. 
Princeton will sew on alittle patch, and Union Seminary will 
sew ona little patch, and Allegheny Seminary and Danville Sem- 
inary will sew on other patches, and by the time the creed is done 
it will be as varigated as Joseph’s coat of many colors. Think of 
having to change an o)d creed to make it clear that all infants 
dying goto Heaven! Iam so glad that the commitiees are going 
to let the babiesin. Thank you. So many ofthem are al yin 
that all the hills of Heaven look like a Sunday-school anniversa- 
ry.—T. De Witt Talmage. 
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A SHAMEFUL CANDIDACY. 


UNQUESTIONABLY David Bennett Hillis the most for- 
bidding figure in American politics. 

In shrewdness of political maneuvering, in cunning 
calculation of chances, in skillful use of the prerogatives 
and patronage of office for partisan and personal ends, he 
has no equal; but these constitute his whole stock in 
trade. 

“I am a Democrat” is his sole political creed. He 
identifies himself with the party and the party with 
himself. Partisan ends with him are personal ends, and 
personal ends party ends. His official acts have been of 
a partisan-personal character. An unselfish public policy 
has never been in histhoughts. He has served the State 
as one whose chief concern is tosee what the State can 
do for him, not what he can do for the State. 

Of any public act or any expressed thought indicating 
the statesman he has been guiltless. Not once, that we 
can recall, has he allowed himself to be betrayed by a 
broad, noble and unselfish suggestion. Believing that 
the league of liquor dealers would serve him and his 
purposes he made himself their friend, bidding defiance 
to the moral sentiment of the State. In espousing a 
cause, or proposivg a measure, or appointing to office, 
his chief inquiry has been, *‘ Will it inure to my ben- 
efit?” 

This map, who knows no nobler purpose than his own 
ends, no higher creed than ‘‘ [am a Democrat,” no other 
patriotism than subserviency to the party ‘‘ machine,” 
no broader statesmanship than that which advances his 
personal fortunes in politics, is giving his time, talent 
and resources in trickery to the endeavor to have himself 
nominated for President of the United States. It is a 
most disgusting spectacle. He is Senator of the United 
States; but his sense of duty is as small as his sense of 
decency; and instead of occupying his seat at Washing- 
ton, he is openly and shamelessly working for his own 
candidacy, To use his own words, “Iam getting the 
delegates.” He has been a Senator for nearly a year, 


{ 








drawing a Senator’s pay, even for the time he occupied 
the office of Governor; and the only service he has ren- 
dered the country is the service of his presence for a 
period of less than ten days. He has alandoned his desk 
and his duty, but not his pay. When he took the oath 
as Senator he promised ‘‘well and faithfully” to ‘‘dis- 
charge the duties of the office.” He is deliberately dis- 
regarding that solemn promise, because his own selfish 
interests supervene. 

It is no wonder that the best element of his own party 
have risen in revolt against his odious tyranny, and have 
denounced his unscrupulous attempts to secure for him- 
self the vote of New York in the National Democratic 
Convention. He has long been identified with that low, 
little, contemptible phase of politics known as ‘‘ peanut 
politics.” He is very nearly insensible to the un-paring 
protests from respectable Democrats which have accuniu- 
lated against him. He cares little if he may gain his 
point. He is bound to “‘ get the delegates,” and he will 
probably succeed. But he counts too much on his 
shrewdness and mastery of chicanery. He is overshrewd 
and underwise. 

He does not perceive that his candidacy has any moral 
bearings; that itisan offense against the public to seek to 
gain the Presidency by the arts of a Tammany alderman; 
that in public estimation he that is faithless in little will 
be faithless in much; that he who misrules a State can- 
not be trusted to rule the nation; that low cunning, apt- 
ness in partisan devices, and shrewdness in political bar- 
gaining, do not pass current for statesmanship; that a 
bad record as Governor, and no record as Senator, cannot 
beget public confidence; that public confidence ‘is given 
only to men who have civic virtue, dignity of character, 
a love of country larger than love of self, a record for 
duty well performed, and capacity for a broad and noble 
public policy. 

David Bennett Hill is shrewd, we say, but he is not 
‘wise. His shrewdness has carried him further than it 
carries most men; but the end cannot be far off. 
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THE LOTTERY ON THE RUN. 


THE Lottery ison the run. Its arrogant defiance has 
given place to abject and humiliating surrender. One 
day the Lottery Democrats were declaring themselves 
the only true Democrats of the State, and their State 
Committee were importing Winchester rifles and am- 
munition to distribute among all their vile followers to 
terrorize the people; the next day John A. Morris, 
President of the Lottery Company, published his letter 
to the people of Louisiana, declaring that he renounced 
all desire to extend the Lottery Charter, and would not 
accept the charter on the conditions of the Amendment. 
One day McEnery, Judge of the Louisiana Supreme 
Court, and Lottery candidate for Governor, was pro- 
nouncing the Federal law excluding the Lottery from 
the privileges of the mails unconstitutional and invalid; 
the next day the Supreme Court of the United States, by 
nine unanimous votes, declared it valid and constitu- 
tional, and McEnery and Morris were writing letters to 
the regular Anti-Lottery Democratic State Committee, 
begging them to join with them in a new deal. 

The proposition was that the two Democratic tickets 
headed by McEnery and Foster should be withdrawn, 
and a new convention held which should unite both fac- 
tions. This proposition the Anti-Lottery Democrats 
have rejected with scorn, not believing it sincere, but 
only a trick to get them out of the way and elect a leg- 
islature of uncertain men, who could be bought to serve 
the Lottery. There are a plenty of tricks that could be 
played, A snap constitutional convention could be 
called, whose amendments, according to a late Southern 
plan, should be declared adopted without being submit- 
ted to the people, and which should extend the charter 
of the company on easy conditions; or the question 
whether the present Lottery charter expires in 1893 or 
1895 might be settled by a compromise legislature in the 
interest of Morris and Company. It is now fully decided, 
we judge, that the Democratic schism remains, unless 
the McEnery men conclude to make their surrender com- 
plete by withdrawing their ticket unconditionally. The 
enemies of the Lottery will not be frightened by the 
bogy of nigger rule. They would rather, if there were 
any danger, throw the State into the hands of the Repub- 
licans for a year or two than give it to the Lottery for a 
quarter of a century; and they are right. 

And yet we fear that the present condition of things in 
Louisiana is not particularly favorable to the practical 
enfranchisement of the Negro in Louisiana. If the Dem- 
ocrats are divided, so are the Republicans equally. The 
Lottery wing of the Republican Party has held its con- 
vention. It was called to order by P. F. Herwig, a large 
Lottery stockholder. Its chairman was a Negro Senator 
who voted for the Lottery, and the Chairman of its new 
Committee is another Negro who voted for the Lottery 
bill. The principal Republican paper in Louisiana de- 
nounces the Convention and its candidates as servants of- 
the Lottery, and the Republicans opposed to the Lottery 
are to hold their Convention on Wednesday of this week. 
The Republican split balances the Democratic split, for 
the question dominates politics in both parties; and the 
Anti-Lottery Democrats would rather risk a Republican 
victory, of which they have no fear, however, than yield» 
to Morris and McEnery. They are not frightened. 











OUR NEXT-DOOR NEIGHBORS. 





THE remark that we are apt to know least about what is 
atour very door applies with special force to the countries 
bordering us on the south. Reciprocity treaties, the 
Nicaragua Canal and general commercial interests have 
opened up somewhat Central America and the West 
Indies, and Mexico is achieving a somewhat unenviable 
notoriety from the Garzia insurrection; but still the aver- 
age American we suspect knows far more of almost any 
European State than he does of them. This ignorance is 
especially marked in regard to the work of evangelizing 
those countries. Every one knows about missions in 
China, in Syria, on the Congo. How many remember 
that there are as faithful workers in Guatemala, on the 
Moskito Coast, or in the States of Mexico? Appeal after 
appeal is heard for the tribes of Central Africa, but 
very few know of the churches with their thousands 
of members in the Bahamas and in Jamaica composed 
of men from those same tribes. We read of the trials 
and discouragements of Judson in Burma, of the mis- 
sionaries in the South Seas, but they were no greater 
than those experienced by many a faithful worker in 
the West Indies among ignorant slaves and hostile 
planters, and the American Board Mission in Mex- 
ico has its martyr’'s grave. We propose to celebrate 
the centenary of modern missions the present year, for- 
getful of the fact that the great work of the Moravian 
Church was occasioned by the story of a slave from the 
Danish West Indies and was inaugurated at St. Thomas 
sixty years before Carey went to India. 

It was in 1758 that Mr. Wesley preached in the house 
of Nathaniel Gilbert, the Speaker of the House of Assem- 
bly in Antigua, at that time residing in England, bap- 
tized two of the Negro slaves of the household, and so in- 
fluenced Mr. Gilbert that he started a work which re- 
sulted in the visit of Mr. Wesley and Dr. Coke to the 
lonely shipwright missionary in 1786, and the commence- 
ment of the Wesleyan Missions. The War of 1848 opened 
Mexico to the Bible, General Scott's soldiers carrying, in 
more than one instance, Bibles with their bayonets. 
Then followed the school opened by a Christian lady, 
Miss Rankin, originally in Brownsville, TeX., then in 
Monterey. At first people read their Testaments in se- 
cret, but it was not long before the proclamation of lib- 
erty of thought in 1857 gave the little bands courage, un- 
til now over 200 churches with about 14,000 communi- 
cants are scattered over the land, while the colporteurs 
of the American Bible Society report a distribution of 
16,261 copies, an advance over the preceding year of 
7,718 volumes. 

We give this week a summary of the work of the 
different missionary societies in Mexico, Central 
America and the West Indies, accompanied by letters 
from missionaries. The showing is a good one, and the 
outlook is most encouraging. The letters breathe the 
confidence of the missionaries that success is before 
them, but the hope does not completely overcome the 
fears. We may, perhaps, leave the English islands to our 
brethren across the ocean and north of us; but Mexico, 
Nicaragua, Guatemala, Cuba, look. tothe United States. 
The societies are doing what they can with the means at 
their disposal. There are faithful preachers, untiring 
colporteurs. They need the intelligent, prayerful support 
of the churches, and with the help of the Spirit of God 
we shall gain for these our neighbors blessings far greater 
than any reciprocity treaties made by governments. 


os 
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A MANLY PROPOSAL. 


THE Indianapolis General Conference of the Evangel- 
ical Association, representing the adherents of Bishops 
Esher and Bowman, solemnly declared that the minor- 
ity’s ‘‘ proposals of compromise are a sacrilegious mock- 
ery and bear the stamp of hypocrisy and deceit, deserv- 
ing no further attention.” These embittered words were 
doubtless suggested by the action of the minority in hold- 
ing aseparate General Conference in Philadelphia, and 
claiming that it was the constitutional conference. This 
action was characterized as the ‘‘ reckless disruption of 
the Church.” 

Sufficient time has elapsed since the two Conferences 
were held to allow the majority to look at the matter in 
a calmer and cooler spirit. We gave a few weeks ago a 
letter signed by the bishops elected by the Philadelphia 
or minority Conference, stating that while not *‘ officially 
authorized to declare the willingness of the so-called 
‘minority’ to submit to an arbitration all that pertains to 
our Church conflict,” they knew of no minister not will- 
ing to have such a course taken as would “ bring about 
peace and harmony in our beloved Association.” We 
characterized this as ‘“‘ an honorable statement.” Bishop 
Bowman and other leaders of the majority, however, did 
not so regard it. Bishop Bowman, in an article over 
his own name, declared that ‘our beloved Bro. F. G. 
Boas, in his memorable address to the General Confer- 
ence came very near hitting the nailon the head.” What 
is here referred to, as we suppose, is the remark that 
Christ’s reply to the telegram of the Philadelphia Confer- 
ence proposing arbitration would be: ‘‘ Otterngeziicht,” 
“*Ye generation of vipers.” é 

Last week we received from the Rev. W. F. Heil, of 
Allentown, Penn.. the following paper, which has been 
signed by 441 ministers, local and itinerant, adhering to 
the minority. Of these ministers 94 are in the East 
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Pennsylvania, 126 in the Central Pennsylvania, 47 in the 
Pittsburgh, 61 in the Lilinois, 69 in the Des Moines, 26 in 
the Oregon, and 14 in the Platte River Conference. We 
give the paper in full: 

‘With a sincere desire that the position of the so-called 
minority in the present unhappy controversy in our Church 
should be fully and clearly known to every minister and 
men#eer of the Evangelical Association, and to the general 
Christian public, we unite in this statement and declara- 
tion: 

“While we are confident that our cause is morally right, 
and we sincerely believe it to be constitutionally right, and 
while wedo not admit that the responsibility for our pres- 
entdeplorable division, rests in any large degree upon us, 
we are constrained to say that it is not our desire that, for 
the vindication of our rights, precious as they are to us, 
the war of brother against brother, of congregation against 
congregation should go on. When a body of brethren is 
thus torn asunder the Spirit of Christ is grieved and his 
cause isinjured. We are conscious of the evil results of a 
controversy like that which is rending the Evangelical As- 
sociation. Itis possible that in the heat of the conflict, 
we may have-heen provoked to the manifestation of a 
spirit which should not obtain among brethren. The sense 
of our wrongs has been so keen that our judgment of what 

is right may at times have been affected. We do not, there- 
fore, speak as tho we were infallible, but we do speak as 
men who love the Lord Jesus Christ, and who covet for 
ourselves the constant guidance of his Spirit; as ministers 
and members who love the o!d Church and desire that her 
differences be healed; as brethren who love those with whom 
we used to worship and kneel at the communion table. We 
say to these fellow-members of the body of Christ,‘ We be 
brethren, let there be no strife, we pray thee, between us 
and thee.’ . 

“ We thus record our sincere desire that our differences 
may be amicably settled. And in view of the fact that we 
believe it to be impossible to secure an adjudicatory, with- 
in the Church, whose determination of this matter would 
be accepted as impartial by the whole Church, we believe 
in the wisdom of submitting the entire matter to a com- 
mission of capable and influential ministers of sister 
churches and hereby declare our willingness to have the 
case determined in this manner.” 

This does not sound as tho it proceeded from a ‘‘ gene- 
ration of vipers.” 
or his colleague, Bishop Esher, to convince any fair- 
minded man that these 441 ministers are ‘‘ vipers” or 
‘*hypocrites,” or ‘‘corrupt and designing men.” It is, 
of course, possible that some of them may be insincere; 
but it is not possible that all are. Itis a manly, Chris- 
tian spirit which the paper breathes, and it is entitled to 
a manly, Christian consideration. We do not see what 
more they could offer or concede. Christian manliness 
suggests nothing more; Christian manliness should de- 
mand nothing more. 

If this proposition is spurned as bitterly as that which 
was made to the Indianapolis General Conference, the 
conclusion is inevitable. The majority, blinded by 
Bishops Esher and Bowman, are bent on making the 
disruption of the Church permanent, and on casting out 
all, both ministers and laymen, who cannot pronounce 
their shibboleth. If no attempt is made to settle the 
differences, the responsibility for completing a grievous 
schism, dishonoring to the Church, to the Christian 
name, and to the cause of Christ, will rest on the ma- 
jority. 

We beg of those who can divest themselves of passion 
and prejudice, and who are not more anxious for the 
vindication of two or three bishops than the whole body 
of brethren, to come to the front, and insist that the man- 
ly stagement of the minority shall have a manly answer. 


me 





THE CARDINAL ARCHBISHOPS AND THE 
: FRENCH REPUBLIC. 


THE Cardinal Archbishops of France have published to 
the world a paperin which they give their adherence to 
the French Republic. : 

But what an adherence itis! Nothing more extraordi- 
nary in the way of an adherence could be conceived. We 
greatly wonder if it will please the Pope, who with Car- 
dinal Lavigerie as his adviser has been putting a pres- 
sure upon the French clergy to become reconciled to the 
Republic. 

The Cardinal himself did not sign the pronuncia- 
mento when it first appeared, perhaps because he was 
not then wholly in sympathy with the French cardinais, 
and in part, perhaps, because his African diocese might 
be supposed to separate him from his brother prelates. 
He has, however, since given his signature to the con- 
clusion of the other cardinals, but not, we believe. for- 
mally to its preamble. . 

It is this preamble which is so extraordinary. It is 
not what would be expected to accompany and intro- 
duce an act of adherence. It is along and violent at- 
tack upon the Republic. It enumerates all the injuries 
which the Church has suffered from the Government 
and from modern society during the last century, and 
charges the present Government with being guilty of them 
all. We are told that the Republic is atheistic, impious, 
the enemy of religion; that it has persecuted and op 
pressed religion; that it has persecuted the bishops and 
the priests by its interpretation of the concordat and by 
the obligatory and military service which it has imposed 
upon all, and the restrictions put upon the clergy and 
the religious orders in the acquisition and retention of 


It will be hard for Bishop Bowman } 


After having thus described the Republic as the enemy 

of the Church and good morals, their Eminences then 

declare that they are not its enemies. Itis, they say,a 

question of indifference what is the form of government. 

The faithful can, if they please, adhere to the Republic. 

If they do not wish to adhere to it, however, they are 

merely told they must not fight it. But what is this 

adherence? It is a mere adherence to a theoretical Re- 

public, to anabstract form of national government. It is 

not an adherence to the existing Republic, for the exist- 

ing Republic is described as atheistic and the foe of the 

Church. The evils which it finds are inherent in the very 

constitution of the Republic asit exists. The faithful are 
told that these laws and institutions they must fight 
against as criminal and oppressive. It is only the name 
of the Republic to which adherence is given. 

Still this nominal adherence is something. Their Emi- 
nences have hitherto tried to make it seem the duty of 
every Catholic to fight a Republican form of govern- 
ment, and to make adherence to the claims of some pre- 

tender to the throne the duty of every Catholic. A first 
step has been gained. Catholics can accept a Republic 
in thesi if they will fight the Republic de facto. This is 
not much, but it is something. It is only four years 
since the Ultramontane Univers of Paris was declaring 
that the Republic was the Beast of the Apocalypse; that 
between the Republic and the Church there could be only 
a war to the death, which could end only by the disap- 
pearance of one or the other from the French soil. There 
is, perhaps, some progress within these four years, and 
four years more will show even more progress. 





Editorial Ustes. 


whatever on the subject, and that it is simply a matter of 
deduction. One other objection we have seen seriously 
made, and that is that the “historical truth” of Scripture 
is made an evidence of its inspiration. But we presume 


this will not trouble many, difficult as it would be to prove 
the proposition. : 


Pror. W. C. WILKINSON writes us: 


If, as THE INDEPENDENT said last week, Mr. Spurgeon‘ at- 
tacked and satirized without mercy,” the “ doctrine of close com- 
munion” I. certainly having enjoyed much opportunity, not only 
to read the man, but to hear him speak both publicly and pri- 
vately, never learned the fact. In truth, Mr. Spurgeon was, by no 
means, an extreme Open Communionist in his own practice. No 
one could be amember of the Tabernacle Church without being 
immersed, and no one not immersed could be an habitual or evena 
frequent communicant there. He thusdid more in the way of what 
THE INDEPENDENT Calls “ denominational fencing of the Lord’s 
table” than did many, perhaps most, of his English Baptist 
brethren. He assured an American Baptist, so I have been told, 
and believe, that, if he were in America, he should do nothing to 
disturb the practice prevailing among Baptists here, but, on the 
contrary, conform to the established order of things. Mr. Spur- 
geon was undoubtedly a moderate Open Communionist; but I 
think it makes a false impression to represent him as having had 
“ no patience” with the restricted practice. I may inadvertently 
add that a distinguished Baptist minister in London, himself, I be- 

lieve, in present practice more free than was Mr. Spurgeon, told 
me last spring that, in his view, the open communion usage among 


English Baptists had been a great historical mistake on their 
part. . 


We thank Professor Wilkinson for his letter. It seems to 
show that our language may have been too strong. At 
least we cannot substantiate it by definite quotations which 
we can now recall. It is however, beyond question that 
Mr. Spurgeon’s well-known open communion views have 
had a great influence in this country. Dr. Murdock tells 
an interesting story of Mr. Spurgeon. In behalfof the Bap- 








THE additional pages this week are required by the pres- 
sure of religious and missionary news from all parts of 
the world, which we could not omit if we would and would 
not if we could. We value no part of THE INDEPENDENT 
more, and therefore we are glad to surprise ourselves and 
our readers with a wealth of such correspondence. Other 
communications are by Maurice Thompson on Literary 
Fashions; Dr. Cuyler on Lovable Christians; Edgar 
Fawcett on Genius and Geography; the ever brilliant, but 
mysterious, as well as massive Rev. Levi Philetus Dobbs, 
Doctor of Divinity, on a Needed Society; Louise Chandler 
Moulton on the Poems of Graham R. Tomson; Dr. George 
F. Pentecost on Christianity in India; the Countess yon 
Krockow on the high life and middle life in Berlin; 
Margaret Tryon on Asheville as a health resort; Kate Foote 
on ex-Speaker Reed and Secretary Blaine and other Wash- 
ington topics; and William C. Ward on the Victorian 
Exhibition in London. E. I. Stevenson has a notable poem, 
and there are shorter verses from Mary A. Mason and 
Celia Thaxter; and stories by Conan Doyle, W. N. Harben 
and George Stewart. 


It is pretty evident that the reason why the Presbyte- 
rian Committee on the Revision of the Confession of Faith 
presented their report in the form of thirty overtures, was 
because there would be very much less danger in that way 
of having the entire revision rejected asa whole. Indeed, 
Dr. Roberts has said as much. The only danger now to 
the revision is that which would come from a coalition 
against it of the whole conservative and more a vanced 
wings of the Church, such as lately secured a majority in 
the Chicago Presbytery. Yet we doubt if the extreme con- 
servatives are strong enough to add any weight to the lib- 
eral recalcitrants One of their vigorous representatives 
is The National Presbyterian of New York and Indianap- 
olis; and that paper thinks it on the whole wise to adopt 
the report for fear of something worse, while it does not 
like it. ‘‘ We are in favor of the adoption of the report’”’ on 
creed revision, it says, ‘‘ not as a step desirable in itself, but 
as the best thing that now remains to us.’”’ This indicates, 
perhaps, that the extreme Calvinists, of whom our neighbor 
who straddles half the continent is an exponent, will not 
form an alliance with the extreme liberals to reject the re- 
vision. The report affords, it continues, “all the relief to 
the Arminians and rationalists who have been admitted to 
the ministry of the Church for which they can hope.” It 
brings out two rather surprising objections to the revi- 
sion; one is the statement, in Chapter III, Section 3, 
that “an innumerable multitude will be saved.” This. 
it says, is true, but leaves the erroneous impression 
that the number of saved will be much more than the num- 
ber of the lost. The Scriptures however, it says, repre- 
sents the number of saved as very small in comparison 
with that of thelost. ‘From the beginning of the world” 
it siys, “‘a very small proportion only of the people of any 
generation have been members of the visible Church, and 
of these a considerable percentage furnish no credible 
evidence of being of the number of the elect.”” The com- 
mand is to “‘enter in at the straight gate,’’ into which 
many “ will seek toenter and shall not be able’’ while the 
way of destruction is by a wide gate and a broad way, sug- 
gesting. says our neighhor, a comparativ.ly small number 
of the elect. The quotations made are from the Gospels, 
and the editor does not refer to the impression one gets 
from “the multitude which no man can number’’ who stand 
before the throne gathered from every kindred and tribe 
according to the Book of Revelation. Another section our 
contemporary regardsas still more objectionable, that in 
which infants andidiots are included in the election of 
grace, and are. regenerated and saved by Christ. The 





their property. 





point to this objection is that the Scriptures say nothing 


tist Missionary Union Dr. Murdock was in England at- 
tending to the transfer of some English missionaries to the 
American Baptist Union’s work. It became desirable to 
ordain one of these missionaries, who was a member of 
Mr. Spurgeon’s church, and he proposed to have the service 
there. Now Mr. Spurgeon did not believe in ordination by 
prayer and the laying on of hands, and was never so or- 
dained himself; and when the proposition was made for the 
service Mr. Spurgeon’s reply was: 


“You may have the whole evening to pray for the brethren, 
and to tell us all about the wonderful work of God among the 
Karens; but there will be no laying on of hands, unless you first 
lay violent hands on me.” 


AT the age of seventy-four, and after fourteen years’ 
faithful and vigorous service as President of Dartmouth 
College, Samuel C. Bartlett, D.D., LL.D., has’the right to 
retire from official duty, not for rest, but to carry on at his 
leisure the literary labors which his active temperament 
will not allow him to give up. It is more than forty-five 
years since he became a professor in the Western Reserve 
College. It was as long ago as 1858 that he was made Pro- 
fessor of Biblical Literature at the organization of the 
Chicago Theological Seminary, in the duties of which 
office he remained until called in 1877 to the presidency of 
Dartmouth. He has beer a man of influence because he 
has positive convictions, and has been active not merely in 
defending but enforcing them. He has made strong 
friends and a few enemies, but his talents and his admir- 
able scholarship, with his courage and persistency, have 
extorted the admiration of all. We wish him a long period 
of restful activity, and Dartmouth College a new president 
who shall be equally distioguished for scholarship and intel- 
lectual force, and who shall harmonize all the friends of 
that noble and historical institution. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the very emphatic protest which was 
made in the mass meetings held in this city last week, in 
Brooklyn and elsewhere in the State, against Hill’s ‘“‘snap”’ 
convention, and notwithstanding the outspoken criticisms 
of such good Democratic journals as The New York 
World and The Brooklyn Eagie, the Senator has decided to 
stand by the ‘“ machine”’ and to proceed to ‘‘ get the dele- 
gates’’ for himself. To quote a remark of his: 

“They have the mass m2eting: and the brass bands, but I am 

getting the delegates.” 
There is no doubt that this is strictly correct. He is “ get- 
ting the delegates,’ and it looks as tho a very nearly 
unanimous Hill delegation will go from this State to the 
Democratic National Convention. In this matter, it is very 
clear that he has the advantage of his party opponents. 
The Convention, altho very early, is not without precedent. 
It was regularly called by the State Committee, and due 
notice was given. Regularity counts for a great deal with 
the Democratic Party, and on this score it is difficult to 
make a criticism of the Washington’s Birthday Conven- 
tion which will hold. The objection is really to the man, 
and it is an ddjection as Hill’s spokesmen have already 
pointed out, based on the preference for Mr. Cleveland. 
Unquestionably this shrewd observation will count with 
the mass of the Democratic Party; and if Mr..Cleveland’s 
candidacy depends upon the support of New York, it is 
difficult to see how he can be nominated. Indeed, the astute 
men of the party have given up all idea of nominating a 
New York man. Mr. Mills, Mr. Waterson, Senator Vest 
and other leaders of national reputation, contend that the 
candidate must now come from the West. 


THERE have been signs the past week of a far more sig 
nificant revolt against Senator Hill in the interior of the 
State than that which took form in this city and Brooklyn. 
The spring elections for supervisors were held in a number 
of the counties, and the result of these elections cannot be 
very reassuring to Mr. Hill and those who, in subserviency 
to his wishes, assisted him in obtaining by theft control of 





the State Senate. Three hundred and sixty-two superviscrs 
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were chosen in twenty counties. Last year the Republicans 
had in the same counties 199 and the Democrats 163; now 
the Republicans have 248 and the Democrats only 114. The 
majority of Republican supervisors in these counties last 
year was 36, now it is 134. This net gain of 98 is unquestion- 
ably due to the moral disgust at the outrageous frauds per- 
petrated by the Hill machine. In Onondaga County, where 
the Democrats had 12 out of 19 supervisors last year, they 
have only four this year. In only two counties did the 
Democrats hold their own or gain anything. These results 
mark the popular indignation at the frauds committed in 
the name of the Democratic Party. We trust it will make 
itself felt in those counties where elections are yet to be 
held. Itis only in this way that the great rascality can be 
effectively rebuked. These supervisors will constitute the 
county canvassing boards next fall, and to them will also 
be committed the arrangement of the legislative districts 
after the State census has been taken. 3 





SENATOR VEST, of Missouri, wrote a very curious letter, 
last week, on the political situation, in which he advised 
that no free silver bill should be passed by the present Con- 
gress. He is a strong free coinage man himself; but he 
thinks that in the present state of public sentiment it 
might divide the party to commit it to free coinage, and 
that it would be wise, therefore, to keep the silver question 
in the background, and to make the tariff the issue. He 
says: 

“ The passage of a free coinage bill by the House and Senate 

would simply invite the Executive veto and lose New York, Con- 
necticut and New Jersey without adding one electoral vote to the 
Democratic column. Nothing is surer than the veto, and the 
silver men cannot override it in the Senate.” 
We believe that Senator Vest isa very true prophet, and 
there is a great deal of political sagacity in his letter. But 
what shall be said of a party which, believing firmly in 
free coinage asa principle, is willing, for the sake of tem- 
porary advantage, to put the principle in the background 
and sacrifice it in hope of present success? It reminds one 
of the Western orator, who, having set forth his views, 
added: ‘‘Gentlemen, them’s my sentiments; if they 
are not liked they kin be changed.” It looks 
now as tho the Bland Free Silver bill, which proposes 
to make this country the dumping ground for the 
silver of the world, and the effect of which would be 
greatly to inflate our paper circulation and entirely to de- 
plete our supply of gold, would be passed by the House. It 
has been favorably reported, hearings are being given on it, 
and a desperate effort will be made by the free coinage men 
to secure its passage. The Senate Committee has reported 
three free coinage bills adversely, and itis difficult to say 
whether the Bland bill, if it should speedily pass the House 
and come to the Senate, will be rejected or passed by a 
combination of the Democrats and the free silver Republic- 
an Senators of the Northwest. 


WE have not the slightest doubt that the condition of the 
Negroes in the South is constantly growing better, that 
they are less liablethan they were to attacks of violence, 
and are living generally on better terms with their white 
neighbors. But once in a while we hear of a state of things 
which may be no worse than some of the vendettas among 
the barbarous whites of Kentucky and Tennessee, but are 
more dangerous because they engender a race antagonism. 
Such a case we find reported in a Democratic paper in New 
Orleans, which says that the ‘‘ Regulators” in Lee County, 
Miss., continue to set the law at defiance and whip rene- 
gades out of the county. We are told that “numerous 
Negroes have been whipped and driven off recently, and 
others have received warning that unless they soon leave 
similar treatment is awaiting them.” This deplorable con- 
dition of affairs seems to have existed for some time, to 
have spread. from adjoining eastern counties, and to have 
assumed alarming proportions. The “ Regulators’ are be- 
ginning to threaten white people also, and the names of 
several preachers and other men are given who have re- 
ceived warnings simply because they have had the courage 
to denounce the high-handed methods of the ‘‘ Regulators.”’ 
Another point in this affair is that it has an agrarian 
side. The ‘‘ Regulators’’ boast that if they drive off the 
Negroes they can take possession of their land at a nomi- 
nal figure. They say they have tried the Grange and the 
Alliance, and that has not given them any relief; but if 
they can drive out the Negroes the other landholders will 
be unprotected and at their mercy. We are told that the 
better element of the county deprecate the fearful condi- 
tion of things, but are afraid to take any active steps 
toward stopping it for fear of being themselves attacked. 
The Grand Jury of the county does nothing about it as yet. 
One would think the Governor of Mississippi might have 
some duty in the case. 





THE occurrence last Friday of the birthday anniversary 
of Abraham Lincoln, which was more generally celebrated 
than ever before, gave the orators a good opportunity to 
show his greatness in contrast with the littleness of David 
B. Hill. One of the speakers, Colonel McClure, of Phila- 
delphia, used these words: 

“ What a difference between Abraham Lincoln and David B. 
Hill. The one redeemed a continent and made his name im- 
mortal. The other’s chief recommendation as a Presidential can- 
didate is that he stole a State.” 

David 8. Hill is very far from being a man of such caliber 
as Abrahom Lincoln; he is not even a statesman of small 
degree. Weare reminded of a little Italian boy who used 
to come into this office to get an odd job in polishing boots. 
One day he announced to us that he was about to return to 
Italy, and that he had secured a half-fare ticket. ‘‘I told 
the steamship man,’’ he said, ‘‘ that I was not yet twelve 
years old. He doubted me, but I insisted that I would not 
be twelve until next July. ButI am already past fifteen,” 
he added with a smile. . ‘‘ What,’ he was asked, “did you 
tell such a lie as that for sixteen dollars?’ ‘‘ Oh, no,” he 
replied, ‘‘dat’s no lie; dat’s—what you call him? dat’ssma’t 





—sma’tboy. Dat not lying; dat sma’t boy.” Doubtless 
that is what Senator Hill would say to the charge that he 
stole the State; that is not stealing; that is smart politics. 


THE cable dispatches state that the Pope is very much 
interested in the American school question, and has asked 
Archbishop Ireland, who is now in Rome, to have inter- 
views with him on the subject. The way had been prepared 
for this by the publication in The Civita Cattolica of a 
long accorfnt of the discussion among the American Catho- 
lics over the attempts at Faribault and elsewhere in Arch- 
bishop Ireland’s diocese to put the parochial schools under 
the public school system; and with this was given an 
account of the Poughkeepsie plan, and of course Arch- 
bishop Ireland was quoted at considerable length. This 
school question is exciting a great deal of interest among 
Catholics now, and Bishop McQuaid’s lectures and pam- 
phlets on the subject are announced as to be published 
immediately in a volume. Bishop McQuaid has always 
defended the right of the State to see to it that children 
receive sufficient education to exercise their citizen rights, 
while maintaining that the parents have the right to 
choose the school. We suppose no intelligent Protestant 
would take any other position. Bishop McQuaid, however, 
like Dr. Howard Crosby, has also protested against the 
elaborate and expansive State school system. Dr. Howard 
Crosby used to call our public school system undemocratic 
and un-American, and he believed it ought not to go 
further than the rudiments of education. Our citizens 
generally have, however, found it difficult to see anything 
undemocratic in a system which allows the children of the 
poor to obtain a good education as well as the children of 
the rich. Under such a system as Bishop McQuaid defends, 
the children of the poor are doomed to grow up in com- 
parative ignorance, learning nothing more than to read 
and write and begin to cipher. That does not seem to us 
American. 


THE question of a separate foreign office for Norway 
seems to be approaching a climax. Ata meeting of the 
Council of State, which is composed of representatives 
from Norway and Sweden, held in Stockholm, January 
20th, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, Count Lewenhaupt, 
said, in the course of a speech on the subject: 

“TI cannot help expressing my firm conviction that common 

embassies are an essential condition of the union now exising 
between the two kingdoms. Its discontinuance is incompatible 
with the continuance of the union.” 
The Swedish members of the Council expressed their sym- 
pathy with the Minister’s views, while the Norwegian 
members dissented wholly, denying most emphatically that 
there was any constitutional objection to making the pro- 
posed change. In the absence of compromise, of which the 
above utterances give very little hope, two courses remain 
open, either to let the matter stand as it is, or for Norway 
to carry her point and declare her independence. The first 
plan would undoubtedly serve to cogtinue and increase the 
feeling of discontent and jealousy in the Norwegian radical 
party; the second would, perhaps, bring about the eventual 
collapse of the kingdom; or, as it would then be, the repub- 
lic of Norway, and its dependence, as a province, either on 
Sweden, or some other European power. It is possible, 
however, that the majority of the Norwegian people will 
express their disapproval of any policy tending to dissolve 
the union with Sweden. That the latter country will ever 
give up its constitutional right to a control over its foreign 
office, is not to be thought of for an instant. 


....In a sermon last Sunday Dr. Talmage said he was 
sick and tired of creed revision. ‘‘ What do you, O wise- 
headed ecclesiastics,”’ said he, ‘‘ know about the decrees of 
God.’”’ What he wants is the old creed put away and a new 
creed made. He says: 

** Now, what is the use of fixing up a creed which left any doubt 
on that subject? I was opposed to overhauling the old creed at 
all, but now that it has been lifted up and its imperfections set up 
in the sight of the world, I say, overboard with it and makea new 
creed. There are to-day in our denomination five hundred men 
who could make a better one. I could make a better one myself. 
As we are now in process of changing the creed and no one 
knows what we are expected to believe, or will two or three 
years hence be expected to believe, I could not wait, and so I have 
made a creed of my own, which I intend to observe the rest of my 
life. I wrote it down in my memorandum book some six months 
ago, and it reads as follows: 

“**My creed: The glorious Lord. Totrust him, love him and 
obey him, is all that is required. To that creed I invite all man- 
kind. T. De Witt Talmage.’” 


That is a short creed; but we think it is a saving one. 


....Miss Hapgood has collected some $2,000, which she 
sends to Tolstoi, for the relief of the sufferers from the 
Russian famine. A more extensive movement is that which 
has been started by the Russian Famine Relief Committee, 
with headquarters at 732 Fourteenth Street, Washington. 
An appeal is signed by Vice President Morton, Chief Jus- 
tice Fuller, Cardinal Gibbons, Miss Willard, Senator Sher- 
man, Bishop Hurst, and many others, asking for subscrip- 
tions in churches and from individuals. The help will be 
given through the agency of the Red Cross, of which there 
is a branch in Russia; and contributions can be sent to 
Clara Barton, at Washington, President of the American 
branch, or to the bankers Riggs & Co., of Washington. 
The famine covers a territory of twenty millions of people 
and the suffering is terrible and increasing. Too much 
cannot be done, and it is well to ask every church to take 
up some contribution for this purpose. A steamer will 


sail from New York March i2th, carrying two thousand- 


tons of food. 


..». We doubt not that Miss Leonard was right when she 
said in THE INDEPENDENT that there is now comparatively 
little proscription of Northern men and women who go to 
the South to teach the Negroes; and yet such cases do oc- 
cur. C. H. Corey, D.D., is President of the Colored Baptist 
Theological Seminary, in Richmond, Va, He engaged 
apartments at the Valentine House, but was soon after in- 





formed that the lady boarders declined to sit at table with 
him and his wife, and that fifty boarders would leave if 
they remained. Accordingly the proprietor politely asked 
him to go, which he quietly did. Dr. Corey has been work- 
ing among the colored people for twenty years, is a man of 
property and culture, and his wife is a leading officerin the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. His only disqual- 
ification was that he was a Northern man teaching Negroes. 
And that is in Dr. J. L. M. Curry’s city of Richmond. 


....- Senator Vest, who declares that he has never wavered 
in his earnest desire for the election of Mr. Cleveland, ex- 
presses “ unqualified admiration and gratitude for much ”’ 
that David B. Hill has done, and “ especially for his splen- 
did services in defeating the attempt of the Republicans to 
steal the New York Legislature.’”” One cannot but wonder 
what sources of information Senator Vest is accustomed to 
consult that he should represent Hill in the réle of a man 
defeating an attempt of the Republicans to steal the State 
Senate. Everybody knows from Maine to California that 
there are several men occupying seats in the Senate at 
Albany who were not elected by the people, and that those 
who were elected by the people were not allowed to take 
their seats. 


....During the last week there has been a sudden out- 
break of typhus fever in this city among the Hebrew pas- 
sengers on the steamer “‘ Massilia,”” from Marseilles. The 
Hebrew immigrants had suffered bitterly during their 
escape from Russia, were impoverished in body and blood 
as well as purse, and were packed in the most unhealthy 
and filthy conditions in narrow space during a long and 
tempestuous voyage, in which they were not able to be out 
in the air. The result was the production of typhus fever, 
and fifty cases were discovered after the immigrants had 
been landed and scattered. Typhus fever is one of the most 
malignant diseases known, and it is not strange that* there 
is great fear of a spread of the pest in the Hebrew quarters; 
but it looks now as if the Health Department had used 
heroic measures which would be successful. 


.... We have said before that there is serious danger of 
an attempt being made by this Congress to cutdown the 
appropriations for the Indian Department. It is difficult 
to reduce on rations, as that would mean war. Indian 
wars have cost a great deal more than Indian education 
would have cost, and it is Indian education that is saving 
money by civilizing the Indians. But the danger is of cut- 
ting down on education, and perhaps chiefly in Eastern 
schools like Carlisleand Hampton. We wish every one 
who reads this paragraph would write immediately to his 
representative in Congress asking that no reduction may be 
made for Indian education. 


....-Altho the young Khédive has been brought up more 
with French and Germans as companions and teachers 
than with the English, yet England is not losing its hold 
upon his government. The French and Russians, working 
together, tried hard to persuade the Sultan to modify the 
firman of investiture of the Khédive so that it should pro- 
vide for the withdrawal of the English from Egypt, but 
have failed. The new firman is in the precise words of that 
which invested his father, and the investiture will take 
place in Cairo, in accordance with thedesire of England, 
and not at Constantinople. 


....If any of our readers are going to India next year, let 
them arrange to time their visit to Bombay for January 
next, when the great decennial missionary conference of 
all India will be held. It will be a magnificent occasion, 
and the great problems before the missionaries, over which 
they almost quarrel sometimes, will be fully discussed, 
while the important decennial statistics will be eagerly 
waited for. The number of Protestant Christians in India 
has almost doubled in each of several successive decades. 


.... We shall be glad to learn that the various State com- 
missions upon uniform legislation are at work upon their 
task. It has been said that the six already established 
have taken steps toward a conference with each other. We 
hope this is true; for public opinion is emphatic in regard 
to the need of. doing something, and it is desirable that 
the eminent gentlemen who, as arule, have been appointed 
on these commissions, see the need of early and efficient 
action. 


....The Democratic majority of the State Legislature has 
chosen Mr. James F. Crocker, of Buffalo, as State Superin- 
tendent of Schools, in succession to Mr. A. S. Draper. The 
loss of Mr. Draper’s services will be a very great loss to the 
public school system of this State. He was a thoroughly 
efficient superintendent and it was only the exigency of 
politics that has deprived the State of his ability and expe- 
rience. 

....Mr. Carnegie adds $100,000 to the $1,700,000 he had 
previously given for the Pittsburgh Library, so as to im- 
prove the main building, which will now cost $800,000 and 
will be worthily decorated. He will get more comfort out 
of that gift than he would out of a yacht for himself, and 
the example is magnificent. It makes other rich people 
feel mean who do nothing for the world. 


.... The magnificent aurora of last Saturday night was a 
memorable phenomenon which one might be grateful to 
have seen, were it not for Lieutenant Totten, of Yale Col- 
lege (by the grace of the War Department), who makes 
haste to discover in it another of the signs that the end of 
all things is at hand. 


....The gross revenue of the gaming tables at Monte 
Carlo has risen by regular stages since 1868 from $130,000 to 
$4,200,000 a year. We want nothing of the sort on this con- 
tinent, neither in New Orleans nor on an island off the 
California coast. 


....-Governor Boies, of Iowa, does not like the prohibit- 
ory liquorlaw. He says ‘‘men cannot be made good by 
law.” We have long known that. But they can be made 
harmless, About all the law attempts with bad men is to 
restrain them, 
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Religions Intelligence. 


THE INDEPENDENT CATHOLIC CHURCH OF 
INDIA AND CEYLON. 


BY BRO. AUGUSTINE DE ANGELIS. 


THE Roman Catholic religion and Western civilization 
were first brought tothe Orient by the Portuguese, who, 
by their heroic deeds, and in many instances martyrdom, 
gave to the Church of Rome hundreds of thousands of 
converts all over Asia. For these favors done to the 
Church the popes granted to the Portuguese monarchs 
the right of Patronage over the Eastern churches, 
numberless’ papal bulls and briefs and apostolic letters 
even invoking the “wrath of Almighty God and of his 
blessed Apostles, Peter and Paul,” upon the heads of those 
who should at any time, and for any reason whatsoever, 
abolish the said right of Patronage without the express con- 
sent of the Portuguese kings. 

Notwithstanding this, in the year 1637, and later, 
Rome sent to different parts of India, bishops 
under the authority of the Congregatio de Propa- 
ganda Fide to propagate the Catholic faith in pagan 
countries. A number of them came and settled down 
in the most thriving of Roman Catholic Missions 
in India where the Christian faith had been preached 
by the Portuguese and Goa missionaries, and by 
attacks upon the churches, falsification of documents, 
and rebellion against lawful authority, established 
their churches on the foundations laid by others. Those 
who desire to follow the steps of this invasion should 
read the work of Dom Luis de Souza, the learned and 
saintly Archbishop of Braza, who in 1677 was delegate of 
Portugal to the See of Rome, where he wrote and offered to 
Innocent XI his Demonstratio Juris Patronatus. From time 
to time during the past two hundred and fifty years books, 
pamphlets and newspapers have laid bare some of the 
doings of these priests, including the murder of the Portu- 
guese Archbishop Saba in China. 

In the Island of Ceylon the same history was repeated; 
and to-day we find that not five per cent. of the Catholic 
places of worship were built by missionaries of the Propa- 
ganda. And yet they now possess ninety-eight per cent. 
of the said churches, while it has been asserted on the best 
authority that “ninety-nine per cent. of the Christians 
belonging to the Propaganda Mission are descendants of 
those converted to the Catholic faith by the holy Goa 
missionaries of old: They are all sheep violently taken 
from another’s fold.” 

The popes, to whom the differences of the two parties 
were referred, asa rule, gave the Propaganda the lion’s 
share, notwithstanding the most sacred rights guaranteed 
to the original churches and the concordats made under 
the supervision of the “‘ Most Holy Trinity.” 

Up to 1886 the two jurisdictions worked side by side. The 
Portuguese churches, however, never were pliant in the 
interests of Ultramontanism, holding themselves passive 
in regard to the doctrines of papal infallibility, the immac- 
ulate conception of the Virgin Mary, and the cultus of the 
carnal ‘‘sacred hearts of Jesus, Joseph and Mary,’ and in 
practice keeping aloof from the extravagances of the other 
party. The Holy Spirit was, in fact, working among them 
to give them courage openly to reject these blind supersti- 
tions. 

Tn 1886 the Ultramontanes brought such force to bear upon 
Leo XIII, that he abolished the right of Patronage in Ceylon 
and parts of India. The ancient Christians were ordered 
to submit to the new ecclesiastical régime, transferring their 
remaining churches and church lands to the Propaganda. 
Thus five thousand Christians in Ceylonand a like number 
in South India found themselves without pastors and with- 
out sacraments. The more intelligent among them set to 
work to investigate jhe right of the Pope of Rome to dis- 
pose of them body, soul and properties at his own caprice 
and contrary to their own desire. God put it into the 
heart of a brilliant young physician in Bombay, Lisboa 
Pinto, F.R.G.S., M.R.A.S., to champion the cause of his 
persecuted brethren. Born of Goa Roman Catholic 
parents at Poona, near Bombay, he had suffered from his 
youth up the indignities cast upon his people by the propa- 
gandists. Previous to 188 Bishop Meurin wrote two 
pamphlets full of insults and calumnies against the Portu- 
guese Christians. Dr. Pinto took up the gantlet, and did 
so well that his brethren of Ceylon induced him to give up 
his practice in Bombay and go as their delegate to Portugal 
and Rome. 

The scope of this article does not permit me to dwell on 
the pleadings of Dr. Pinto before the King of Portugal and 
Leo XIII, his indefatigable ventilation of grievances in the 
Lisbon press, the discussion of the affair in the two cham- 
bers of Parliament. Suffice it to say he failed, and that in 
1886 the Portuguese Mission in Ceylon was abolished. In 
these straits his attention was called to the ancient 
Church of Antioch, represented in India on the Malabar 
coast by Mar Dionysius, Metropolitan, and his two suffra- 
gan bishops. After much prayer and careful study he be- 
came convinced, to his great surprise, that the claims of 
Rome were after all false. A little work of his, ‘‘ Antioch 
and Rome and their Connection with St. Peter,” which 
was published in English, Portuguese and Malayalam, ex- 
posed the papal fabrications and successfully negatived 
the question, ‘‘ Are the Popes the Successors of Peter?” 
This brought a hornet's nest about the “ heretical ”’ ears of 
the writer. Christopher Bonjean, Roman Catholic Arch- 
bishop of Colombo, published a Pastoral, condemning the 
book as heretical, and excommunicating with a majur ez- 
communication the writer of it, and prohibiting ‘ the 
reading, lending, buying, selling or keeping”’ of the 





book in question. That gave the brochure a rapid sale, and 
the curious Catholics eagerly bought up and devoured a 
large edition. The author, in a private letter to me, how- 
ever, naively puts it: ‘‘ These excommunications do not de- 
stroy my appetite, hence I still live.” Being requested by 
the orphaned congregations in Ceylon to make a move in 





the right direction, Dr. Pinto bethought himself of an old 
friend of fifteen years’ standing, the Rev. Dom Alvares, a 


patriotic and liberal journalist. He had been successively - 


editor of the Cruz, the Verdade, and, lastly, of the Times 
of Goa. These papers had persistently torn the ma:ks 
from Ultramontanism in general, and the Jesuits in par- 
ticular. This had rendered him a mark for their hatred 
and malice. Communications were then begun with the 
Syrian Archbishop of Malabar, which resulted, after fifteen 
months’ delay, in the consecration of Padre Alvarez as 
Archbishop of India, Goa and Ceylon, under the title of 
Mar Julius I, with the consent and approval of the Patri- 
arch of Antioch. The readers of THE INDEPENDENT will 
bear in mind that to accomplish any real good among their 
fellow-Christians in Ceylon and India, the Independent 
Catholic movement was obliged to have a ministry whose 
ordination was recognized not only by Roman Catholics and 
Greeks, but also by the Protestant Church of England. 
This was by the providence of God secured. 

The newly consecrated prelate’s first care was to estab- 
lish priests over the abandoned congregations. Eight new 
priests were stationed in Ceylon. A Vicar-General, the 
Very Rev. Canon de Souza, was stationed at the old cathe- 
dral at Hultsdorp, Colombo. He then proceeded to his 
native Goa, intending to open a theological seminary. This 
hope was frustrated by Dom Valente, Roman Catholic Pa- 
triarch of Goa. On his landing the Archbishop found an 
armed force stationed on the quay, with orders to disperse 
the crowd who came to welcome him and to prevent a 
public demonstration. The same ecclesiastic prevailed on 
the Governor to prohibit the new Archbishop and his three 
attendant priests from wearing their clerical dress on the 
streets. For disregarding this they were arrested by the 
police; but on investigation the judge declared the prohi- 
bition unconstitutional, and told them they were at perfect 
liberty to wear their clerical costumes. From Goa he 
went to Madras, Bombay, and, in short, made a tour of 
India to receive the allegiance of those ancient Christians 
who were disgusted with Romanism and desirous of the 
Gospel; this entailed many lawsuits. In Ceylon, at Ne- 
gombo, owing to the fault of the congregation in not ap- 
pointing trustees, the courts adjudged the case in favor of 
the Propaganda. Thus some seven or eight hundred souls 
were handed over to the Ultramontanes contrary to their 
wish, and they are forced to receive the ministrations of 
an Italian priest, or lose one of the best properties in the 
island. Inthe district of Manaar the people resisted to a 
man, and the Roman Catholic bishop was forced to pay 
800 rupees costs for disturbing and trying to impose his 
clergy upon them. In Caliampur, a district of Mangalore, 
South India, in a similar case, the Roman Catholic bishop 
was condemned to pay 8.000 rupees costs. 

At the end of barely six years, then, since its in- 
ception, we see the Independent Catholic Church of In- 
dia and Ceylon equipped with bishop, priests, and deacons, 
comprising over 10,000 Christians of the Syro-Latin Rite, 
with permission from the Apostolic See of Antioch to con- 
secrate two additional Latin prelates. The principle of a 
vernacular liturgy is held, but owing to the quadri-lingual 
nature of the present congregations (English, Portuguese, 
Tamil and Singhalese), and the expenses of printing, the 
Latin Service has been retained by Patriarchal permission 
mutatis mutandis. This is only temporary. There is a 
glorious future before the reformed Church. She protests 
against the profane novelt‘es added to the faith by the 
Pope’s Church since the time of her unjust excommunica- 
tion of orthodoxy in Saint Sophia. Her priests inculcate 
the privilege and duty of reading the Scriptures, the neces- 
ity of conversion to God, and the living of godly and sober 
lives. She condemns the pilgrimages to St. Anne’s in the 
desert, and the worship of so-called miraculous statues. The 
reformed Church also teaches its people to have a personal 
trust in Jesus and not in the charms, amulets and rag- 
scapulars of Rome. 

In conclusion, all persons desirous of aiding the nascent 
Independent Catholic Church in pulling down the idol of 
popery and establishing the primitive doctrine of the 
Apostles are invited to send books or other communications 
to Mar Julius I, Colombo, Ceylon, care of Dr. Lisboa 
Pinto. 

Having been in sympathy with the movement from the 
beginning and in correspondence with the leading mem- 
bers, whom I am proud to reckon among my personal 
friends, I can assure all who read this of the good will of 
those far-off brethren toward Americans, and that every ex- 
pression of interest from this side of the globe will be grate- 
fully received. 

OLD CATHOLIC MIssION, DUVALL, KEWAUNEE Co.,WI1s. 
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THE WORK OF GOD IN WESTERN FRANCE. 


BY THE REV. D. 





LORTSCH, 





WE extract the following from a letter written by Pas- 
tor Delattre, minister of the Gospel in Matha (Charente 
inférieure). All who take an interest in the spreading of 
God’s kingdom will rejoice in hearing of the favorable 
prospects of evangelistic efforts in that region. He writes: 


* Our work is carrfed onin an entirely Catholic country. For 
about half a century the Gospel has been preached to its inhabit- 
ants; only small results were obtained till 1881. In that year, 
Mr. Scinton, a layman, working in connection with the mission 
intérieure, marvelously gifted for evangelistic work, visited the 
country. A mighty revival was the result of his visit and led to 
the formation of achurch of 70 members, which grew in some 
years up to 120 under the leading of Mr. Deschamps, a devoted 
minister. 

** [became the pastor of the church in 1887. When I first visited 
the villages which surround Matha I was struck to see how pro- 
foundly ignorant the people were, and at the same time how 
easily they could be evangelized. The sight of these sheep with- 
out a shepherd oppressed my heart. How painful to see a vast pop- 
ulation knowing nothing of Christ’s Gospel, mistaking God for a 
cruel tyrant, having no idea that God is love, compassion, wis- 
dom, justice, holiness! From that time I had only one preoccupa- 
tion; to avenge God’s honor, to rehabilitate him in the eyes of 
these poor people by making him known to them such as he is, 
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“T laid before God the needs of these men created in his image, 
tho fallen in the mud, and for whom Christ had shed his blood. 
My prayers were soon answered. The Holy Spirit suggested to me 
a plan of campaign and at the same time he put it into the heart 
of twovevangelists and two Bible women to offer me their serv 
ices. . 

“ As soon as these four friends were settled in Matha, we began 
to work systematically with the help of six colporteurs, three of 
the latter being voluntary workers. 

“During the first winter we opened mission halls in thirty-six 
villages or hamlets. Besides the public meetings we preached the 
Gospel from house to house, selling the Bible and leaving every- 
where a tract or a paper. In many villages we visited every 
house, without a single exception, evangelizing young and old, 
taking the good news to the dying, and inviting to our meetings 
all that could come. 

“The second year we reached forty-three villages instead of 
thirty-six, the third year sixty-four. The workers were three 
evangelists, three Bible women, three colporteurs, and a good 
many of the church members besides myself. The blessing of God 
rested upon the work accomplished in his name. Within three 
years and a half the church membership has grown from 120 up 
to172; and yet these figures can give but an imperfect idea of 
the spiritual work that is carried on. For every church member 
we bury there are seven or eight outsiders whose funerals we are 
asked to conduct; and so by addressing the crowd gathered 
round the tomb we evangelize thousands. 

“ Religious indifference is great in our districts. The Catholic 
churches areempty. But when the Spirit of God is at work these 
same people become zealous to counterbalance ourinfiuence. The 
priests preach against us, rouse the population, and blaspheme 
the Word of God. The new converts are persceuted. One thinks 
they have become mad. They often are beaten, often also shut 
up, that they may not attend the meetings. Last winter I meta 
new convert, a man of about forty; his face was bleeding all 
over. ‘ What is the matter with you?’ said I. *‘ My wife has struck 
me,’ was the answer, * because she thinks she is dishonored by my 
conversion.’ The spirit of glory was shining in that beloved 
brother’s face. I heard afterward by neighbors of his that his 
wife was frequently beating him, and besought him with tears to 
give up his new ideas. Similar facts are not rare. 

“These converts, who have gone through the fire of persecu- 
tion, very often die a glorious death. Nothing would be more 
touching than the description of the last moments of dying Chris- 
tians I have attended for the last three years. Nothing gloomy, 
nothing sad about them, but an exuberant life, a heavenly joy at 
the thought of departing for the better country. Contrary to all 
the habits of this country, every one asks that a hymn should be 
sung at histomb. The world calls the joy of our dying ones mad- 
ness, and yet such things move and shake even the mockers, and 
we see darkness yielding more and more before the cross of the 
Savior. 

“In this country ignorance is extreme. Many people cannot 
read. We meet men and women, lads and girls, who know not 
what a New Testament is, who never have seen one. One of our 
sisters learned to read at sixty-six years of age, after her conver- 
sion, another one at sixty-four. At present, several aged con- 
verts are taught to read. When the Gospel] penetrates their 
hearts, the ignorant wish to improve themselves. 

“Most of all they feel the need of bearing witness to God’s 
grace, and of laboring for the salvation of souls. They are filled 
with a missionary spirit. 

““When a new convert wishes to join the church he comes and 
kneels down before the communion table. Iask him three ques- 
tions concerning his salvation; he then testifies to the Spirit's 
work in his heart; and, lastly, I lay my hand on him and implore 
again on his behalf, with the whole congregation, the blessing of 
the Lord. 

“A great liberty reigns throughout the divine service. Any 
one can pray, speak, give out a hymn; and yet there is no dis- 
order. It once happened, as the Lord’s Supper was going to be 
distributed, that a woman, overcome by her feelings, cut me 
short to utter a fervent prayer. Another time a sister brought 
her young child for the laying of handsupon him, As I reminded 
that dear woman, who cannot read, of a few of God’s promises to 
pious parents, she interrupted me and poured out her heart be- 
fore God, urging that he would fulfill his promises. 

“At present we have Christians in twenty-three lecalities. 
Every Sunday and every Wednesday evening the friends that 
are within meeting distance meet to edify each other. Every 
one turns to account the gift he has received from above. One 
or two new little congregations were formed in that way last 
winter. 

“ How many things I would have to say to give a clear view of 
the work in the region! The Spirit of God meets with many 
obstacles. The populations are nominally Catholic, but in reality 
they are pagan. They have been brought up in the belief that 
when one is dead, all is dead; that there is neither Heaven nor 
Hell, nor resurrection, nor judgment, nor God, nor Devil. And 
unbelief is so deeply rooted in the minds and in the hearts, it is 
so much the result of secular education, that it still happens, 
even to very spiritual new converts, to doubt, tho only at times, 
the fact of the resurrection, as it happened in former times to the 
Christians at Corinth. 

“In this rapid review I have chiefly dwelt on the encouraging 
features of the work. I might also speak of our sadness, of our 
tears, of our broken-heartedness, when we face the hideous 
immorality, the victories of Satan and the opposition of the sin- 
ners. Alas! here,aseverywhere, we live on acursed tho redeemed 
earth, where slaves of satanic passions dwell. But, the Lord be 
blessed, in the midst of all this darkness the Holy Spirit is at 
work. New villages desire to hear the preaching of the Gospel, 
new laborers are going to set at work; and we are looking up to 
God to receive an increasing power of the Holy Ghost and anever 
increasing wisdom for the winning of souls.” 


I can add my personal testimony to the foregoing 
account of God’s work in the neighborhood of Matha. It 
was my privilege to visit that field some eighteen months 
ago and to join in the work for a short time. I found there 
a truly apostolic church scattered over some twenty square 
miles. There is nothing among these peorie of the con- 
ventionalities, the routine, the prejudices, which hamper 
so much the work of God in many places. I was much 
struck with the serene, joyful expression of these Chris- 
tians. The light of Christ is shining on their faces. Noth- 
ing could be more to their credit than the fact that the out- 
siders are giving them a good testimony. It is not said 
there: ‘‘Christians are inconsistent. They say and do 
not.”” Their liberality is most affecting. They are all 
poor, very poor, the country having been ruined lately by 
the phylloxera, and yet they all give a tenth or more of 
their small income. 

The eagerness of the people to Asten to the Gospel is un- 
speakable. Inns offered free of charge to the preacher by 
the innkeeper are filled to the brim with hundreds stand- 
ing on their feet, who follow the speaker with riveted at 
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tention for an hour or more. When about to address such 
an audience I was always recommended to be long, for their 


* attention never tires out. 


Let us add that the church at Matha, connected with the 
Union of free Evangelical Churches of France, is the only 
Protestant church in the whole district, so that there is 
nothing in that place like denominational competition. 

The harvest is white indeed, but for want of money the 
work cannot progre:s as would be desirable, The free 
churches of France do all they can to help the Church of 
Matha in its evangelistic endeavors, but their means are 
limited. If God puts it in the heart of some reader to help 
this cause, the editors of this paper would kindly take care 
that the money would be forwarded. 

*“We need money,” says pastor Delattre, ‘but we need 
above all, yea,above all, the prayers of God’s children, that 
we may resemble Jesus Christ much more than we do.” 

Nimes, FRANCE. z 


- 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE proposal to open the Castle Museum, in London, 
on Sunday has becn defeated by an overwhelming ma- 
jority. : 

....Prof. Lewis F. Stearns, D.D., of Bangor Theological 
Seminarv, died February 9th after a severe illness. Pro- 
fessor Stearns was elected to succeed Dr. Shedd as Profes- 
sor of Theology in Union Theological Seminary, but de- 
clined the position. He was stilla young man, having been 
born in 1847 , and was one of the most prominent men in the 
Congregational ministry. 

....Some of the clergymen in England complain that 
they were compelled to cut their prayers for the Royal 
family out of the daily papers, and charged the Bishop of 
London with having been very remiss in not having sent 
forth circulars containing them. Comment is made that as 
the Bishop only had two days to compose the prayer and 
meke it known the vicars were very exacting. 





...-The Roman Catholic Propaganda has been particu- 
larly zealous in recent years in its efforts to regain the 
Protestant North of Europe, sparing neither money nor 
men in this work. Some progress has been made in 
Sweden; in Denmark the Catholic Church is proportionally 
better equipped and more completely manned than in any 
other country on the globe: In Schleswig-Holstein the 
number of Catholics has almost doubled in the last seven 
years. In 1886 the contingent was 12,217; according to the 
last enumeration it was 21,798. 


....The management, or rather mismanagement, of ec- 
clesiastical affairs in Russia, especially of the Dissenters, 
by M. Pobedonostzeff, the Procurator of the Holy Synod, 
has aroused the indignation of fair-minded Christians 
everywhere, and the echo of this indignation has even pen- 
etrated the Czar’s domains. At any rate, the Procurator 
has recently published a ‘‘ History of the Orthodox Church 
since the Beginning of the Schism,” in which the Church 
he represents in its spirit and conduct is to be justified in 
the name of history. It is both an apologia pro doma and 
pro vita sua. 


.... The question of praying for the dead has been brought 
into public notice in England by the Chaplain of Devon- 
port dockyard, who at a memorial service, held recently, 
read the following prayer: 

“ Remember thy servant, Albert Victor Christian Edward, who 
has departed hence in the Lord; give him eternal rest and peace 
in thy heavenly kingdom, and to us such a measure of commun- 
ion with thy saints as thou knowest to be best for us.” 

The Rock in commenting upon it says: 

“ There is, doubtiess, conscientiousness, but when conscience can 
advance beyond orthodox limits, then let it go a step further and 
take leave of the Church, in whose Book of Common Prayer no 
place has been found fer a prayer for the dead.” 


...-The Associated Presbytery in Glasgow has authority 
over the nature of the religious services in the Cathedral 
of that city. In connection with the special services held 
on the day of the funeral of the late Duke of Clarence the 
arrangements were made and the seats located entirely by 
the magistrates; but while the members of the presbytery 
were invited in the same way as other leading citizens, 
they were not noticed in their official capacity. On calling 
attention to the fact the city officials replied that the 
town association was responsible for the repair and good 


. keeping of the edifice and maintained its right to control 


and use it on such occasions, and that the magistrates 
could not recognize members of the presbytery in any 
way différent from the ministers of other denominations, 
and therefore cards of invitation were sent to them in the 
same proportion as to the representatives of the other 
churches in the city. 


....Some interesting personal data are reported from the 
Church of Greece. The new ecumenical partriarch, Neophy- 
tus VIII, bas been warmly received. He is a cultured 
scholar, having been educated in Germany, and being well 
acquainted with Protestant theology. He has been Metro- 
politan Bishop of Hadrianopolis, Philippopolis, Betholia 
and Preveza. The well-known author and scholar, Prof. 
Diomedes Kyriakos, of the University of Athens, has given 
up his position as Royal Procurator at the Holy Synod, 
but retains his chair of Church history. A new member 
has been added to the theological faculty of the University 
of Athens in the person of the Archimandrite Procopius 
(konomides, whe has been the private instructor of the 
Crown Prince. He was educated in Russia and Germany. 
Dr. N. Ambrazi has published a new work on the Union 
between the Anglican and the Oriental Church, warmly 
advocating the measure, and Dr. Damalas, of the Univer- 
sity of Athens, has published the first volume of a large 
commentary on the synoptic Gospels. ; 


....It is reported in several of the English papers that the 
Archbishop of York is making considerable stir by some 
reforms in his diocese, especially with regard to the curates: 


Every curate is to have one day a week for private study or 
rest, and one or two hours for reading everyday. He is to 
be expected to preach one and only one original sermon a 
month, and if he should be called upon to preach more fre- 
quently he is to take a sermon frum Liddon or Farrar, pub- 
licly acknowledging the cbligation. Also no curate is to 
be appointed for a living until he has been under orders for 
ten years. In commenting upon this course of the Arch- 
bishop’s the suggestion is made that the rectors and vicars 
and eyen the bishops would be fully as glad as the curates 
of an occasional day or hour for private study or rest; that 
to specify a certain fixed time for the appointment of a 
curate to a living is entirely outside of the Episcopal 
province, and that to refuse a curate permission to preach 
more than one original sermon, and then compel him to 
confine his choice to such writers as Liddon and Farrar, 
neither of whom is especially adapted to the average au- 
dience in the north, whether mining or agricultural, is the 
reverse of wise. On the whole, the instructions and the 
discussions are arousing considerable interest. 


.... The chief Procureur of the Holy Synod of the Russian 
Orthodox Church has issued his annual report to the Czar. 
He professes much satisfaction with the general condition, 
Churches are being raised all over the land, pious bequests 
come pouring in, the treasuries are full, pilgrims continue 
in hundreds of thousands to visit the holy places and mon- 
asteries, and soon. A large space is devoted to the rapid 
growth of dissent all over the Empire, and the Procureur 
no longer speaks of the heretics as enemies of the Church, 
but considers them dangerous to the State. He refers 
especially to the Molokans, the Stundists, Baptists and 
Pashkovites, and claims that there must be no more fooling 
with these dangerous “criminals,” especially in view of the 
fact that they are now seeking union, one with another, 
and are spreading over all the provinces of Central Russia. 
After dwelling very fully upon the danger incurred by the 
State in the existence of these people, the report closes 
with the following statement: 


“Our Church has nothing in common with the spirit of hatred 
so marked in other communities. Nowhere in Europe do foreign 
confessions enjoy such complete freedom as in Russia. Intoler- 
ance is foreign to our nature. We will preserve intact what is our 
own, and give free scope to other confessors, so long as they ob- 
serve the principles of freedom.” 


....Nearly all the Presbyterian papers last week called 
attention to an article by the Re -. Burt Estes Howard, 
assistant pastor of the First Presbyterian Church of Cleve- 
land, O. The article appears in The Arena and is devoted 
to a discussion of the Atonement. The Presbyterian 
papers generally take strong exceptions to its position anc 
its tone. They publish liberal quotations from it from 
which it appears that Mr. Howard rejects the substitution 
theory, denying that Christ ‘‘ suffered the penalty for our 
sins.”’ He also holds that the doctrine of propitiation so 
far as it is made to mean the placating of God, is not found 
in Christ’s words, and the notion of sacrifice as ordinarily 
held in the substitution theory has not the sanction of 
Christ’s language save in a prejudiced interpretat.on of it. 
The coming of Christ, he says, was not to save people from 
Hell or from the issue of sin in punishment, but to save 
them from their sins, from evil character. His own view of 
the Atonement is summed up in the following quotation: 


“The sinners draws near to God by a ‘new and living awy.’ 
Living way? Yes, not by offering up a dead sacrifice, as repre- 
senting him, but by presenting himself, quickened by the spirit 
of Jesus, as a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable to God, which is 
his reasonable service. It is not a substitution of Jesuson the 
cross, dying in our stead—Jesus taught no such doctrine—but a 
substitution of Jesus in us, living in our stead.” 


The Herald and Presbyter remarks that this is not the 
doctrine of the Bible, nor the doctrine of the Westminster 
dtandards. The Observer calls attention to an article by 
the Rev. James H. Ecob, D.D., of Albany, denying the 
truth of the statement that “The Bible is the only infalli- 
ble rule of faith and practice.”” The Observer thinks that 
Dr. Ecob has distanced Professor Briggs. 


....-The Ohio Wesleyan University is enjoying a remark- 
able revival. The Rev. S. A. Keen, D.D., a graduate of the 
University, has been holding special Pentecostal and Evan- 
gelistic services for the college and the town. Of some 900 
students on the ground at the opening of the term, 242 
were reported as non-church members. The Day of Prayer 
for Colleges proved a day of remarkable interest, and many 
Christians were led to a deeper consecration, and quite a 
number of students requested prayers. The interest deep- 
ened rapidly, and last week a second Day of Prayer was ob- 
served, at which scores of students began the Christian life. 
Saturday all the classes, many of the literary societies and 
most of the fraternities held special prayer-meetings in 
their halls. In six fraternities all of the members save one 
are now Christians. The work has proved remarkably 
powerful in the senior class, over ninety-five per cent. of 
them now being Christians. Monday, February 8th, a 
third Day of Prayer was observed, and proved still more 
effective. Over two hundred of the two hundred and forty- 
two unconverted students have begun the Christian life, 
and hundreds of other students have heen led toa larger 
consecration and a richer Christian experience. The work 
among the citizens has been quite as remarkable. Over 
two hundred persons in all were at the altar during one 
evening, and several hundred have begun the Christian 
life. Revivals have broken out in many places where 
students have gone with the good news or have simply 
written of the wonderful displays of divine grace. This is 
the largest revival in the history of the college and the 
town, and the end is not yet. 


...-In connection with the congresses to be held under 
the auspices of the Auxiliary of the World’s Columbian 
Exposition, it has been proposed to hold a Congress of 
Missions, and a general committee has been formed for 
that purpose under the chairmanship of the Rev. Walter 
Manning Barrows, D.D., of Chicago. That committee has 











issued a preliminary address, setting forth the plan and 
purposes of the proposed Congress. They will endeavor to 
secure representatives from every important missionary 
6rganization in the world as well as from the peoples 
among whom missionary effort has been carried on, and 
believe that wjth the facilities now existing for rapid travel 
they will be able to secure an Ecumenical Conference of 
Missions. The papers and discussions will set forth the re- 
sults of missionary activity, both moral, spiritual, intel- 
lectual and material; they will speak of the new channels 
opened by it to commerce, to ethnological and antiquarian 
research, and will show that diversities of race have not 
proved insuperable obstacles to that feeling of brotherhood 
inspired by the Gospel of Christ. One of the best uses 
of the Congress will undoubtedly be the opportunity 
for fraternal intercourse and exchange of views on the 
vital questions of life and faith, which cannot fail to result 
in giving a new impetus to this most beneficent form of 
human activity. The Auxiliary under whose auspices this 
Congress will be held has heen recognized and approved by 
the United States Government, and has the support of the 
Columbian Exposition, which will provide places of meet- 
ing. The new Memorial Art Palace, now in process of 
erection on the site of the old Interstate Exposition Build- 
ing, will be fitted up for the use of this and other congress- 
es with assembly rooms and halls for popular gatherings. 
The Congress will probably be convened by the middle of 
September, 1893. The committee will have the co-operation 
of an efficient committee of women, who will set forth in 
full what woman is doing for woman. As every land will 
be the home land of some member of the Congress, there 
will be no distinction between home and foreign missions, 
but special prominence will be given to city work in all 
parts of the world. The sympathetic interest and co-oper- 
ation of all the missionary societies, avowedly Christian or 
otherwise, and of all individuals engaged in any form of 
missionary work, as well as suggestions that may be help- 
ful to the committee, are cordially invited. 








Diblical Research. 


IN Sinjirli, in Northern Syria, three years ago, and again 
during the spring of 1891, extensive excavations have been 
made under the auspices of the Berlin Orient Committee 
for the purpose of laying bare the extensive ruins of what 
is regarded as a very old royal city of the Hittites. The 
excavations of last spring .were especially productive in in- 
teresting discoveries, and recently the leader, Dr. v. Lus- 
chan, as also his companicn, the architect Koldeweg, made 
official report of their finds in the sessions of the Commit- 
tee in the Ethnological Museum, in Berlin. According to 
these reports, the royal city with its palaces and walls was 
one of vast extent. The explorers found a strong double 
wall around a placeof fully 700 metersin diameter. Within 
this space the foundations of a number of large palaces 
were unearthed, that cover three times as much ground as 
the Royal Palacein Berlin. Thespeaker, Dr. von Luschan, 
distinguished an upper Palace, a West Palace, and Bar- 
racks (kaserne). The walls are, asa rule, of extraordinary 
thickness and strength. Other ruins were also discovered, 
such as houses of the earliest period in the lower part of the 
city. The citadel in the middle of the large double wall is 
surrounded by another inner double wall. Three gates 
with towers and courts lead through the outer walls. Each 
of the two inner walls hasa gate. Specially noteworthy is the 
sculptural work on these gates consisting, as a rule, of im- 
mense lions and sphinxes. Two of the lions belong to a later 
period. They are worked in high relief, are of better style 
and seem to be worked out of the older demi-relief. A large 
number of reliefs show the triumphal processions of kings 
and priests with people bringing them presents and tribute. 
The explorer expresses his convictions that the outer walls 
of the city date back to the second miflenium before Christ, 
or fully one thousand years earlier than the heroic period of 
the Greeks. On the other hand, the walls encircling the 
citadel at the citadel gates are of later date than the city 
walls. The West Palace was erected about 750 to 730 B.c.; 
as this appears from an Aramaic inscription of a certain 
Panama, which is probably to be ascribed to this date. To 
this statement the well-known Orientalist Sachau, of the 
University of Berlin, has signified his agreement. The 
view maintained by von Luschan, that this Aramaic 
Panama inscription of Sinjirli was the second oldest 
known, being antedated only by that famous stone of 
King Mesha (middle of the ninth century B.c.), and that 
this style of letters had originated among the Hittites about 
1,000 B.c. was opposed by the Semitic specialist, Dr. Edward 
Glaser. In reply, the latter stated that the origin of the 
Semitic alphabet goes back far into the second millenium 
before Christ, claiming this conclusion asthe result of the 
inscriptions discovered by himself and Euting in Southern 
Arabia, in the ancient kingdom of the Minwans and Sabe- 
ans, which antedate the Mesa stone by many centuries. 


.... The Neue Kirchliche Zeitschrift, 1891, No. 12, contains 
twoarticles of note. The first (pp. 935-966) contains a detail- 
ed discussion, both from the side of text criticism and of the 
positive contents, of the newly discovered *‘Apology”’ of Aris- 
tides. It is from the pen of Professor R. Seeberg, of the 
University of Erlangen. It is one of the best summaries 
published of all the leading facts in the case, together with 
their bearings on the Christiavity of the times when the 
“Apology”? was written. Seeburg concludes that the little 
work does not exactly add materially to our knowledge of 
primitive Christianity, as was done by the “‘ Teaching of the 
Twelve Apostles’’; but that it corroborates the testimony of 
older sources and presents a vivid picture by an eye witness 
of the early faith of the ‘‘new generation,’ whose faith 
conquered the world and whose love was the new, before 
which the old passed away. The second article (pp. 967-987) 
is a searching examination of the life of Josephus with 
reference to his relation to Christians, and especially of the 
fact that he practically ignores the Christian movement in 
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his works. The author is the Rev. Dr. Wandel, of Stras- 
burg. The author searchingly studies the life of Josephus 
and brings out in bold relief his many traits and points 
that were anything but commendable or models, and con- 
cludes that in the nature of the case Josephus must have 
known of the Christiah movement and that it was only in 
consistency with his character that he intentionally ignored 
an agitation he could not appreciate or understand. Wan- 
del regards the silence of Josephus as the very opposite of 
an argument against the historical character of the gospels. 
In the nature of the case, a confirmation from Josephus 
would be of very doubtful worth and value, and the famous 
Christ passage is no doubt a later interpolation. 


..In a series of articles in Das Ausland on the Astron- 
omy of the Ancient Chaldeans Professor Hommel gives ev- 
idence to show that on certain Babylonian boundary stones 
there are representations of the signs of the zodiac and the 
milky way. This has often been suspected but never yet 
proved unless Professor Hommel’s proof is accepted as con- 
clusive. He also arrives at the startling conclusion, based 
apparently on strong evidence, that the origin of the zodiac 
and the names of the old Accadian months go back to 
about 6000 B.c. 


....In The Academy for January 30th, A. van Hoonacker 
suggests that the Babylonian form for the name Shesh- 
bazzar, found in Ezra i, 8, would be Shamash-bil-usur. 








Che Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR FEBRUARY 28TH. 
JEREMIAH PERSECUTED.—JeEr. xxxvii, 1-21. 








NoTEs --Since the events of the previous lesson Jehoia- 
kim has been killed, after rebelling against Nebuchadnez- 
zar; his son Jehoiakin has been carried captive to Baby- 
lon, and Zedekiah, brother of Jehoiakim. has been made 
king, or, rather, governor of Judea by Nebuchadnezzar. 
He, however, encouraged by Egypt, has rebelled and was 
again besieged. An Egyptian army came out and the 
Babylonians left the siege to fight them. At this the 
Egyptian party was greatly encouraged. Jeremiah belonged 
to the Babylonian party which advised loyal submission to 
Nebuchadnezzar as the only hope of saving the city from 
destruction. “‘Chaldeans.”’—-Used for Babylonian. The 
Chaldeans were originally a southern tribe in Babylonia. 
“To go into the land of Benjamin.’’—To Anathoth, 
his native town, only four miles away. “To receive 
his portion there.”—Probably only to get the portion of 
provisions that came to him there, so as to resist the 
siege. “The Gate- of Benjamin.’’—The gate which 
was toward Benjamin territory. “ Ward.’’—Detach- 
ment of troops. “Thou fallest away to the Chal- 
deans.’"—The accusatiog was plausible, as he had 
counseled submission, but was not probable, as he had all 
the time remained with his people and had even refused to 
go to Babylon when offered a home there.-—-—‘“‘ The 
princes were wroth ”—They were no longer willing to pro- 
tect the Prophet; since the other affairs with the roll and 
penknife ten. thousand of the leading people had been 
carried to Babylon, probably including his friends; and it 
was the Egyptian party who were in control now, all his 
enemies. “Prison in the house of Jonathan.’’—Prisons 
in the East are often attached to houses of princes. The 
prison in this case was a pit, or cellar, cut in the solid rock, 
with cells, or vaults, out from it. It probably was not 
cemented, like cisterns for water, but was damp and un- 
healthy. Prisoners were generally fed by their friends, not 
by the Government. “* Zedekiah sent.’’—Perhaps the 
army of Nebuchadnezzar had now returned. ** Se- 
cretly.’—He was a weak man, 
“The court of the guard.”—One of the large courts con- 
nected to the palace, where he had a certain liberty.——— 
‘4 loaf of bread.’’—One of the large, round, thin cakes. 

Instruction.—Imagine the triumph of the party against 
Jeremiah when the Babylonian army left. Now, said they, 
the prophecy is proved wrong, and the Egyptians have 
succored us. It was only a respite, such as many a man 
has to encourage him in a life of .sin. 

Jeremiah’s language was very blunt, “It is a lie.’”” There 
are times when strong language is called for and we should 
not be slow to use it. Be angry, and sin not. Yet such 
rough language is more likely to be overdone. 

Notice the Eastern cruelty. The princes had no evidence 
against Jeremiah; his explanation was a reasonable one. 
But they cared not for justice, only to stop a dangerous 
mouth. So they put him in a foul cell, unfed, but first 
scourged him, There was no prison reform in those days, 
but prisoners might and did die of hunger and abuse. 

Zedekiah did not feel safe. He had been made king by 
the Babylonians. and he knew that he owed his loyalty 
there rather than to Egypt; but he had been persuaded by 
the princes, and now probably the Babylonian army was 
returning and he was afraid. It was fear that led him to 
call Jeremiah. 

Zedekiah wanted to know if there was a message for him 
from the Lord. What he wanted was a new and different 
message from the old one. But there was only the same 
old message. Men would like to dictate to God, and want 
some relief, some permission in their sin. Soit is that a 
rumseller takes a great comfort in the fact that he has 
what he calls a license to sell, as if that excused him. 

Zedekiah was an earlier Nicodemus, of a poorer sort. 
We must not blame him too much, for he lacked the 
strength of mind to decide or do for himself. Weak men 
are not to be blamed like strong men. Ahab was not as 
bad as Jeroboam or Jezebel. But that does not make him 
guiltless. 

In his danger and suffering Jeremiah did not flinch at all, 
but gave the message in its full severity. He was a man of 
great courage, tho of deep feeling. A teacher must not say 
smooth things, but tell a hearer all the truth. 






































Tell the truth, tho the heavens fall, is a good rule. It is 
equally true that the truth is not to be spoken at all times, 
to those who have no right to know. A fool tells every- 
thing when a wise man holds his tongue. But falsehood is 
always to be avoided, and the full truth told to those who 
have a right to know. Especially does patriotism demand 
that we deal truly with the sins or errors of the people or 
country. 

We observe with Jeremiah’s faithfulness his meek polite- 
ness to the king. He begs him submissively for release. 
He was only true, never insulting. 


School and College. 


THE annual reports of the President and Treasurer 
of Harvard College are models of what such reports should 
be, and show the efficient administration of the universi- 
ty system which calls them out. Turning to the balances 
of Mr. Edward W. Hooper’s report as Treasurer, we find 
his office charged with $1,026,738.20 of receipts during the 
year, and credited with payments to the amount of $949,- 
056.20. This latter item represents the university expense 
account for the year, and leaves the treasury with an un- 
expended balance of $77,682. The total amount of property 
held under the general head of university funds for all 
purposes, including something over $821,000 in trust for 
beneficiaries not connected with the university, is $7,299,- 
848,10. What the university has to show for these funds in 
the way of educational service is shown in the reports pub- 
lished in the same pamphlet. They make a striking im- 
pression of what a great university is, and what the com- 
plex work required to keep up the demands of the times. 
It is very much to thecredit of Harvard that the severest de- 
mands made upon it do not come from a dissatisfied public, 
urging it forward, but from its own faculties, imposing on 
themselves new tasks and new leadership in the matter of 
education. President Eliot recites in his report the his- 
tory of the proposals for shortening the college course and 
their final rejection by the Overseers. It appears tbat un- 
der the existing regulations for the anticipation of college 
studies, a fairly bright man, by using his summer vaca- 
tions, and by anticipating one or two subjects at his ex- 
amination for admission, can get the Bachelor’s degree in 
three years. To judge from the report of the College Fac- 
ulty Dean, the new regulations adopted last May for the 
anticipation of college studies do not work altogether well. 
In the report of the Graduate course, we note the observa- 
tions of Prof. J. M. Pierce, the Dean, on the requirements 
for degrees. He puts his finger on the degree of A.M. as 
the notoriously weak spot in the system; and proposes that 
the requirements should be raised somewhat, and that 
it should be granted only on examination. We note also 
in this report that the College Faculty express the opinion 
that, other things being equal, eighteen is, by preference, 
the suitable age for admission to Harvard. 








--The German Parliament is considering the text of 
a new educational bill which, if adopted in its present 
form, will introduce some very disturbing features into 
the present educational system of Germany. The central 
idea of the bill is the recognition of denominational train- 
ing in the public schools. The bill provides that, as a rule, 
children shall receive instruction from a teacher of their own 
creed, and new primary schools shall be instituted ona 
confessional basis. Existing schools are not to be interfered 
with, except in certain cases where special provisions are 
made. Where the number of children*attending any school 
which is not a confessional school, exceeds thirty, the erec- 
tion of a separate school may be ordered; if they number 
over sixty it may be demanded. Religious instruction is to 
be imparted according to the teaching of the religious body 
to which the pupil belongs, and no child belonging to any 
religious body recognized by the State is to remain with- 
out religious instruction. Children must be instructed 
according to the creed to which their parents belong, 
unless their parents or guardians give consent to have 
them instructed in another creed. Children who do not 
belong to any religious body recognized by the State must 
take part in the religious instruction of the school if not 
exempted by the president of the province. It appears that 
the bill contains no provision by which the children of 
parents who do not accept any religious creed shall be 
exempted from religious instruction. It has been specially 
drawn, it is said, to secure the support of the Catholic 
members of Parliament for the Government, and is in- 
tended not only to mollify Catholics, but to prevent any 
children from growing up as atheists. The confessions 
recognized by the State are the Lutheran, Roman Catholic, 
Anglican, Moravian, Jewish and Quaker. If parents have 
no religious belief their children must be taught according 
to one of these confessions. 


....In September, 1892, The Western Reserve University 
of Cleveland, O., of which Charles F. Thwing, D.D., is the 
President, will open a law school having a course of in- 
struction covering three years of nine months each. The 
greater part of the instruction will be given by professors 
who devote their entire time and energy to the school. The 
demand for the establishment of such a school in the mid- 
dle West is seen in the fact that of the fifty law schools in 
the United States, only five or six of them are able to have 
the greater part of their instruction given by professors 
who wholly devote themselves to such work, that only five 
or six present a three years’.course, that only two or three 
have both of these elements of excellence, and that no one 
of these two or three is west of the Hudson River. In this 
school each of the three well-known methods of teaching 
law will be used—the lecture system, the text-book system 
and the case system. All candidates for admission who 
are not college graduates will be required to pass an exam- 
ination. At graduation, in connection with the final exam- 
ination, there is an examination by a special committee of 
the Supreme Court of Ohio, which, if successfully passed, 
makes further examination for admission to the Ohio bar 





unnecessary. The tuition will be one hundred dollars. 
The graduate will receive the degree of Bachelor of Law. 


-..-Prof. William Guy Peck, of Columbia College, died 
suddenly last week at Greenwich, Conn. He occupied the 
chair of Higher Mathematics and Astronomy. He was 
born at Litchfield, Conn., in 1820, and was graduated from 
the Military Academy at West Point. At the close of the 
Mexican War, in which he served as a staff officer, he be- 
came an instructor in the Academy. Hethen occupied for 
two years the chair of Physics and Civil Engineering in 
the University of Michigan, whence he came to Columbia 
College in 1857. 


..Edward Allan Tanner, D.D., President of Illinois 
College, died at Jacksonville, in that State, last week from 
a nervous disorder brought on by overwork. He was bern 
in 1837 in Waverly, Ill., was educated at Illinois College, 


which he served in the capacity of professor and president 
since 1865. 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 
COOPER, FRANK H., Mansfield, Penn., accepts call to Lambert 
ville, N. J. 
DILTS, Asa R., Plainfield, N. J., resigns. 
FOOTE, W. E., Cold Spring, called to Warwick, N. Y. 
GARNSEY, E. D., inst. Feb. 5th, People’s ch., New York, N. Y. 
KNOBLOCH, G., Newark, N. J., called to Philadelphia, Penn. 
LESLIE, Rosert, Huron, Wis., resigns. 
LOCKHART, A. L., North Royalton, O., resigns. 
MARTIN, T. T., Louisville, Ky., accepts call to Leadville, Col. 
MILLER, JAMEs, Frostburg, Md., called to Grafton, W. Va. 
NEWLANDS, RosBert W., Chicago Theo. Sem., accepts call to 
Wauponsee Grove, Il. 
PORTER, J. J., Owentown, Ky., accepts call to Jerseyville, Il. 
ee yeeeen, J. W., Stamford, Conn., called to Brooklyn, 


RUPERT, H. A., Grass Lake, Mich., resigns. 
SAUNUR, E. M., Penn Yan, accepts call to Nyack, N. Y. 
STAPP, J. D., Aurora, accepts call to Maywood, Neb. 
STONE, E. W., Carmel, called to Paterson, N. J. 
WHITE, J. L., Durham, accepts call to Asheville, N. C. 
WOODLAND, J. B., Yarmouth, Nova Scotia, called to Dela- 

ware, O 

CONGREGATIONAL. 


APPLETON, FAYETTE G., Lyons, accepts call to Collbran, Col. 
BAYLEY, FRAnxK T., inst. Feb. 4th, Park Ave. ch., Denver, Col. 


aa oa bg WILLIAM T., Michigan Center, accepts call to Bed- 
‘or 


BISSELL, anaues A., inst. recently, Wichita, Kan. 


es: ua W. A., Portland, Ind., accepts call to Hudsonville, 
Mich. 


BURGESS, WILLIAM, Carleton, accepts call to Mendon, Il. 


aes? gt Dan F., Yankton, S. D., accepts call to Grand Rap- 
ids, Mic 


CORY, Isaac L., Mankato, Minn., resigns. 


——s WItuiAM E., Tacoma, Wash., accepts call to Shab- 

na, 

DENNEY, WI1son, Bethany Ch., Chicago, Ill, resigns. 

— CHARLES N., Martinez, Cal.,. withdraws _ resigna- 
tion. 

ame. FREpDERIC O., Chicago Sem., accepts call to Thawville , 


HAWES, CHARLES T., Bangor, accepts call to Ellsworth, Me. 


HANCOCK, Josepa J., Guy’s Mills, Penn., accepts call to Bara- 
boo, Wis. 

HAYWARD, Joun §., 
Wayzata, Minn. 
HEMENWAY, W. F., Mexico, N 

HOLDEN, CHARLEs W., 
ter, Mich. 
JACKMAN, GEorGE W., 
Ch., Minneapolis. 


JONES, Joun E., Hankinson, N. D., resigns. 

KEVAN, J. H.,(Meth.) Cente rville, called to Ipswich, 8. D. 

LEONARD, Detavan L., Bellevue, O., resigns. 

McALLISTER, James, Lyonsville, called to Anna, Ill. 

MILLER, Wixeaur C., Decatur, [ll., withdraws resignation. 

MUBENY, Tuomas F., inst. recently Stoughton and Cooksville, 
8. 


Mapleton and Sterling, accepts call to 


. Y., accepts call to Eureka, Kan. 
Bedford, accepts call to Michigan Cen- 


Alexandria, Minn., called to Mizpah 


PAPAZIAN, MANASSER G., Rowley, Mass., resigns. 


PEACOCK, WIL.IAM, Pleasant River, N.S., called to Patten and 
Island Falls, Me. 


RELYEA, BENJAMIN J.,Green’s Farms, accepts call to Long 
Ridge, Conn. 


RICE, WALTER, inst. Feb. 3d, Agawam, Mass. 
ROYCE, Le Roy, Danvers, accepts call to Payson, Ill. 


SANDWELL, GEORGE H,, Toronto, Can., accepts call to New 
Britain, Conn. 


SARGENT, Geo. W., Preston, Ia., resigns. 

SHEPHERD, SAmvugeL, inst. Feb, 4th, Forestville, Chicago, Ill. 
STODDARD, EuGene W., Valley City, N. D., resigns. 

TASKER, Joun O., Linwood, Neb., resigns. 

THOMPSON, J. J., Breckenridge, Mo., resigns. 

TOTTEN, M. J., Wroxeter, Ont., accepts call to Harwood, N. D. 
WALKER, E. J., Ipswich, 8. D., accepts call to Brownton, Minn. 


WENTWORTH, Henry H., of Hartford Theo. Sem., called to 
Goffstown, N. H. 


WEST, Perey B., Onowa, Ia., resigns. 

WILLIAMSON, ALLEN J., Clarksfield, accepts call to Beipre, O. 

WILLIAMS, J. Benson, Downs, OkL., accepts call to Olivet ch., 
Wichita, Kan. 

WOOD, SAMvEL, Brookville, Kan., resigns. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

ALDERSON, S. B., Washington Court House, O., 
Topeka, Kan. 

COOT, C. C., called to Hillsdale, N. Y. 

ELLIOTT, Prof. CHARLES, Easton, Penn., died Feb. 14th, aged 75. 

JESTER, Tuomas D., Lansdowne, Penn., resigns. 


McCLELLAND, T. CALVIN, Union Theo. Sem., 
Bethlehem, WN. Y. 


MULHOLLAND, Henry G., inst. Feb. 9th, St. Louis, Mo. 
— J. H., Washington Court House, O., called to Chicago, 


accepts call to 


accepts call to 


PEATCHELL, T. H., Lyndonville, called to Ripley, N. Y. 
PLUMMER, J.8., Hazelwood, Pittsburg, called to Cadiz, O. 


SHAW, A. M., Spencertown and Austerlitz, accepts call to Whit- 
ney’s Point, N. 


THOMPSON, E. P., , Col., accepts call to Springfield, O. 
WILSON, A. B., called to Edinburg, Ind. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
CLAIBORNE, Rosert, R., Prot. Epis., Youngstown, O., accepts 
call to Kalamazoo, Mich. 


mAy. B. L., United Pres., Muncie, Ind., called to New Brighton, 
nn. 


JENCKES, J. S., Prot. Epis., Indianapolis, Ind., resigns. 
so C., Ref. Dutch., Caledonia, accepts call to Center- 
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Missions. 
FIELDS CLOSE AT HAND. 


MEXICO, CENTRAL AMERICA. WEST INDIES. 
ENCOURAGING OUTLOOKS. 


STATISTICS OF WORKERS AND RESULTS 





LETTERS FROM DISTANT LANDS. 


OHINA. JAPAN. KOREA. INDIA. TURKEY. 
OONGO. MATEBELE. MADAGASOAR. 





APPEAL FROM THE PRESBYTERIAN BOARD. 





MONTHLY SUMMARY OF RECEIPTS. 





| Financial Year to Jan. 3ist. 





| January. 

i a a | 

American B'rd.. ($59,918 14] 883.727 84|$270,979 67| $287,102 19—5 mos. 
m. Bap. y 


| 21,002 09) 20,904 46) 191,089 
Meth. jah | 92959 47| 43.519 71) 60,455 34 79,082 25-3 mos. 
Episcopal i 





49 
62,549 26—9 mos. 








“Gen. .| 1,068 96) 1,196 33) 
United Brethr'n LE Uautcusnds tresse ues FS ere 28,741 79—10 mos. 

Am. Christian | 

Convention. 693 20; 3-216 00 


t 

Eran. ial 2,079 15, 4,066 - 34,970 ul 37,681 39—10 mos. 
Dunkards....... 969 74! 1360 49 7,423 28| 5,439 20—10 mos. 

From the regular church collections the Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions. has received during the last 
nine months nearly $30,000 less than during the correspond- 
‘ng period of last year, while its appropriations are nearly 
$50,000 more, necessitating the receipt, during the three 
months of February, March and April, of $625,121, or $97,000 
more than during the same period of last year, in order to 
meet the expenses without a deficit. Considerable atten- 
tion having been called to the legacy of Mrs. R. L. Stuart, 
the Board have issued a circular stating that it is proposed 
to hold that legacy as a fund, the interest being payable 
for the ordinary expenses of the Board in accordance with 
Mrs. Stuart’s habit of donating about $10,000 a year; the 
principal also to be so invested as to be available as a basis 
of credit at the bank during the season of small receipts, 
when it is often essential to borrow money to meet the 
necessary expenditures. It should be said also that this 
legacy will not be available during the present year at 
least, and that to meet the heavy demands upon the Board 
the churches must give much more liberally than they 
have been giving. Attention is also called to the fact that 
by comparing the receipts from May ist to December 3ist 
in 1890 and 1891, out of the 200 presbyteries that gave to the 
Board all but 38 showed a falling off in their donations, in 
many cases to a very marked degree. The emergency that 
is upon the Board is great, and the officers issue an urgent 
appeal to pastors and church members to do their utmost 
during these three months to at least reach the figures of a 
year ago. 



































MEXICO. 
Pe er} i 2 | { eee 
ieee Pel de 
Beige 2\.| 2 eee | 
jag ledigs cid| 2) 2/, | i 
| 8% Ississigiz| ¢@|3i4 | 
ase elz| S| Z1F ie 
\mOle fa |4/0), OO] Dim | ® 
‘ie RES i nds rh lO Red BM Mi: Beall Radia SOI 
Amer. Board...| 19) 7 9 4) 10 456 9 306; = 440 
Sthn Baptists; 30) 8 13, 1| 28 835) 5) I 
Meth. Episcopal, 32 10| 19| 51) 23) 2.685 54, 3,019, 1.79 
M. E.,South....| 115) 11) 11 103, 48 3,900 204 = '961| 3,258 
Pres. Ch. (N'th)) 5) 8 11) 51] 9 5, 39 1,178) 21073 
Pres. Ch.(S'th).| 51) 2 5) 25|....| 450 2 ‘Sol 418 
Ass Ref. Pres..| iii 2 2) 2 6 26 2 3] 1B 
Cumb. Pres.. 2 2) She. aa _9 3 198! 
Undenominat'l., 2 1j....| 4j....|  00)...... 180) 
Total........ \-Zoal “wil gel eal 208! a.ea 408 6,900! alas 
CENTRAL AMERICA. 
Ch: (N’ th] es Mak ee) en ee 
f= ceare 12} Qj....) 5}....} 594, 10 54,675 
Total....... 7a 2 4 BO 88,2) a8] 730 
: WEST INDIES 
African M.E.... 7) 11) 7|--... 5} 140) ¢| 346) isi 
Prot Episcopal, 22 1... i311 3] eat 
Pres, Canada... 23 1 3 2 4) 454..... -| 2884) 
Miss. | veka : t 7 
Bont Miss Sec. 118) 8 ....| 613 : 41,427)... 9,418) 21,149 
WesleyanMeth. 12, 18. . |..--| 54) 5,228 21] 1,426) 4,616 
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And many nations shall come and say, Come, and let 
us go up to the mountain of the Lord, and to the house of 
the God of Jacob; and he will teach us of his ways, and 
we will walk in his paths.—Micah iv, 2. 

MEXICO. 
THE MISSIONARY OUTLOOK. 


BY THE REV. 8S. P. CRAVER, 
Missionary of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 








1. The preparation of the field.—The triumph of the 
Liberal Party means a chance to preach the Gospel | 
tho the means employed to secure or to retain the 
reins of Government are not always such as Chris- 
tians can approve. God overrules men’s passions for 
his glory, The corruption and venality of the Roman 
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Catholic priesthood is another element. ‘‘ Whom the gods 
would destroy they first make mad.”” Whatever the cause 
of this corruption may be, there is no doubt that God is 
using it to prepare the people to accept a pure and purify- 
ing Gospel. Not less prominent an influence is the scatter- 
ing of the Word of God. ‘The entrance of thy Word giveth 
light.” Never in the history of Missions in Mexico has 
there been such a demand for the Bible as at present. The 
agent of the American Bible Society informs me that the 
number of volumes of the Word distributed in the past 
year is more than double what it was two years ago, and 
that the demand is increasing in an accelerating ratio. The 
colporteurs are scattering the healing leaves throughout 
the land, and the people are inquiring. 

2. The classes who are being reached.—The evangeliza- 
tion of Mexico began in the cities. Itis having its greatest 
conquests now in the small villages and farming commu- 
nities. In the cities those who first accepted the Gospel 
were usually wage-earners, and an uncertain class, because 
they were exposed to the loss of employment for their faith. 
In the towns and rancherias, the people are largely owners 
of the soil, and more independent. Their acceptance of the 
Gospel insures more stability and progress for the work, 
and a steady growth toward self-support. 

3. The.educational work.—Protestantism began its work 
here principally by preaching the Gospel and engaging in 
doctrinal controversy with Rome, seeking the conversion 
of adults. It is now directing a constantly increasing at- 
tention to schools and foundational work with the young. 
No careful observer doubts that the next generation will 
be far more thoroughly Christian than the present. 

4. The workers in the field.—Never before has there been 
so large and able a force of workers, both foreign and 
native, as at present. The period of experimenting with 
untried, and in many cases, unconverted, native workers, 
has largely passed. Almost all the churches have a large 
force of tried laborers, trained for years in the work, and 
very largely imbued with its spirit. This fact insures 
better success hereafter. 

5. The open doors.—The workers in the field cannot re- 
spond to all the calls for preaching the Word. In the year 
1890 the Methodist Episcopal Mission established twenty- 
seven new congregations, and in 1891 twenty-three more. 
Other churches are doubtless doing about the same, and 
yet there are many other openings we cannot enter. 

6. The need of funds.—The work that might be done for 
saving this land is practically limited only by the money 
provided for it. Open doors and men ready to enter them 
are abundant, but we have not the means. Thousands of 
souls longing for light are going down to death in darkness 
because there is no money to pay the expenses of travel 
and support for those ready to preach the truth. Oh, that 
American Christians, with their abundance, could hear the 
ery of dying souls, and come to their rescue! 

Puebla, February 5th, 1892. 








He that goeth forth and weepeth, bearing precious 
seed, shall doubtless come again with rejoicing, bringing 
his sheaves with him.--Ps. exxvi, 6. 


HOPES AND FEARS. 


BY THE REV. JAMES D. EATON, 
Missionary of the American Board. 





The same mail brings two letters, from adjoining States, 
that offer a vivid contrast, and are suggestive of the varied 
experiences that come to most missionaries, who get an 
iden, ot what it means to be “ sorrowful, yet always rejoic~ 
ing.”’ 

1. From Sinaloa, a Mr. Bissell began work a year 
ago, being the first missionary of any Church to reside there: 
* Just after my last to you I was off down the river. An 
encouraging welcome all along. Worked both sides, clear 
down to Zaragoza, thirty-five leagues from Fuerte. A pop- 
ulous region. Found many friends. Sales, over forty 
dollars.” 

2. From Sonora, which our Board also was the first to 
occupy by a foreign missionary, five years ago, and where 
we have buildings for church, school and residence, located 
on a principal street in the capital city. Hermosillo, that 
could not be replaced for less than ten thousand dollars. 

A man who has been attending our meetings at intervals 
for three years past, but had never been proposed for mem- 
bership, tho he was of a religious turn of mind, very much 
opposed to the priests, and fond of reading the Bible before 
he even saw a missionary, became involved in a quarrel and 
killed his antagonist with one stroke of his knife. The 
murdered man was well connected and a nephew of one of 
the priests there, and the excitement which followed was 
intense. As soon as the dark deed was committed, the 
police were informed that the criminal was a protestunte 
and so must be hidden about our premises. They besieged 
the property and went through everything, sounding every 
corner and floor, for trapdoors or holes, where the man 
might bein hiding. They were greatly excited and deter- 
mined to find the man, threatening to make short work of 
our missionary, should the criminal be discovered about 
the place. If the guilty man, in his frenzied eagerness to 
escape, had fled to our premises, without the knowledge or 
consent of Mr. Crawford, probably the property would 
have been looted and precious life sacrificed. 

“It came like a whirlwind. There was no time for pre- 
cautionary steps or appeals for help, in case the man should 
be found here. They would never have doubted that we 
knew of the crime and had harbored theman. All that 
saved us was, God reigns, and overruled the desires and 
passions of badmen. In their every motion we could see 
how intense was their satanic hate. Three times they 
searched us, occupying the greater part of two days. The 
man is not found yet, and some persons still insist that he 
is here. I appealed to the authorities, but they made light 
of there being any danger to me, and said the law would 
protect us; tho they knew that if we had been mobbed, it 
would have been all over with us before they could, if they 
would, have helped us.”’ 


Chihua}ua, February %h, 199%, 








Ask of me and I shall giwe thee the heathen for thine 
inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the earth for thy 
possessions.—Ps, ii, 8. 

GROUNDS OF HOPEFULNESS. 


BY REV. WM. 8S. POWELL, D.D., 
Missionary of the Southern Baptist Convention. 


The signs are hopeful and the prospects roseate. We are 
on the eve of a notable change for the better. The foreign 
workers better understand the language and customs of 
the people. The native preachers are better disciplined 
and trained for the conflict. We have learned much from 
the mistakes of early years. In prayerful consultations we 
have laid our plans for a year of aggressive work. Many 
are seeking greater nearness to God. An air of determina- 
tion and hopefulness rests on the face of each worker. 
“Let us go up and possess the land, for we are well able,” 
whispers one to another. 

We are combating two formidable foes, Romanism and 
Rationalism; but I wish to call attention to some grounds 
of hopefulness for an early victory. 


1. There is a better understanding, and more concert of 
action, between the different denominations. There is less 
friction. Petty jealonsies and unholy rivalries are disap 
pearing. Whatever denominational colorings may divide 
us, We are one as to the old faith. No missionary in Mex- 
ico is tainted with the current heresies. The ‘‘ New The- 
ology” has no sympathizers in these parts. We exalt the 
Bible as the only infallible rule of faith and practice. 
The Baptists, Methodists and Presbyterians have female 
colleges in this city, yet the heartiest good feeling pre- 
vailsamong them. I have never known the teachers of one 
trying to secure the pupils of another. 

2. The American Bible Society has subsoiled the country 
with the Word of God. This has been the foundation of 
all evangelical work. Its importance cannot be overesti- 
mated. Mr. Hamilton, the Agent, has the sympathy and 
love of all. Last year he sold 4,361 Bibles, 7,475 Testaments, 
and 9,240 Gospels, despite the unprecedented droughts and 
consequent poverty of the people. 

3. The success of our female schools. They are all 
crowded and are rapidly becoming self-sustaining. This is 
weakening the influence of the priests. They have ever 
been intrenched in the ignorance and superstition of the 
women. _ 

4 The Government heartily sympathizes with us and 
cheerfully protects and aids us. It has learned from 
sad experience that Romanism is incompatible with true 
patriotism. Protestantism teaches men to be loyal citi- 
zens. 

5. The spiritual awakening. Conversions and baptisms 
are frequent. Last Lord’s Day I baptized nine believers. 
A spirit of inquiry is abroad in the land. The people come 
in crowds to hear the Gospel. Fanaticism is waning. 
Christian people are more deeply concerned for the salva- 
tion of sinners. Let God’s people pray for a speedy victory. 

Saltillo, February, 1892. , 








Behold I say unto you, ift up your eyes and look on the 
fields, for they are white already to harvest.—John iv, 35. 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 


BY THE REV. D. F. WATKINS, 
Missionary of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 





The Roman Catholic Church is as active as ever in Mexico 
to-day, and is trying to recover lost ground. The interest 
on the large amounts the Church has in foreign banks is 
sufficient to sustain the clergy even if the people did not 
contribute. Romanism is propagated and Protestantism 
severely attacked by a liberal distribution of tracts. The 
laws of reform, forbidding convents, a source of immorality 
and political intrigues in the past, and processions of dev- 
otees of saints who, on a moment’s notice have changed 
into fierce soldiers for the Church party, are ignored when- 
ever possible; but the authorities in most places are more 
than ever on the alert to see that they are complied with. 
Many of the wealthy families are decidedly Catholic, as also 
a large proportion of the lawyers and merchants; neverthe- 
less, the outlook is more hopeful than ever before. The in 
fluences against Romanism and in favor of Protestantism are 
numerous and strong. Thecountry is generally becoming 
more tolerant and better acquainted with Protestant ideas 
and their salutary influence on the masses compared with 
those of Catholics, and the difference between Catholic and 
Protestant countries in education and morality. The Bible 
is found in all large towns and villages. The colporteurs 
are doing a grand work. Tracts are freely distributed over 
the country. The educated people are generally anti- 
Catholic. Nearly all the professors in the State schools 
are particularly so. Nearly all the Governors are stanch 
Liberals, and many of them favor Protestantism. The 
same is true of the chiefs of the cantons, and of the chief 
officers inthearmy. I do not know ofa cadet in the mili- 
tary school who is a Catholic; but I know of more than one 
that are Protestants. Most of these cadets are from the 
best families, and their influence will always be ageinst 
Catholicism and in our favor. 

The number of young Mexicans who seek an education 


“in unsectarian schools in the United States is increasing. 


There are only afew of our Congressmen who are Catho- 
lics. One, who has been considered a decided Catholic, 
invited me, afew weeks ago, to his city and said that he 
would be glad to see me there at work. The President isa 
Liberal; and his influence is more for the truth than against 
it. 

I have found believers in many places in Mexico that 
never had been visited by missionaries, and by actual ob- 
servation, not in the large cities or places where we have 
churches, but elsewhere, I am convinced that scores and 
even hundreds of congregations could be organized; and if 
we evangelize Mexico we must give up making fixtures of 
our preachers; we must organize wherever possible; use the 
press more liberally to indoctrinate the people; have them 
do more for themselves—have more faith generally in the 
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so OE natives to take care of themselves; and 
alldo more work on a more extensive scale and on new 
plans so as to meet the present demand. 

Iam glad to be able to say that I believe the iaidteon 
Church is now receiving new life in many places. Last 
Monday night the Alliance meeting recommended that 
two ministers and three laymen be appointed from each 
denomination to meet next Monday night and prepare a 
plan for union work for the evangelization of this city. It 
is the constant and prayerful wish of the native Christian 
to see all believers form one solid mass against the common 
enemy. 

Mexico, February 6th, 1892. 


Say among the heathen that the Lord reigneth.—Ps. 


xcvi, 10, 
CENTRAL AMERICA. 


THE MORAVIAN MISSION ON THE MOSKITO 
COAST. 


BY J. TAYLOR HAMILTON. 


TuE Moskito Coast is a quasi-independent Indian Reser- 
vation, sustaining somewhat anomalous and uncertain re- 
lations to Nicaragua, which bounds it on the north and 
west and south. Its government is in the hands of an elect- 
ed chief, assisted by a council that often proves the power 
behind the throne. Here the Moravian Mission deals with 
Negroes and with Indians of the Moskito and Ramah and 
Sumoo tribes, and is a Church recognized by the Govern- 
ment, its operations dating from the year 1848. There are 
ten regularly equipped stations, all of them on or near the 
seacoast, connection being regularly maintained by a mis- 
sionary vessel, the ‘“‘ Meta.”’ The last annual report gives 
twenty-five missionaries, with 4,243 souls in charge. Since 
the publication of this report three missionaries, one of 
them the Superintendent, the Rev. A. Erdman, have been 
removed by death. As in other low-lying tropical lands, 
climate fevers are frequent, and often prove fatal to Euro- 
peans. An additional missionary has since reached the 

field. 

A recent event of special importance in the history of 
this mission has been the lengthy official visit of Bishop 
Benjamin Romig,a member of the Moravian Mission 
Board, who returned to Germany in July last, aftér almost 
a year’s absence in Mostitia, Demerara and the West In- 
dies. His thorough inspection of affairs discloses an en- 
couraging outlook. Powerful revivals of religion have been 
experienced in recent years, especially at the northern 
stations. The historical books of the New Testament, done 
into the Moskito language by the Rev. Wm. Siebirger, are 
in the hands of the people, having been published by the 
Herrnhuf Bible Society. A grammar and dictionary have 
also been prepared and prove of valuable assistance to mis- 
sionaries on their arrival. 

Special problems at present are the development of the 
educational system of the country, and the extension of 
mission activity beyond the bounds of the Moskito terri- 
tory. A number of colored men, graduates of the Mora- 
vian normal school in Jamaica, are doing excellent service 
in schools of the ordinary grade. During the visit of Bishop 
Romig a very enthusiastic meeting was held in Bluefields, 
the capital, with aview tothe establishment of a high 
school, with satisfactory results. A measure of permission 
has been ‘obtained from the Government of Nicaragua, 
after protracted negotiations, to extend missionary opera- 
tions among the kindred Indian tribes of that country, 
and it is likely that an advance will be made during the 
present year northward into the territory about Cape Gra- 
cias & Dios. 

Bethlehem, Penn. 


And the Gentiles shall see thy righteousness and all 
kings thy glory.—Is. 1xii, 2. 


GOSPEL INFLUENCE IN GUATEMALA. 





BY THE REV. E. M. HAYMAKER, 
Missionary of the Presbyterian Church (North). 





Some time ago a family conversion occurred which may 
be taken as typical of a class of the conversions in these 
countries, and which serves to show the value of the press 
in the work. : 

A Mexican named Pablo Castro, resident in Guatemala, 
who at first was quite prejudiced against our cause, finally 
consented to listen to some explanations of the Gospel by 
hiscountryman, Victor Gonzalez. After a number of inter- 
views in which the Bible and tracts were freely read and he 
had begun to see the light, he became the church sexton 
and the servant in the girls’ school. In this way he had the 
best opportunities for doctrinal instruction both from the 
pulpit and during the week. Heis a rather dull man, but 
very faithful and persistent in his efforts to learn. He 
gradually became fully convinced of the truth of the Gos- 
pel and cast in his lot with us, ceased his occasional drink- 
ing and entered a new life. He was unable to read at that 
time; but his wife, Irene, being slightly more accomplished, 
could read very well. Pablo used to take all his papers 
and tracts home and try to get her toread them to him. 

At first she declared war of the fiercest kind against his 
“new ”’ belief and called in the neighbors to her help, and 
tore up and threw away most of the tracts. 

Curiosity, however, proved too strong; she wanted to 
know ‘“‘ what it said in those papers’’; and at last went out 
and gathered up the torn and crumpled literature from the 
rubbish heap and began to read. 

Of course she soon came to the conclusion that the papers 
were “‘ not so bad afterall.” After reading secretly for 
some time she ceased calling in her fellow-persecutors and 
began to read the papers for Pablo. As she became con- 


vinced of the purity of the teaching, and to her great com- 
fort saw the reform that had been wrought in the life of 
Pablo himself, she finally agreed to go with him, not yet to 
the church, but to tne house of Victor to learn more about 
the matter. 


At last she admitted that Pablo had been in 








the right and she had been wrong, and began to attend 
church regularly. 

The former assistants in persecution now turned all their 
rage against her. “* You used to call him heretic and try 
to prevent his going to the heretic church,” say they. 
“Youarea turncoat! You have no fixed principles!” To 
all of which Irene replied: “‘I was very ignorant then. I 
had not read the papers and knew not what they were 
about, just as you now know nothing abuut our doctrines. 
Now I know both sides and have chosen the better. Come 
and read and see and hear for yourselses and you will be 
convinced. See what it has done for Pablo. He attends 
faithfully to his work now and never drinks.” " 
Guatemala. 


1 will be exalted among the heathen, I will be exalted in 
the earth.—Ps. xlvi, 10. 


THE WEST INDIES. 
THE MORAVIAN MISSIONS. 








BY J. TAYLOR HAMILTON. 


THE Moravian Missionsin the West Indies are divided 
into two “‘ missionary provinces.”’ Jamaica comprises the 
western, and St. Thomas, St. Jan, St. Croix, St. Kitts, An- 
tigua, Barbadoes, Tobago and Trinidad together form the 
eastern. In the year 1879, the General Synod of the Mora- 
vian Church adopted a policy definitely aiming at the de- 
velopment of the West Indian congregations into self- 
supporting congregations both as to men and means. It is 
being endeavored to work this out by the close of the 
present century, when they will in that case be recognized 
as independent and self-governing, sustaining a relation to 
the “‘ home provinces” similar to that which these now 
sustain to each of the rest. At present, therefore, the 
West Indian work is in a transition state. The sending 
out of European or American missionaries is discouraged, 
and financial aid is given onan annually decreasing scale. 

The western and eastern West Indian “ provinces” each 
have their affairs administered by an ‘‘elders’ conference,” 
subject in certain respects to the Mission Board and to the 
General Synod of the Moravian Church. Local circum- 
stances have caused the degree of preparedness to stand 
alone to vary on the different islands, and have differenti- 
ated the method of self-development in the two “ prov- 
inces.” The last annual report gives the western “ prov- 
ince” 17 stations and 3 outstations (this does not, how- 
ever, include preaching places, small chapels, several of 
which are often connected with one station), 36 mis ion- 
aries and 17,354 persons in their charge. Of the 36 mission- 








result of Disestablishment is being felt very extensively. 
The Codrington College, on Barbadoes, had ni stu- 

dents at Easter and sixteen at Michaelmas. From St. Vin- 

cent is heard an appeal from the Bishop, while in the Ba- 

hamas the gradual removal by death of those paid by the 

Colonial Treasury makes their position more and more de- 
pendent on English grants. 

The English Baptist Society has its missions in the Ba- 
hamas and in Trinidad, assisting the Jamaica Baptist 
Missionary Society with grants for Haiti, San Domingo 
and Turk’s Islands. The Jamaica Baptists have mission- 
aries also in Cuba and on the South American islands of 
the coast. The English Society is desirous the Bahamas 
should exercise a greater amount of self-support, and the 
idea of an amalgamation of all its West Indian missions 
under Jamaica, is not without its supporters. 

The beautiful island of Trinidad, with its 65,000 of cooly 
population, in addition to those of African origin, is an in- 
teresting mission field. The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada reports an extremely gratifying fact, that the Rev. 
R. Grant, on his recent visit to the Board, succeeded in 
raising $4,230 for the purchase of a suitable property in San 
Fernando, on which to erect a training institution for 
native converts. 

The West Indian outlook is not so bright as once it was, 
the lack of interest manifested by the English Boards in 
these fields, the steady withdrawal of all colonial aid save 
for educational purposes, and the decreasing sum granted 
for this to religious bodies, the failure in many cases of re- 
munerative agricultural employment, and the increase of 
population—all this renders many islands far less able to 
provide for the religious needs of the community. It is 
true the churches maintain their ground, but in most in- 
tances they are fainting under the burden of their respon- 
sibilities. 


+ 





He shall speak peace to the heathen; and his dominion 
shall be from sea to sea and from the river, even to the 
ends of the earth.—Zech. ix, 10. 


CHINA. 
‘*A PLACE WHERE TWO SEAS MEET.” 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM ASHMORE, D.D., 
Missionary of the American Baptist Missionary Union. 








HONGKONG’s own boast of glory is that it is one of the 
world’s great marts of commerce. Here converge steamer 
lines from other great ports, from Bremen, London, Liver- 
pool, Marseilles, New York, San Francisco, Vancouver, 
Melbourne, Yokohama, Bangkok, Shanghai, Singapore, 
Bombay, Calcutta, and various islands of the seas. Here 





aries 12 are nativeborn. To the eastern ‘province’ are 
assigned 28 stations and 1 outstation (again chapels 
that are served as filials are not reckoned), 42 missionaries, 
of whom 18 are native born, and 23,260 souls in connec- 
tion. The native missionaries for both “‘ provinces” are 
trained at a Theological Seminary of the Moravian Church 
in the island of St. Thomas. 

The first colored West Indian missionary was ordained 
in 1858. In Jamaica the church has a normal school, which 
is toa large extent a Government institution, and the east- 
ern ‘“‘ province” has a normal school also in Antigua. On 
the whole, theschools are in excellent condition, and on a 
number of the islands have steadily maintained a high 
rank at Government examinations. 

The financial problem has been complicated by the de- 
pressed condition of the sugar trade on various islands, the 
cultivation of the cane and the extraction of the sugar 


of the members. Nevertheless, according to the last an- 
nual statement of the Mission Board, about nine-tenths of 
the cost of the entire work in the West Indies is being borne 
by the converts themselves. It should he added, however, 
that in several instances the schools receive subsidies from 
Government proportioned to the grade attained at the peri- 
odic official examinations. 

The mission in Trinidad is of recent origin, dating only 
from the year 1890, having been commenced with a view 
first of all to follow up members who had emigrated from 
other islands in search of employment, and then ultimate- 
ly to attempt to reach the coolies from Asia, several thou- 
sands in number. Similarly the mission in Demerara, not 
reckoned in our brief survey, is also an outgrowth of that 
in the West Indies, and itis carried on by two most efficient 
native West Irdian brethren. 

Bethlehem, Penn. 





The Lord reigneth: let the earth rejoice, let the multi- 
tude of isles be glad thereof.—Ps. xevii, i. 


MISSIONS OF ENGLISH SOCIETIES. 


BY THE REV. D. WILSHERE, 
Missionary of the Baptist Missionary Society. 








Next to the Moravian missions we turn to the work of 
the Wesleyan Society, which, outside its self-supporting 
Conferences in the West Indies, has the large Honduras 
and Bahamas Districts. 

In the latter the success of the College for higher train- 
ing, opened in the city of Nassau, and the recent increase 
in the ministerial staff, gives fair expectation of better 
results in the future. The hemp industry and the opening 
of telegraphic communication with America, the steam 
inter-insular service, all help to bring on a bright future 
for these coral isles, and is helpful in religious as in other 
ways. 

In Honduras and the adjacent islands good work has 
been done, especially in the islandof Ruatan. A response 
to the call from the native Caribs of the north side of this 
island was obliged to be deferred, and in the Corazel Cir- 
cuit the lack of a Spanish-speaking minister is deplored; 
but at Staun Creek very steady and admirable results are 
reported. 

The S. P. G. of England largely help the clergy of the 
Episcopal Church resident in the West Indies. Its report 
of their labors is, however, often in a minor key, as the 





affording their chief means of support for a large proportion | 


is the distributing center for the trade of not less than two 
hundred miilions of these Southeastern Asiatics. Here are 
to be seen people of all climes and all colors—yellow men, 
white men, black men and tawny men; and here can be 
heard any day a jargon of languages that could rival the 
confusion of Babel. 

But the place has an interest apart from that. It is here 
that two civilizations meet to look each other in the face, 
and take each other’s measure. The Oriental confronts the 
Occidental, and the Occidental confronts the Oriental. 
Each has his opinion of the other; the smile is not all on 
one side. Does anybody at home think China is “‘ hanker- 
ing”’ after “‘our superior civilization”? or does he imagine 
that our superior civilization is to be the agency to crane 
up this people to a higher moral plateau? If so, let him 
come out here and join the infant class in moral sociology, 
and learn his mistake. 

Certainly Western civilization is here doing its best, con- 
sidering the circumstances. The colony is English, and 
the English can carry out their policy undisturbed. The 
Chinaman is expected to fall into line to the utmost of his 
possibilities. The city is regulated and governed accord- 
ing to the most enlightened ideals. It is well graded and 
substantially built, and provided with every modern im- 
provement, with quays and wharves and docks and land- 
ings and moorings to suit its enormous trade. 

Certainly a Chinaman in Hongkong has no difficulty in 
getting a fairly correct idea of what the chief advantages 
of that civilization are. And here Hongkong has stood for 
half a century letting the light of its civilization shine 
over into the darkness of the mainland beyond. It has 
been adding men and men, and progressing step by step, 
keeping time with the movements at home, and to-day 
stands more attractive than ever was Tyre, as a queen city 
of the seas. 

And now, what has been the effect of it all upon that 
mass of Chinese humanity beyond? Scarcely a scratch! 
Some few things have been culled out of those various Oc- 
cidental excellencies, but that is about the end of it. The 
straightforward and manly ways of doing business, char- 
acteristic of the foreigner, are pleasing to the Chinaman, 
tho for personal reasons he does not care to become a 
slavish imitator. He likes our piece goods, and cotton 
yarns, and watches, and clocks, and woolens, and pistols, 
and cannon, and other things of that kind. He prefers 
our kerosene to his miserable peanut oil, and our lamps to 
his old saucer witha paper wick. If his lot is to live in 

Hongkong he payshis taxes, and his police rates, and his 
water rates, and his gas rates, for the simple reason that he 
has to. If he goes into court he gets a lawyer and goes at 
it after the fashion of the colony. The other fellow has a 
lawyer and so he must have one. 

It must be said in truth that what little proclivity a 
Chinaman does show toward our civilization is toward its 
bad features and not its good ones. A small number learn 
to indulge in foreign wines and beer; a much larger num- 
ber take to foreign cigars, when they can afford it; and on 
one occasion each year the Chinaman takes after the for- 
eigner. Thousands and thousands of them go the horse- 
races and watch the foreigners wild with excitement and 
betting their money right and left on their favorite ponies. 
Only very rich Chinamen can afford to bet like that. 

When these things are mentioned and a few others like 





them we have gone the length of the Chinaman toward 
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our civilization. In their own little towns and villages all 
around they keep right on in the old track. Thecontiguity 
of a splendid city like Hongkong provokes no spirit of 
change. There are Chinese villages in full sight of Hong 
kong where they mark out the little paths called streets 
and build up their little homes after the same old fashion 
which obtained a thousand years ago. Doors and win- 
déws and interiors are all arranged exactly as they 
were before the great and beautiful city had an existence. 
And so it is with truth that we say it—that Western civili- 
zation has hardly made ascratch on the common people. 

And now, on the other hand, the Oriental is not without 
counter influence on the Occidental. The Chinaman is 
hammer as well as anvil. There are many small changes 
in European ways and manners, the result of a home 
among Asiatics. No single one of them may be very im- 
pressive, but together they make a weighty aggregate that 
strikes the attention of the newcomer at once. To speak 
of an old resident of the coast is at ouce to suggest a some- 
what peculiar type of character showing itself continually 
in small variations from the home style. But in oneor two 
things the effect is more serious. The low moral tone of 
heathenism has a visible effect on Western character. The 
absence of home sanctities and Sabbath solemnities tells 
fearfully at times.. The pressure of restraint is taken off. 
Sabbath observance falls off and is gone; churchgoing is 
neglected and comes to an end. Above all things immoral- 
ity is easy and nobody pays much attention to it; it may be 
flaunting ‘and notorious and still #% does not affect a man’s 
social position. Of course all manner of ill weeds of doubt 
and unbelief and secular and agnostic notions find a fat 
and prolific soil. The Western man is among the heathen 
and does as the heathen do, not always, of course, for there 
is conspicuous a noble adherence to the home standard 
of righteousness in others like that of Joseph in Egypt and 
Daniel at Babylon. Still there is the drift toward heathen- 
ism in morals, in which so many are caught and carried 
out to sea to find their way back to land never again. 

For other things do two seas meet in Hongkong, notably 
Christianity and Confucianism—but this must suffice for 
the present. 








What shall a man give in exchange for his soul?—Matt. 
xvi, 26. 


KOREA. 
WHAT IS [T WORTH? 
BY THE REV. H. G. APPENZELLER, 
Missionary of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 








KOREA is a new mission field. Yet within the compara- 
tively short time of seven years the Churches in the United 
States, England and Australia, have sent no less than 
sixty-two missionaries here. Of this number more than a 
fifth have come within the last year. Preachers, teachers, 
physicians, laymen, nurses, are in the number. We feel 
the Church has done nobly to send so much in so short 
time. 

How is Korea at theend of seven years of work? The 
man who estimates Christian work arithmetically will ask 
the cost of each soul saved in this time. The problem is 
easy enough; three hundred thousand dollars divided by, 
say, two hundred and fifty, will bring the cost of each soul 
saved at twelve hundred dollars. Too dear; close the mis- 
siens and send your men where souls can be gotten 
cheaper. But hold! how much is that sermon worth which 
the native brother preached last Sunday, in-which he sub- 
stantially told his hearers wealth was nota prime requisite 
to carry on Christian work, but consecration and the bap- 
tism of.the Holy Spirit? ‘‘ We must get the Word before 
the people,” says another brother. So, buying a few writ- 
ing brushes, he goes to a house where men “are wont to 
meet,’’ aud, putting down his brushes, at which they are 
ready to look, he says: “I also have a few books here.” 
‘Certainly, let us see them.’”’ He has their attention and 
sells several—we don’t give books in Korea, we want the 
natives to read them. How much shall we put down for 
this? 

A Korean sends his wife and daughter-in-law to a hospi- 
tal to find out more of the ‘‘new doctrine,” which was 
brought to his house when they first visited the place to be 
treated. He sends them Sunday after Sunday, comes him- 
self one Monday to the missionary, and is delighted to be 
taught more and to get new books. He is not yet converted; 
but is he not worth something? We are trying to bring 
down the price. Shall we be allowed nothing for the ad- 
vanced sentiments of the brother who in his zeal has bro- 
ken the wine cup and smashed his tobacco pipe, and now 
speaks of these two—what shall I call them?—in the same 
breath with gambling and licentiousness? In estimating 
this please remember it takes courage to discard these two 
gods. So give us all you can. What is the mark—not 
Cain’s—worth, carried to this day by the brother who re- 
fused to offer sacrifice to his ancestors and received this 
for his incorrigibility? 

The man who refused to make it possible for the magis- 
trate to fleece certain well-to-do men whom he knew, was 
cast into prison, improved his time well in reading the 
Scriptures, and comes forth from his cell ready to talk 
about the Lord Jesus Christ. Ido not ask an allowance 
for him, as he is already paid; besides we had nothing to do 
either with his confinement or release. 

“if I must give up ancestral worship—we are with the 
Shanghai Conference in this and against ‘ toleration’—to 
be baptized, I will not be baptized,” showed determination 
and perhaps resentment. “I did wrong in being so out- 
spoken the other evening” showed thought, penitence and 
prayer. How much will you give for-the old idea given up 
by this brother and for which we have no use? We value 
the new one highly. 

The little street Arabs, to the number of about twenty, 
who on Christmas for the first time attended a Christian 
service of any kind, need not be counted, even tho they 

were “ under the sound of the Gospel,” as they received 
their reward that day. We are glad to see them present 


at least two Sundays after Christmas, down to my little 
merchant friend who refused to sell me a half-cent’s worth 
of matches—two boxes—on trust, saying he would “lose 
money” if he did. 

We close the year 1891 full of hope and encouragement, 
not because we can count the converts “ by scores and hun. 
dreds” but because the promises of God abide and the 
“discipleship” continues. 


Before they cali I will answer, and while they are yet 
speaking I will hear.—Isa. Ixv, 24. , 
JAPAN. 
WOMAN’S WORK: A TRIP. 


BY THE REV. J.L. ATKINSON, 
Missionary of the American Board. 








THE accompanying letter, altho not written for publica- 
tion, gives so good an idea of a portion of the work that 
lady missionaries in Japan are doing, that I take the liber- 
ty to transcribe it for THE INDEPENDENT: 


“ HAONI-HAMA, SHIKOKU. 

“It is Sabbathevening. I have just eaten my dinner—a bowl 
of rice, a dish of tofu (bean curd), eggs and fried eels. For dessert, 
I had a sponge cake and tea. I lost my first choice of steamers 
when I left Kobe, but this turned out tomy advantage. I had the 
little saloon of the steamer all to myself, with the exception of 
only one man who was pretty quiet,and smoked now and then, 
instead of allthetime. I found out that he knew about Chris- 
tianity. He assured me that he regarded it as a good religion; 
that he had a friend who had be some a Christian, but that he was 
afraid he himself was too busy to become one. I gave him a book, 
which I hope may do him good. No one knew that I was coming 
to Shikoku at this time, hence every one in Imabari was greatly 
surprised when I landed there. I called first on the family of the 
deacon who lives nearest to the hotel, then on the next nearest, 
and then on the pastor, where I was invited to tea. I declined, as 
I wanted to make other calls; so taking the pastor’s wife’s mother 
along with me, I called on the Manabé family. The son, who was 
an evangelist, has gone. He died of consumption, that terrible 
bane of Japan. The father and mother are both Christians. Tho 
but poor in health, they seemed to be both cheerful and at rest 
about their son. After this call, I went to supper, and afterward 
called on the Yanasé family. That home is a comfort to my 
soul! They were all at home, even to the numerous grandchildren. 
The children on seeing me shouted out my Japanesed name, and 
all, even the gentlemen of the house, came running out—and such 
a welcome! I always feel as if I had gotten home when I get 
there. (As does also the transcriber.) Well, we just talked and 
talked. After a little, Harnjirosan, the husband of the eldest 
daughter, splendid, straightforward fellow that he is,came in. I 
had to have a private conference with him about the engagement 
of ——. (The lady missionaries in Japan are almost marriage 
bureaus, they are called on so frequently for advice and assist- 
ance in these affairs.) 

“The following day I came on to this place to attend the Shikoku 
Association of the churches. The different churches were repre- 
sented by pastor and delegate; and the conduct of the business and 
discussions was well done. At the communion service, Pastor Ni- 
nomiza, of Matsuyama, gave a strong and beautiful discourse. 
After the communion reports from the churches of their condi- 
tion and work were given. During the afternoon of one day we 
had a sociable on the hills near by. The sociable was largely a con- 
tinuation of the meetings that had been held in the church. 
There was singing, prayer, addresses, then refreshments and 
friendly intercourse. The day was bright and beautiful, and all 
present seemed to enjoy the occasion very thoroughly. In the 
evening the usual series of sermons was preached in the church 
to a good congregation. After the service I had a consultation 
with one of the pastors that did not end until midnight. The next 
day I made a good many calls on the families of the Christians 
and on several who are not yet such. The meeting of the Asso- 
ciation was a good one. I was glad to attend, to hear the reports 
and to seehow much interest the churches have in each other. I 
returned to Imabari, made one call and received a great many. 
At 4 p.m. I got on board a good steamer and in due season reached 
Kobe. J. E. Duprey.” 

If some of these ladies who, like Miss Dudley, have lived 
and labored in Japan for nineteen years, and who know 
both the language and the people so well, would write a 
book narrating their knowledge, Americans would know 
more of Japan than they do now. Books on “ Real Ja- 
pan,” by Norman, and on “ Ideal or Euphemized Japan,” 
by Sir Edwin Arnold, have their place; but a book on the 
hearts and homes of Japan written by an experienced lady 
missionary would give us ‘‘ Deepest Japan”’ in a way that 
would arouse the interest of American women as nothing 
yet written about Japan hasaroused them. It would, how- 
ever, be a difficult book to write. 

Newton Center, Mass. 


INDICATIONS FROM JAPAN. 


BY THE REV. JOHN L. DEARING, 
Missionary of the American Baptist Missionary Union. 








Steps are on foot toward the holding of a Missionary 
Conference in Japan in the near future—1892 or 1893. The 
last General Conference was held in 1881. The topic of dis- 
cussion at present is regarding who shall comprise the 
conference, if held. Many missionaries who favor such a 
conference, and who would be glad to participate in it, are 
yet strongly opposed to its organization if it should not be 
confined to the evangelical workers. Many holding that a 
conference which includes the Universaiist, Unitarian and 
German Evangelical representatives would result in much 
useless discussion, and if harmonious require such an ignor- 
ing of impcrtant topics, because of divergent views, that, 
the conference would be comparatively valueless, 

The Week of Prayer is widely observed in Japanese 
churches, the program of the week being printed in Jap- 
anese and widely circulated. In Yokohama, union services 
are held, meeting first in one church and then in another. 
The United Church of Japan was the first place of meet- 
ing, then the Methodist Church, then the Protestant Meth- 
odist, later the Baptist,and soon. The services are largely 
attended, 200 to 300 native Christians being in attendance. 
The spirit of the meetings is excellent. — 

The American Baptist Missionary Union has recently 
commenced work in the Rin Kin (or Loo Choo) islands. 


south, have been practically neglected for many years. 
Some missionary work began there about twenty years 
ago, but nothing permanent was done. Recently two na- 
tive Japanese evangelists have been sent to these islands, 
and it is hoped that some permanent work wili result, 
One of the evangelists has had something to do with the 
people in an official capacity recently, and is therefore some- 
what familiar with the language and will be ready tocom- 
mence work at once. The islands have a population of 
over, 50,000 and the means for taking up the work have been 
provided by a friend of the mission who recently made a 
visit to Japan. 

The political world in Japan is wide awake in regard to 
the new Diet which is soon to be elected. Had the Govern- 
ment not been obliged to prorogue the recent Diet a new 
election would not have taken place till 1894. Under the 
circumstances a hasty canvass is necessary. It is already 
evident, however, that the character of the body will be 
very different from that of the body which recently formed 
the Diet. There has been a strong feeling that there were 
too many political adventurers in that body and too few 
business men and men Ofsober and mature judgment, and 
that now an opportunity offers to change the character of 
the body there is little question but that in many cases 
quite different men will be returned. 

The practical nature of Japanese Christianity is mani- 
festing itself just now in connection with the smallpox 
epidemic which is raging in Yokohama. The Government 
hospital is crowded and the number of nurses is totally in- 
adequate. In consequence of this a number of earnest 
Christian men and women have volunteered their services. 
and are risking their lives that the physical needs of the 
si’ may be attended to and also with the hope that they 
may bring spiritual blessing as well. 

Yokohama, January, 1892. 


And they that be wise shall shine as the brightness of 
the firmament, and they that turn many to righteousness: 
as the stars forever and ever.—Dan. xii, 3. 


INDIA. 
ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF THE TELUGU MISSION. 


BY THE REV. W. R. MANLEY, 
Missionary of the American Baptist Missionary Union. 








ONE of the best things of the recent Conference was a 
paper in Telugu by Dr. Boggs, Principal of the Theological 
Seminary, on the subject of self-support. This was fol- 
lowed by another paper on the same subject by one of the 
native teachers in the Seminary. The discussion which 
followed the reading of these papers served to bring out 
very clearly some of the main difficulties against which, as 
a mission, we have to contend. One of these is the fact of 
a misapprehension on the part of a great majority of the 
rank and file of our native Christians in regard to the mat- 
ter of pay for services rendered. Our preachers and teach- 
ers are paid by the mission, and hence a man who calls 
the Christians in his village together on Sunday morning 
for prayers in the absence of a preacher thinks he ought to 
be paid for it. The idea of rendering such little services 
simply out of love for Christ and his cause, and -without 
expectation or hope of financial remuneration, seems to be 
far more rare than it should be. 

Another very serious difficulty, arising, like the first, out 
of the abject poverty of the people, is the difficulty of giv- 
ing our mission employés any salary that is not out of all 
proportion to what the same people could earn at ordinary 
labor, A young man in America with the ministry in view 
sees before him, at least in the majority of cases, a hard 
struggle to complete his college and seminary course, with 
a position after the struggle is over which on an average 
secures only a meager support; sothat a young man with 
ability to become a successful minister has had to turn his 
back upon openings that would have secured him a far 
better living in the way of private business, In this coun- 
try, on the contrary, instead of being at a discount in pop- 
ular estimation oz account of the sacrifices involved, the 
ministerial office is sought after by all sorts of men on ac. 
count of the salary paid by the mission. The pay in most 
instances is small, so small that most missionaries feel that 
it can hardly be made less; yet such is the poverty of most 
of the people among whom we are working that the five or 
six rupeesa month ($1.75 to $2.15) which the native preacher 
receives enables him to eat more and better food and to 
wear better clothes than the majority of those to whom he 
preaches. The natural consequence of this state of affairs 
is that in time of special distress for food the poorer mem- 
bers of a preacher’s charge are apt to look to him for help, 
while at all times the attempt to raise the preacher's pay 
from the people to whom he ministers is liable to be met 
with the inquiry: ‘‘ Why should we give tohim? He has 
more already than we.’’ " 

It is a serious question among a people of such poverty 
as the majority of our Christians, and the prospects of 
famine which threaten nearly the whole Telugu country 
at present make any radical measures out of the question 
for the time at least. 

Udayagiri, January 6th, 1892. 


The people that walked in darkness have seen a great 
light.—Isa. ix, 2. 
PERSIA. 
THE LORD’S WORK IN 1891. 


BY THE REV. J. H. SHEDD, D.D., 
Missionary of the Presbyterian Board. 





How is the spiritual work? What are the returns from 
the spiritual labor and missionary capital? There is tre- 
mendous opposition to all religious change. Yet it may be 
truly said that the undercurrents of thought in Persia are 
very different from those among the Moslem Turks. The 
Turks are stolidly and fanatically Moslems of the straitest 








‘These islands, which belong to Japan and lay far to the 





sect of their religion. The Persians are hopelessly divided 
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among themselves in religious matters, Outwardly there 
is uniformity, and the national religion is the Shiah sect of 
Moslems. But I have often thought that Persia was never 
really converted to Islam. The peorle bowed their necks 
to the yoke, but a very large percentage while outwardly 
known as Moslems retamed their old forms of faith and 
superstition. The Mobeds of the Old Fire Worshipers of 
Persia as a body changed their names to Mullahs of Islam 
and thus kept their ecclesiastical position and influence, 
and are still the power behind the throne in Persia. But 
their hold upon the consciences and minds of men is very 
feeble in thousands of villagesand hundreds of districts in 
both country and city. For example: One of our colpor- 
teurs has just reported a tour a hundred and fifty miles to 
the south, where a whole district of several thousand people 
are not Moslems at ail. He was received among them 
much more ccrdially because he was a Christian, and there 
was entire freedom to preach to crowds of people, and a few 
were asking for baptism before he left. 

This colporteur, and others who have most carefully 
studied the subject, best know the people, estimate that 
more than half of the nominal Moslems are not Moslems at 
all. Thirty-five per cent. are Ali Ilahes and similar sects; 
twenty-five per cent. are Babees, adherents of the new re- 
ligion of Persia: and of the forty-five per cent. left a large 
fraction is affected by the faith of the Bab. One can see 
that in this condition there is practically an open door for 
the preaching of the Gospel. This is the most impressive fact 
of the year past—the open door to preach thy Gospel to all 
classes, and especially the non-Christian population about 
us. This is attested by our medical missionaries. They 
say that this year, more than ever before, the upper classes 
are inclined to converse on religious subjects. Often the 
Persians introduce the topic by asking, what does your re- 
ligion teach upon a certain subject? And they listen with 
interest to all the doctrines of our faith. It is attested by 
the efforts to preach from village to village and from town 
to town. Colporteurs are the pioneer agencies, and the sale 
and distribution of Holy Scripture are preparing the people 
to listen to the preacher. Ona small scale we have begun 
systematic efforts at civilization. A native missionary 
has a field of one hundred villages assigned him. Our 
missionary has books in his wallet, and also a few medi- 
cines. He has very free access to the common people, and 
only in three cases inthe hundred villages has he been 
treated coldly because of his message as a Christian 
teacher. 

Another case very similar is that of a Bible woman who 
has her home in the midst of many villages. Over fifty of 
these villages she has visited in the last few months to read 
the Bible and to tell the story of salvation to her sisters, 
who sit in the darkness of Islam. These Moslem women 
receive her with open doors and open arms,and invite her 
to come again. More than all in the year past there have 
been a greater number of earnest inquirers and more be- 
lievers than in any previous year. 

Oroomiah, December 3ist, 1891. 


How shall they believe in him of whom they have not 
heard, and how shall they hear without a prewcher?— 


Rom. x, 14. 
TURKEY. 
A RED-LETTER DAY. 


BY THE REV. W. A. FARNSWORTH, D.D..- 
Missionary of the American Board. 


YESTERDAY was a “ Red-letter day’’ for the missionaries 
in old Cappadocia. The lightning brought this glorious 
news: “ Excepting a portion of the sums asked for build- 
ings and the like, everything granted in full.” This means 
the renewal of our work in Angora, a very important 
city of Galatia, where it is probable that the Apostle Paul 
was the first to preach the Gospel; Urgub, a very impor- 
tant center of Greek influence, and in Cheltek, left for a 
long time without preacher or teacher. It means the con- 
tinuance of work in Sarru Hamza, Saatlu and Boarkan, 
as well as the opening or the continuance of not less than 
ten schools. 

We have already called a meeting of three mission- 
aries, two pastors and five preachers, to make out our 
working schcdule for 1892. We shall‘meet with a joy and 
a lightness of heart such as we have not had in many 
years. Pass on the wave of joy and gratitude to the 
churches. It is only by their increased liberality that the 
Prudential Committee has been enabled to send us this 
Gospel, this good news. 

But, while rejoicing with exceeding great joy, we are by 
no means satisfied. Our actual needs are much more than 
we have dared to ask. Let me introduce you to two or 
three very important places, for which no provision is 
made. Kur Schehris a thriving town of more than 12,000 
Moslems and 1,000 nominal Christians, seventy-five miles 
northwest of Cesarea, on the road to Angora, which was 
struck from our list, because of lack of funds, lack of just 
the right man for the post and very persistent opposition 
on the part of the Government. Now we have in sight 
just the right man. Give us the means and we will make 
a heroic effort to overcome all opposition. 

Konia, the Iconium of Acts xiv, 1, we were com- 
‘pelled to leave some years ago when the word “ re- 
trench” was uttered with such fearful emphasis. Of 
late we hear that our friends there have raised $66 toward 
the support of a teacher for one year. We are told that 
the money isin hand. Who will add to this $100 to enable 
us to send in a strong man to act as the standard bearer 
of Jesus Christ in [conium? 

Karaman, Eregli and other important centers are call- 
ing for help and should be occupied. But let it never be 
forgotten that whatever is done is done with a firm deter- 
mination to persevere. Let us hear no more that doleful 
word “‘retrench.’’ It is almost impossible for you, at so 








great a distance, to get an adequate idea of the very great 
evil that inevitably results from abandoning a work that 
has once been begun. 

Cesarea, December lth, 1891. 





Thy Word is a lamp unto my feet and a light unto my 
path.—Ps. cxix, 105. 


BIBLE WORK IN THE LEVANT. 


BY THE REV. MARCELLUS BOWEN, 
Agent of the American Bible Society. 








The Levant Agency of the American Bible Society has 
its headquarters in the American Bible House at Constan- 
tinople. Here it prints its various editions of the Bible in 
the Bulgarian, Armenian and Turkish languages; its 
Arabic Scriptures, as a matter of convenience, being printed 
at Beirfit. From the Bible House as a center, the opera- 
tions of the Society first reach out to the immense popula- 
tion of more than ascore of nationalities in the immediate 
vicinity within the limits of the capital. Thence they 
extend in every direction to the utmost limits of the Em- 
pire. The only portions of the Empire in which this 
agency does not work at present are Albania or the western 
part of European Turkey, a small strip of territory along 
the western shore of Asia Minor, Bagdad and the territory 
immediately surrounding, and a portion of Palestine. All 
these parts are canvassed by the colporteurs of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society. But in addition to the Turkish 
Empire, the field of the Agency includes Egypt on the 
south and on the north, eastern Riimelia and Southern 
Bulgaria. Northern Bulgaria is occupied by the British 
and Foreign Society, but the American Society extends 
very material financial aid to the Bible work of the mission 
in that country of the Methodist Episcopal Church of 
America. : 

Thus the total territory included within the scope of this 
Agency’s operations covers an area of over :,000,000 square 
miles. Within this territory dwells a population of over 
30,000,000 souls, including a great variety of nationalities 
speaking divers tongues. To meet the demands of Bible 
work in this land of many tongues, the Bible Society is 
obliged to maintain at Constantinople an immense stock 
of Scriptures in some thirty languages or dialects. Even 
then it occasionally happens that there is a demand for 
some language not included in this list, as when a Japanese 
or Norwegian man-of-war anchors in the harbor. 

The principal distribution effected by the Agency is in 
the Bulgarian language throughout that principality and 
Eastern Riimelia, in the Bulgarian, Greek, Armenian 
and Turkisk languages throughout European Turkey, in 
the Greek, Armenian and Turkish throughout Asia Minor 
and Armenia, and in the Arabic throughout Mesopotamia, 
Svria and Egypt. Besides these an extensive distribution 
is effected in Hebrew, Kurdish, Syriac and Persian, and 
also in the various Occidental languages—English, French, 
German, Italian, Russian, etc., etc. 

The complications of the Bible work are considerably in- 
.creased by the fact that in some cases the same language 
must be printed in different alphabets to meet the wants 
of the different races using them. Thus, Turkish is written 
with Greek, Armenian or Arabic characters, according to 
the race for which it is designed, the latter being the one 
employed by Turks themselves. As there are many Greeks, 
and also many Armenians, who are ignorant of their 
national language and use only Turkish, and that through 
the medium of their own respective alphabets, it becomes 
imperative to provide Turkish Scriptures in each of the 
three alphabets. On the other hand, for Jews, tho the 
Hebrew alphabet is used for all, the language employed 
must be Spanish or Polish, according to the people. In 
Albanian the Scriptures are printed with three different 
alphabets. In the European languages Scriptures are 
called for mainly in the capital, and in the larger seaport 
towns like Smyrna, Beirfit and Alexandria. In interior 
towns also the sale of Scriptures in European languages is 
not inconsiderable, and is greatly stimulated by the educa- 
tional work of American missions throughout the country. 

Bible House, Constantinople. 

Say among the heathen that the Lord reigneth.—Ps. 
xevi, 10. 


AFRICA. 


CONGO INDEPENDENT STATE. 
BY THE REV. A. SIMS, M.B., 


Missionary of the American Baptist Missionary Union. 








KATANGA.—A HEALTHY FIELD. 

CAN Europeans live in Central Africa? Many cannot; 
nearly all who remain suffer much; some few are remark- 
ably free from sickness; I am of the opinion only mission- 
aries and traders should attempt it, and that government 
should be abandoned to chartered commercial companies. 
The vast governing paraphernalia of the Germans, French 
and Belgians will perhaps come to this. Asa rule, living 
in Central Africa is a painful business, and rather sooner 
than later, one “‘ joins the majority.””> The Congo appears to 
belong to this category. I wish to write of a remarkable 
country about two months’ journey from here by land and 
water. Katanga (Garenganze) at once presents an agree- 
able contrast to the Congo, elevated more than 2,050 feet 
above the sea, diversified by mountains, plenty of rivers, 
plateaus covered by larger villages than my informant ever 
saw on the Kassai, and full of game and lions, caves said to 
be inhabited, mines of copper and gold, and what is rare, 
hot sulphur springs—hot enough to cook eggs and potatoes. 
Mr. Swan, a Plymouth Brother, who has been a missionary 
there six years, paid me a pleasant call as he went home 
this way. Ague fever is not known there. Congo fevers 
are absent. Missionaries in Katanga neve. get more than 
a chill lasting an hour. Europeans can and do live in that 
part in good health, and Mr. Swan was proof in the flesh. 
It is a pity that such a fine site should be shut out from 
the coast by an unconscionable walk of three or four 
months. 

Mr. Swan continued Mr. Arnot’s work in Katanga. He 
has not the same good opinion of Msiri as his predecessor 
had. He regards him asa bad, cruel chief. In spite ofa 











good school and daily meetings a moral impression only 





has been made on the natives; there have been no conver=- 
sions. The cruelties of the country are, as usual in Africa, 
very shocking. Mr. Swan personally, but of course acci- 
dentally, witnessed men clubbed and women speared to - 
death. ‘The a Mission has now been removed # 
few hours away from the capital to the plains near by, 
where there is plenty of game and good river water, whith- 
er Msiri and the Congo State have established themselves. - 
Mr. Swan once passed two and a half years there, occupied 
in preaching and hunting to get his food, without supplies 
and letters from Europe. The women were exceptionally 
kind in giving him food. He lived on native rice, honey 
and game. e found a native berry and made coffee of it. 
It was not necessary to take quinine while there. He was 
astonished to see how pale white men were on the Congo. 
Seeing its good qualities, it is no wonder that five or more 
of Mr. S .an’s friends are soon to be settled as missionaries 
in Katanga, which a Belgian chartered company now gov— 
erns. 


Leopold ville, December 2d, 1891. 
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Ts not mi! word like as a fire? satth the Lord; and léke @o 
hammer that breaketh the rock in pieees?—Jer. xxiii, 2%. 


A DEAD DUMB STONE WALL. 


BY THE REV. W. A. ELLIOTT, 
Missionary of the London Missionary Society. 








There is one sentence in Dr. Fairbairn’s speech at the- 
Missionary meeting of the Congregational Union, held at 
Southport, England, that is an admirable description of our~ 
position, and I suppose that of all missionaries to heathen 
countries—‘‘ they stand face to face with the eb - 
stinate rock, and the dead dumb stone wall ie 
never felt the truth of this more forcibly than the other 
Sunday. Service was over, and we were sitting with the 
people discussing the sermon and kindred subjects. We 
asked one man, continuing our conversation, whether he 
would not be afraid to die? I know heis a heathen, steeped 
to the soul in dark superstition, but his answer would have 
sounded well in the mouth of a ripe Christian: “I shoulé 
be glad to die, for I should go to be with Jesus!’ We are 
quite used to this kind of answer, but somehow on that 
afternoon it came to my heart with more deadening influ 
énce than was wont. 

“Dead dumb stone wall!’” This people will agree to 
anything when they are willing to please with intent te 
beg. And in these days they seem as willing to curry 
favor as in the past they have been irsulting and trouble 
some; for the visible power of the white man is at their 
gates. Would that they could recognize the power of God 
to save or to destroy in their very midst! Here is a com- 
mon example of this “ obstinate rock.” A man wants & 
needle and thread—he comes to see me, is ‘dying to see my 
face,” etc., etc. The talk winds round to matters spiritual. 
He avows himself a sinner, in need of mercy, a believer in 
Jesus, and loving him with all his heart! Is any “‘ dead 
hard stone wall” as dead and hard as this poor heart? 

_ We may pick away at this wall of rock wearing ourselves 
in the vain attempt to make an impression ; but there is a 
power near at hand that can shake the earth ad shatter - 
to fragments the stone wall, so that “ there shall not be left 
one stone upon another that shall not be thrown down.” 
Already the spirit of prayer has come to us as'it has come 
to the churches in England, and that is but an earnest of 
better things to come. 

We have n having some very cheering services lately. 
Our practice has been for Mr. Rees (my colleague) to take 
the home service while I went to some of the villages in the 
neighborhood ; the- following Sunday the order being re- 
versed. If the weather be fine the people begin to gather 
even as early as 8 A.M. Soon after Mrs. Elliott gathers 
them into our sitting room and with hymns (accompanied 
by a Mason & Hamlin) interspersed with words in season; 
occupies the time till all have gathered for worship. We 
have no fixed hour, for these Matebele have no notion of the 
value of time. Time to them isnotshort! After service con- 
versation is often continued till2o’clock. Then is the 
time to sow seed in these informal chats. 

Matebeleland, December, 1891. 


That repentance and remission of sins should be preache— 
ed.in his name among all nations.—-Luke xxiv, 49. 


MADAGASCAR. 
A WEEKLY BIBLE-CLASS.. 








BY THE REV. J, RICHARDSON, F.R.G.S., 
Missionary of the London Missionary Seciety, Madagascar 





I HADa most pleasant experience only last Thursday. At 
a place called Ilafy, some three or four miles north of the 
capital, a large weekly Bible-class has been held tor many 
years. I undertook it eighteen months ago conjointly with 
the evangelist sent out by the Palace Church. I attend® 
once a fortnight; an hour is spent in learning tunes andan 
hour in a Bible lesson. The numbers have sometimes been 
as low as 200, at times I have seen 800, but on Thursday, 
from the twenty churches from a radius of two miles, there 
were present 2,461 persons; they had brought 1,748 Bibles - 
and Testaments, and 1,205 hymn books. TI have never seen 
such a gathering before at a Bible-class, and such a number 
of Bibles, Testaments and hymn books has certainly never 
been seen before in Madagascar in oneplace. The singing 
was most hearty, and the attention of the vast congrega- 
tion, more being outside than in the chapel, was all that 


one could desire; the lesson was on the conversion of St. 
Paul. 


_ Onthe 14th and 15th instants our usual half yearly meet- 
ings of the Congregational Union were held. The gather- 
ing of Thursday, at which some 1,500 delegates from the 
Central Province were present, was by previous arrange- 
ment turned into a missionary meeting, at which three 
European missionaries, who had been visiting distant sta- 
tions in the north and southeast, told what they had seen; 
and two native missionaries, here on furlough, gave an 
account of their work in the southeast and northeast re- 
spectively. All the speeches showed that real Christian» 
work was being carried on in these distant stations. The 
three — obstacles to the progress of Christ’s kingdom 
were shown to be, (1) the gross heathen superstitions of the 
people, (2) the immoral lives led by professing Christians 
who go out under government auspices and for trade frem 
the Central Province, (3) drink, net imported, except on- 
the coast, but a native spirit made from sugar cane, the 
fruit of the tamarind tree, etc. This missionary society 
has employed ten ae during the past year. Its income 
has been about $700 from the native churches, supple- 
mented by $200 from the missionary societies, and an addi- 
tional $350 subscribed by the churches-last April to make» 
up a deficiency. 2 





Antananarivo, November, 1891. 
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Literature. 
Eh prompt cumin thou on of “ Books of the 


thetr publish received, The inter- 
ests of our readers will guide us in the selection of 
‘works for further notice : 


PROFESSOR LOUNSBURY'S “STUD- 
TES IN CHAUCER.”* 


BY CHARLTON T. LEWIS, PH.D. 


Il. 


®PeRnAPsS the most original piece of work 
fin these volumes is Chapter V, ‘‘The 
Learning of Chaucer.” That Chaucer was 
ne of the greatest scholars ever known 
chas been the unanimous declaration of 
‘biographers and literary historians. Le- 
dand, who wrote the first ‘ Life,” more 
than ten generations back, says that Chau- 
ecer left the University ‘‘an acute logician, 
delightful orator, an elegant poet, a pro- 
found philosopher, and an able mathema- 
dician.” And Dr. Morris, re-édited in 1891 
éby Mr. Skeat, says: ‘“‘It is quite certain 
that Chaucer was a diligent student and a 
aman of the most extensive learning,” cit- 
ang with approval Sir H. Nicholas, who 
speaks of ‘‘ the acquaintance he possessed 
ewith the classics, with divinity, with as- 
mronomy, with so much as was then known 
fchemistry, and, indeed, with every other 
ranch of the scholastic learning of the 
age.” (Knightes Tale, etc., “ Life of Chau- 
cer,” p. vii.) Mr. Lounsbury is the first to 
«Subject this view to a thorough investiga- 
‘tion. Hescrutinizes every page of Chaucer’s 
writings, traces, as far as existing works 
Permit, the sources of his knowledge and 
<Opinions, and proves that the poet was a 
ewell-read man, immeasurably superior to 
-all his English contemporaries, indeed; 
but that his superiority was in poetic 
genius and not in learning. He was notin 
any true sense a scholar, He knew noth- 
ing of Greek, had no critical knowledge of 
Latin, and was familiar with no ancient 
classical writers but Ovid and perhaps 
Virgil; and his favorite reading was among 
authors of the twelfth century. He knew 
French thoroughly, Latin and Italian well 
nough for literary purposes. He had a 
wague and general, or as we may call it a 
popular knowledge, of the astronomy, 
alchemy and medicine of his day; and his 
-nind was singularly open to the most ad- 
wanced thoughts which were beginning to 
be accepted by intellectual leaders; but he 
fsad none of tke special or technical 
learning in any department which could 
«claim authority. Mr. Lounsbury must be 
«credited with the complete demonstration 
that the repute of Chaucer for schol- 
arship is a myth. The conclusion is of 
value, for it not only rectifies the mental 
attitude of every reader toward the poet, 
but corrects many false impressions, 
-which the reader, to whom Chaucer is the 
~one representative of the learning of the 
thirteenth century, must form of the in- 
tellectual status of that age. But the 
process by which the conclusion is reached 
is of far higher value. For the student, 
who carefully follows Mr. Lounsbury in 
this analysis, is brought into such com- 
munion with the great poet's mind and 
its workings as can hardly be enjoyed in 
-<amy other way. 
With truth Mr. Lounsbury insists that 
his admirab!e investigation of Chaucer’s 
limitations is not an attack upon his fame. 
For “ creative genius can afford to leave 
without envy to inferior men undisputed 
- superiority on those lower levels upon 
which the man of learning moves.” (Vol. 
IL, p. 426.) He might have gone further 
and claimed that the work so admirably 
done in this way is a new laurel crown 
for his favorite author. Surely no finer 
stribute was ever rendered to the large in- 
telligence, the keen insight, the firm grasp 
of truth, the lofty imagination of a poet, 
than to show that these endowments, 
working with such provision of informa- 
tion and mental training as was within 
the reach of every educated man, have 
won for him through successive ages the 
mwepute of universal scholarship; so that 
an elaborate inquiry into the whole range 
af knowledge in his day is necessary to 











*STUDIES IN CHAUCER; HIS LIFE AND W&ITINGS. 
By THOMAS R. LOUNSBURY, Professor of English in 
the Sheffield Scientific School of Yale University. 
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prove that he was not the Aristotle, the 
Bacon or the Comte of his generation. 

Mr. Lounsbury’s next study is upon 
“Chaucer's Relations to the English Lan- 
guage and to the Religion of his Time.” 
He explodes the senseless myth that Chau- 


structed his mother tongue, and the no 
less unfounded notion that he corrupted 
it with Gallicisms. That he wrote in the 
speech of his time, that he was ' the first to 
construct great and popular poems in 
that speech, and that his immense popu- 
larity, after a long period of formative 
and changing language, made him the 
model and standard of literary expression, 
and thenceforth the ‘‘well of English 
undefiled,” is the truth that is admitted 
by all scholars, and is here more than 
sufficiently proved and illustrated. More 
novel and interesting is the discussion of 
Chaucer’s religious views, which are here 
more accurately described than ever be- 
fore. He is a man of letters; he sees and 
represents men as they are, without in- 
tolerance or passion. The notion of him 
so often found in earlier writers, as a 
fierce reformer, or an earnest and indig- 
nant tho prudent satirist, aiming chiefly 
to discredit a corrupt priesthood and an 
effete Church, is utterly false. ‘So far 
as Chaucer had any conscious aim at all, 
it was to mirror the life of his day, and 
not to reform its morals.” (Vol. II, p. 
472.) Living in an age when traditional 
beliefs were decaying, being himself of a 
strongly skeptical turn, singularly modern 
in his attitude toward superstitions of 
every kind, his ‘‘ mind passed through 
several phases, but toward the end doubt 
and denial became its leading characteris- 
ties.” (Vol. II, p. 504.) His unbelief was 
not aggressive; he had none of the spirit 
of the martyr or even of the reformer. 
But he was audacious and irreverent in 
treating subjects regarded as_ sacred. 
Much of his late work is distinctly hostile 
to the Church ‘‘in a way that implies an 
utter disbelief in certain of its tenets, and 
even a disposition to regard them as full 
of menace to the future of civilization.” 
(Vol. II, p. 520.) This significant and im- 
portant remark is, we believe, entirely 
new; and the proof of it here given is 
among the most valuable contributions 
lately made to the illustration of Chau- 
cer. 

The whole of Mr. Lounsbury’s third vol- 
ume is devoted to ‘‘ Chaucer in Literary 
History” and ‘‘ Chaucer as a Literary Art- 
ist.” The former essay is a comprehen- 
sive history of Chaucer’s reputation from 
his own day to ours. That reputation is 
far wider and higher now than ever be- 
fore, and its rapid growth is to-day an in- 
dication and a measure of the genuine 
and genial critical insight of the nine- 
teenth century. Creative power in litera- 
ture is said to be rare and declining, but 
appreciation of literary truth and excel- 
lence was never so keen, never so general 
as now. But besides this, there is a more 
special reason why Chaucer is more to us 
than he was to the readers of a hundred 
years ago. As Mr. Lounsbury well says: 

‘*Chaucer is not merely nearer to us in 
thought and feeling than to the men of the 
eighteenth century, he is much nearer in 
his language. The difficulty of understand- 
ing him has steadily diminished, and will 
continue to diminish instead of increasing. 
In the movement English speech is now 
making, it is going back to its earlier forms 
instead of away from them. This is espe- 
cially true of the poetic diction. What was 
difficult to the eighteenth century is often at 

present perfectly plain.” (Vol. III, p. 150.) 

Professor Lounsbury’s remarks on this 
subject deserve the closest attention of 
students of English. The same general 
thought has often been expressed, but it 
has hardly been presented before with 
such clearness and such conclusive illus- 
tration. And of this entire essay we 
can hardly speak too highly as a model of 
instructive research in the sources of lit- 
erary history. Itis,ina far higher sense 
than any record of deeds and events could 
be, the life of Chaucer; for the true life of 
an immortal genius isin his contribution 
to the intellectual movement of mankind. 

If we could chronicle from day to day all 
the doings and experiences of the young 
valet of Edward IIl’s chamber, of the 





King’s Commissioner to Genoa in 1872, or 


cer deliberately and consciously recon- . 


= : 

of the Controller of Customs in the Port 
of London in later years, it would be a 
trifling service to literature, compared. 
wit. this splendid history of the apotheo- 
sis of the father of English poetry in his 
slow progress to his present hight of post- 
humous fame. 

This essay ends with an earnest plea for 
the use of modern spelling in reprints of 
Chaucer’s works, and for pronouncing his 
words ‘‘as near to modern English as can 
be done without destroying the harmony 
of the versification.” (Vol. ITI, p. 271.) The 
plea is unanswerable when urged in be- 
half of the general reader, who can enjoy 
not only the substance but much in the 
poetic form without the trouble of becom- 
ing familiar with the orthoepy of Middle 
English, But here, as in several passages, 
Mr. Lounsbury brings extravagant rhet- 
oric to the support of sound argument. 
He says: 

“Let us assume that we are able to pro- 
nounce his words exactly as he pronounced 
them himself. This would be an invaluable 
acquisition for the student of language, 
especially for the student of phonetics. It 
would not help him or any one else a jot or 
tittle toward the appreciation of the beauty 
and power of Chaucer’s poetry.” (Vol. III, 
Pp. 272, 273.) 


This assertion, which is expanded into 
many sentences and illustrated with elab- 
orate irrelevance, is an intolerable error 
which demands a few words of refutation. 
Taken literally, it would nullify all that 
Mr. Lounsbury himself has so well said 
elsewhere, of the utter helplessness of 
many eminent writers to find harmony in 
Chaucer's verse, because, in particular, 
they did not understand that he vocalized 
syllables now silent. It is a hundred and 
sixteen years since Tyrwhitt refuted the 
notion that in Chaucer’s meters the feet 
are not syllabic but accentual; yet the 
misapprehension, which now to Mr. 
Lounsbury and to us all seems one of in- 
credible dullness, was long after shared 
and defended by Southey. Nay, it is 
within fifty years that Mr. Hallam pub- 
lished the fourth edition of his ‘‘ Litera- 
ture of Europe”; yet even then he thought 
that the question called for serious discus- 
sion and almost a hesitating judgment. 
Now all this is changed; and every school- 
boy is familiar with the simple rule which 
revives the syllabic value of the vowels 
time has silenced, and restores metrical 
form to Middle English verse. 

Mr. Lounsbury certainly does not mean 
to deny the propriety of pronouncing 
every syllable which Chaucer pronounced, 
when it is essential to the movement of his 
lines. But the question which we must 
face is this: What was there in Chaucer's 
pronunciation that is essential? What are 
the sounds which we must preserve in 
order that his verse may bring us the im- 
pressions designed by him, and what are 
those which may be changed or neglected 
wit-out impairing the effect? Surely the 
question answers itself. If any one imag- 
ines that the precise sounds meant by the 
poet ‘‘ would not help him a jot or tittle 
toward the appreciation of the beauty and 
power of Chaucer’s verse,” we are tempted 
to say of him, as Coleridge once said of a 
certain critic, ‘‘Ears he may have, but an 
ear he assuredly has not.” Mr. Louns- 
bury has shown in many parts of his work 
that he has an ear, one fine and cultivated; 
and our amazement would be great if he 
should deny that every instance of degen- 
eracy in a vowel sound since Chaucer’s 
day may impair the harmony ard power 
of many of his lines. For Mr. Lounsbury 
is one of the few students who have 
shown a real appreciation of Chaucer as 
one of the world’s greatest masters of 
melodious song. Among English poets 
we could at most name three worthy, in 
this respect, to be compared with him. 
Let us take an illustration from the latest, 
by no means the least, of the three. In 
the first edition of ‘‘Idylls of the King,” 
Mr. Tennyson wrote: 





“The brave Geraint, a knight of Arthur's 
court .. + 
Had wedded Enid, Yniol’s only child,” etc. 
At that time, he pronounced the name 
Enid with along é,as in Edom. Butsoon 
after, he learned that the original and cor- 
rect sound of thee is short, as in Edor. 





His ear was offended by the succession of 


similar short vowels, and he changed the 
line to read, as in late editions: 

* Had married Enid, Yniol’s only child.” 

It is not without attention to such mat- 

ters that the Laureate has produced the 
noblest contribution to English literature 
of which our generation can boast; yet it 
is attention. to such matters which, in 
students of Chaucer, Mr. Lounsbury would 
stigmatize as ‘‘ pedantry,” as “‘ linguistic ” 
rather than “‘ literary study,” and in gen- 
eral as wholly useless. It is eminently 
true, as he asserts, that “it is upon his 
value as a man of letters, and not upon his 
linguistic value, that the fame of Chaucer 
must be established” (p, 278). But the 
error is in assuming that the melody of his 
verse, which depends upon the fullness, 
variety and precision of the vowel sounds 
and syllabication that satisfied his own 
ear, has only a linguistic and not a 
literary value. This melody was his su- 
preme attainment, and the reader who 
cannot or will not reach it, by learning 
the pronunciation of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, may be charmed by Chaucer’s poe- 
try, which has many charming aspects, 
but must lose much of its highest charm; 
around which there will be to him, in kind 
if not in degree, the barrier which the 
reader of atranslation finds between him- 
self and a work of literary art. For the 
great body of general readers, however, it 
remains true that they will only reach 
Chaucer through a modernized spelling 
and pronunciation, and even thus they 
will find in him treasures richly worth 
their search. 
The final essay, *‘ Chaucer as a Literary 
Artist,” is in many respects the most val- 
uable, tho the least complete of all. It is 
impossible within our limits to enumerate 
even the important questions here dis- 
cussed, The reader who wishes to know 
the results of the best criticism ever yet 
devoted to one of the greatest names in 
literature must read every page, and the 
yhole is so replete with instruction, sug- 
gestion and provocation to the student, 
thatsummary is impossible and a reviewer 
would wish to reprint the whole essay. 
Envugh thatit does full justice to Chau- 
cer’s greatness. ‘ 


“Whatever may be the rank weaccord him 
among the writers of the world’s chief liter- 
atures, the position he holds in his own lit- 
erature is one that can no longer be shaken 
by criticism or disturbed by denial. 

To one alone among the writers of our own 

literature is he inferior. Not even by him 

has he been surpassed in every way. There 

are characteristics in which he has no 

superior, and, it may be right to add, in 

which he has no equal. ? There is 

one particular in which his merits in refer- 

ence to the literature are simply transcend- 

ent. He overcame its natural tendencies to 

a dull seriousness which could sometimes 

be wrought into vigorous invective, but had 

little power to fuse the spiritual element of 
poetry with the purely intellectual. Into 
the stolid English nature, which may be 
earnest, but evinces an almost irresistible 
inclination toward heaviness, he brought a 
lightness, a grace, a delicacy of fancy, a re- 
fined sportiveness, even upon the most un- 
refined themes, which bad never been known 
before save on the most infinitesimal scale, 
and has not been known too much since: 
Nor is this the only distinctive characteris- 
tic in which Chaucer excels. There is no 
other English author so absolutely free, not 
merely from effort, but from the remotest 
suggestion of effort. In_ perfect 
serenity of spirit as well as in perfect san- 
ity of view, in the large hearted toleration 
which could not speak bitterly even of the 
vicious; in the gracious worldliness which 
never hardened into the callousness of in- 
sensibility; in the manly tenderness which 
never degenerated into sentimentality; in 
the repose of conscious strength which 
never wearied itself or worried itself in striv- 
ing for effect; in all of these characteristics, 
the royal line of English poets has never 
refused to acknowledge the supremacy of 
him whom it recognizes as its founder.” 
(Vol. III, pp. 444-446.) 


— 
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The Life of our Lord upon Earth, Con- 
sidered in its Historical, Chronological 
and Geographical Relations, By Samuel 
J. Andrews. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. $2.50.) The first edition of Mr An- 
drews’s Life of Christ was published in 
1862, just thirty years ago. The book in its 
first form has continued to be read espe- 








cially by students who were in sympathy 
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_with the author as representing the Irving- 
ite view. The présent edition is ‘“‘ new and 
wholly revised,’ which does not imply, so 
far as we have been able to discover, any 
essential change from the first edition, but 
a fuller treatment of topics in the light of 
thirty years more of study and research. 
The strong point of the work as a Life 
is the presentation of the earthly life of our 
Lord, the incarnation, not only in the flesh 
but in the circumstantial environment of 
his human existence. The book has, more- 
over, the special excellence of thorough 
topical discussion; among the early exam- 
ples, for instance, is that on the date of our 
Lord’s baptism, others are the date of his 
death and the taxing by Augustus, etc. All 
through the book the special topics which 
arise in the history of our Lord are neatly 
discussed in a topical manner. The best 
examples are, however, at the end in the 
various topics relating.to the arrest of 
Jesus, the charge on which he was con- 
demned, the final passover, the time of cru- 
cifixion. the resurrection, the post-resur- 
rection appearances and recognition of our 
Lord. As a Life of Christ the book hasa 
charm of its own which is due partly to the 
author’s gracious and reverent spirit and 
partly to his point of view, and successful 
avoidance of speculative difficulties and the 
disturbing influence of controversial ques- 
tions. 


Morning Light in Many Lands. By 
Daniel March. (Congregational Sunday- 
School and Publishing Society, Boston and 
Chicago. $2.00.) This volume is a cheerful 
survey of the world from car windows, 
from steamer decks, from hotel reading 
rooms, and such coigns of vantage as an 
enterprising traveler well introduced may 
obtain. The book is Christian, optimistic 
and encouraging. It is one that will do the 
believing heart good to read. When well 
considered, soberly reflected on and every 
allowance for half-views, hasty judgment 
aid sudden enthusiasms made, it remains 
the presentation of solid facts whieh carrv 
with them the conviction that the world is 
slowly moving toward the great consum- 
mation predicted in the Scriptures, and 
that whatever the infidel and rationalist 
may shake, they cannot shake the solid evi- 
dence which the history of the world con- 
tributes to the support of Christianity. In 
this view this volume is to be much com- 
mended, especially for the readers of popu- 
lar books. 


Preacher and Teacher. A Sketch of the 
Life of Thomas Rambaut, D.D., LL.D. 
By Norman Fox, D.D. (Ford, Howard & 
Hulbert, New York. $1.00.) Professor Fox 
has made a most enjoyable and instructive 
memoir of thislittle volume. The personal 
impression of Dr. Rambaut made by the 
book is strong, deep and inspiring, like that 
made by the man himself whether preach- 
ing in the pulpit orin the intercourse of 
social life. He was a Baptist minister of 
fine personal presence and distinguished as a 
preacher and speaker. He was of Huguenot 
origin, highly educated at the University of 
Dublin, and for some time President of Mar- 
shali Jewel College, where Dr. Fox was 
associated with him in the Faculty. The 
book is written with enthusiasm and in a 
pleasing style. 

The Natural History of Man and the 
Rise and Progress of Philcsophy. Thisisa 
series of lectures delivered about fifty years 
ago by the late Alexander Kinmont, A.M. 
(J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 
$1.00), and is now republished by a friend 
that knew him and knew also the value of 
the lectures. Considering the advances 
made in the intervening half-century these 
lectures are astriking testimony to the fore- 
sight of their author and his true apprecia- 
tion of what was destined to survive in the 
thought of hisday. The Jectures are not 
only not antiquated, they have not often 
been rivaled and, with the exception or cor- 
rection of some minor points, may be read 
now with as much of fresh enjoyment as 
when they were first published. 


: LITERARY NOTES. 


THE March number of The Century 
will contain two papers on Paderewski, 
witha frontispiece portrait. 





























..The Lippincotts announce the Diary 
of George M. Dallas while he was United 
States Minister at St. Petersburg and Lon- 
don. 

..The next volume of Dr.°H. H. Fur- 
hess’s variorum edition of Shakespeare will 
contain “‘The Tempest,’”’ and is now in 
press. 

..Mr. William Morris's ‘ Story of the 
Glittering Plain” is to appear in a new 
edition with illustrations by Mr. Walter 
Crane 
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..Mr. Arthur Stedman is editing an edi- 
tion of the works of the late Herman Mel- 
ville which will be bought out by the United 


States Book Company. 


....I[t has been found necessary to enlarge 


the cheap of edition ‘‘ Uncle 


% Tom’s 
Cabin,” which Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


are 


bringing out, from 100,000 to 160,000 copies. 


. Th Atlantic Monthly for the current 
month hasan article by Professor Shaler 
on ‘‘The Border State Men of the Civil 
War’’; this is to be followed next month by 
a paper, ‘‘ Why the Men of ’61 Fought for 
the Union,” by Maj.-Gen. Jacob D. Cox. 


..Houghton, Mifflin & Co. announce 
“The Evolution of Christianity,’’ being 
the lectures recently delivered at the Lowell 
Institute, in Boston; ‘‘A Golden Gossip,” 
by Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney; ‘‘ The Rationale 
of Mesmerism,’”’ by A. P. Sinnett; and 
“Equatorial America,’’ by M. M. Ballou. 


..Among other good 


things Short 


Stories for March contains one of Mr. 
Quiller-Couch’s characteristic tales, ‘‘ The 
Haunted Glass,” and ‘‘ The Rose-tree Mine,” 
by Gilbert Parker, one of the very best that 
we have ever read—a masterpiece of fiction. 
The credit of first printing it belongs to 
Mr. W. E. Henley’s paper, The National 


Observer, from which it is reprinted. 


..At a recent London sale the following 
prices were secured for the books named: 
Walton and Cotton’s ‘‘Complete Angler,” in 
the original boards, £5 7s. 6d.; first edition 


of Leigh Hunt’s 


“The Town,” in original 


cloth, £55s.; Coleridge’s ‘‘ Poetical Works,”’ 
some first editions, £16 10s.; first edition of 
Bewick’s * British Birds,” large paper, £6 
10s.; Mandeville’s ‘‘ Voyages,”’ black letter, 
rare edition,printed at Lyons by Chaussart, 
£7 5s.; Greek Psalter, cut into, mentioned 
in catalog published by Aldus in 1498, £8 


158.; 


*“ Album of Autographs,’’ the corre- 


spondence of J. R. Planché, the dramatist, 
in two volumes—£10; complete set of etch- 


ings and woodcuts 


from Cruikshank’s 


“Comic Almanack”’ and duplicate set, £12; 
second folio Shakespeare, imperfect, £9 5s.; 
Froissart’s ‘‘ Les Croniques de France,” etc., 
four volumes in three, black letter, circa 
1510, £8 10s.; Beaumont and Fletcher, Dyce 
edition, £9 5s.; Bewick’s “‘ Birds,” first edi- 
tion, large paper, £6; Turner’s “ Pictur- 


esque Views,”’ largest paper, £30. 


- 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Darkness and Daviignts o or, fe and Shadows 
of New York L man’s Story of 
Gospel Temperance, sn 5 and Rescue 
Work “In His Name,” with hundreds of 
thrilling anecdotes and incidents, personal 
experiences, sketches of life and Character, 
humorous stories, touching home scenes, and 

rawn from the 
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Denzil ng By George Gissing. 734x5}<, 
pp. TO GR oc cKnsaseserstececsscccscvece 
The Leading Ideas on the Gos ‘. By William 
Alexander, D.C.L. New Edition, 
Revised and Greatly Enlarged. 736x544, Dp. 
SER, THD. TRO GAM. .00 00s cccccscccccccccccsccce 
liage Sermons. at Whatley. By 
the late R. W. Consens M.A., D.C.L. 74x54, 


pp. xii, 316. The sai 


Library of Biblical and a Theological Literature. 
‘Edited by George R. Crooks, D.D., and John 
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One Touch of Nature. By Margaret Lee. P+. cae 
pp. 160. New York: John A, Taylor & C 


The Story of the Token as Belonging i the 


Sacrament of the Lord’s aapper. By Robert 
— 634x444, pp. vi, 170. York: John 
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The Fall of the Staincliffs. 
bling. By Alfred Colbec 
trations. 734x5, pp. 199. The same 

Eline Vere. Translated, from the Dutch of 
Louis Couperes By J. T. Grein. With an 
Introduction by Raimund 6 Gosse. 

312. New York: D. Appleton & Co 
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With five Illus- 
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New York: ords, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





MONEY, 





G.P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 and 29 West 23d St., New York, 
PUBLISH THIS WEEK: 


THE INDUSTRIAL AND COMMER- 


CIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. A 
Series of Lectures hy the late JAMES E. 
THOROLD ROGERS, Professor of Political 
Economy in the University of Oxford, 
author of “‘ Six Centuries of Work and 
Wages.” “‘ The Economic Interpretation 
of History,” etc. 8vo, $3.00. 


JULIUS CESAR AND THE FOUNDA- 


TION OF THE ROMAN IMPERIAL 
SYSTEM. By W. WARDE FOWLER, 
M.A., Fellow of Lincoln College, Ox- 
ford. (No. VI, in the Heroes of the Na- 
tions Series.) Fully illustrated, cloth, 
$1.50; half leather, gilt top; $1.75. 
SILVER AND FINANCE, 
By J. HowARD COWPERTHWAIT. (No. 
LXIX, in the Questions of the Day Se- 
ries.) $1.50. 





*,* Notes on New Books sent regularly upon appli- 
cation. 
sent on application. 


Prospectus of the Heroes of the Nations series 
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WHO? WHEN? & WHAT? 


Birds-Eye View Civil 
AUTHORS, DISCOVERERS. INVENTORS, 


“ 


Publishing Office, 52 East 23d Street. 


A 
ence. "Sincerely thy friend. 
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A NEW BOOK BY THOMAS CARLYLE 


NOW PUBLISHED FOR THE FIRST TIME 


Lectures on the 


History of Literature 


12mo, $1.00. 


Delivered April to July, 1838, 
Copyrighted. 


‘“* We could have no work from his hand which 
embodies more clearly and emphatically his lit- 
erary opinions than this graphic survey of the 
great writers and great literary epochs of the 
world. Many willsay that it is the clearest and 
wisest and most genuine book that Carlyle ever 
the Boston 


produced.”—JuLius H. WARD in 
Herald. 


The Real Japan 


Studies of Contemporary Japanese Man- | 

ners, Morals, Administration, and | 
With | 
70 illustrations from photographs | 
Crown 8vo, | 


Politics. By HENRY NORMAN. 


taken by the author. 
$8.00. 
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Two Happy Years in 


full- page illustrations andamap. 2 
vols., 8vo, $9.00. 


“The piace of Ceylon have often been de- 
— but never so thoroughly as by ‘Cam 
ng. 


Miss Cum- 
It is hard to pass over any Of its pages, so 


“The book is intensely readable. It is the first | pacetare they with interesting material.”—N. Y. 


impartial account of the social condition of the | 


Japanese that has found its wa: i — 
Boston Beacon. —— 


English Social Movements 


By ROBERT A. Woops. 12mo, $1.50. 


“lt is the most common-sense, practically sng- 
oe eee oe Oe at has been written 
on e subject o anthro) ‘or ten — 
Pittsburgh Dispatch. a — 


By Sir Epwin ARNOLD. 


chapters shows himself 
Japan. 
Japan so full o 
' as this.”—The Cri 


Japonica 


Illustrated by 
Robert Blum. Large 8vo, $3.00. 

“Sir Edwin Arnold in these brilliantly picturesqe 

just the man to interpret 
no book has ever been written on 

— and word-picture, so eloquent 


Perha 


*<* Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743-745 Broadway, New York 
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ARTISTS AND COMPOSERS. 
valuable addition to our books of refer- 
JOHN G. WHITTIER.” 

n sale at all booksellers. 


Price 50 Cents. 
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HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
FOR MARCH 


R. WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS begins in this number his jew and 
characteristic American novel, The World of Chance. 

In an article on The Capitals of the North-west, Mr. JULIAN RALPH 
recounts the recent marvellous development of St. Paul and Minneapolis, and 
also of another pair of twin cities—Duluth, in Minnesota, and Superior, in Wis- 
consin—the lake ports of the great wheat — of which St. Pau} and Minne- 


apolis are the cenire. 


Miss CONSTANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON inline another of tay charming 
Italian stories, entitled Dorothy, illustrated by Mr. C. S. REINHART; and Mr. 
WILLIAM MCLENNAN continues his series of Canadian Habitant Sketches in the 
story of Johnnie Rawson and Chunky Peters, also illustrated by Mr. REIN- 


HART. 


The Story of London, which Mr. WALTER Besant has made as lively and 
entertaining as a novel, is concluded with a picturesque description of the city 


in the time of George IT. 


Mr. De BiowiTz, the distinguished correspondent of the London Times, 
tells the story of one of his most remarkable journalistic feats, how he got the 
first authentic news of the Proclamation of Alfonso XII. as King of Spain 


from the lips of the young King himself. 


Alfonso is of thrilling interest. 


The narrative of his interview with 


The series of papers on the Danube, From the Black Forest to the 
Black Sea, is continued in a second article by Mr. POULTNEY BIGELOW, with 
illustrations by Mr. ALFRED Parsons and Mr. F. D. MILLET. 

A timely article by Mr. EpwarD ANTHONY BRapDFoRD, entitled America 
for the Americans, shows the attitude of the several States towards the prop- 


erty rights of aliens. 


In Our Gray Squirrels Mr. Ernest INGERSOLL presents a careful study 
in natural history, the result of personal observation, beautifully illustrated by 


Mr. J. C. BEARD. 


The interesting Personal Reminiscences of Nathaniel Hawthorne, by 
his college classmate and life-long intimate friend, Horatio Bripce, U.S.N., 


are concluded. 


Mr. JULIAN RALPH, in an article entitled Talking Musquash, concludes 
his picturesque review of the old Hudson's Bay Fur-trading Company, superbly 
illustrated by Mr. FREDERIC REMINGTON. 

The Editorial Departments—the Easy Chair, by Mr. GEORGE WILLIAM 


CurTIs; 


the Study, by Mr. W. D. Howe ts; 


and the Drawer, conducted 


by Mr. CHarLEs DupLEY WARNER— conclude an exceptionally entertaining 


Number. 


The Literary Notes by LAuRENCE HuTTON. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $400 A YEAR. 
HARPER & siiinisagatoe Publishers, New York. 











A NEW 


tetetet BY Le Salle St. tC ndunet Builitag), Chaaca, ih 


TE FOR MAGIC LANTERNS, and other new features worth 
GH TL Catalogue free, Mention this 


T&CO,1¢6 Beekman Street,New 3 York. 
. LL. Davis, Manager. 





Consus Statistics of Lotherans 


THE INDEPENDENT, of New York, publishes the 
introductory ae of the Census ‘Bulletin of Lu- 
theran oSate in full, with tables of the various 
synods b tates and a general résumé. The whole, 
printed A an extra sheet of four pages, is accompa- 
pied by the editorial of THE INDEPENDENT. 

Those desiring the statistics for present use and 
preserv: ‘ation should get copies at once. This will be 
your only opportunity, as the supply of Government 
bulletins is, we understand, about exhaus 

Copies of THE INDEPEN DENT statistical sheet can 
be obtained at two cents each, or in ——— of 100 
or over at the rate of $10 a thousand. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


Box 2787, New York City. 
THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 


HERRERT ROOTH KING & RRO_W Rroadwav.N.V 


MUSIC. 


GOSPEL HYMNS NO. 6. 


By SANKEY, McGRANAHAN & STHBBINS, 
231 HYMNS. $30 PER 100 COPIES. 
Add 6 Cents per Copy if ordered by Mail. 


THE BICLOW & MAIN CO. 
8] Randolph St.. Chicago. 76 E. 9th St., New York 

















EDUCATION. 
THE DIVINITY SCHOOL OF 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


For the year 1892-’93, two resident (Wil- 
liams) Fellowships of $500 each are offered 
to graduates of Theological Schools who in- 
tend to devote themselves to the Christian 
Ministry. These Fellowships are designed 
to encourage advanced Theological work of 
ahighorder. Applications, accompanied by 
testimonials and specimens of work, must 
be made to the Dean before May Ist, 1892. 

C. C. EVERETT, Dean. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
“THE NEW eas iS 4198 Madison & HOME FOR IN- 
86th Street. Men 














hine, cocoaine, ae er seend wili there find = 
Christian Home es tally p wided for their trea’ 
ment. For 


end = report. J 7 
labors 


rates 0! 

published, a narrative of ‘en sears an years 

with this class. Got ee for 80, “conta. Address 
8. A. BUNTING, Manager. 





for Musicat PeopLe. 


Easter Music. All kinds for Sunday-Schools 
and Churches. Complete list furnished on appli- 
cation. F. W. Root’s New Course in St 





for the Male and Female Voice. The clemremt 
and most concise methods in existence. Price of 
each volume $1. >. in paper; $2. 4 in cloth, Story 
of a Musical Tife, by Geo. F. Root. A most 
, fascinating autobiography, by one of America’s 
: best known composers. Price $1.25. King 
" Rudeness, by Jas. R. Murray, a charming new 
Cantata for children. Price 30 cents. Popular 
College Songs. The best collection in the mar- 
ket, contains the latest and best songs, 3? ages. 
Price 50 cents.- Anthem Jewels, He'D 
Danks. Anthems for opening and be Bh a 
services, offertory, etc., etc., 64 pages. rice 
cents. Collections of Latest and Best 
ocal and Instrumental Music. Complete 
lists of contents furnished on application. 
HE MUS SITOR contains anthems and 
vate, Me 16a LVisiTOR organists, in addition 
to choice reading matter. Published monthly. 
Price 15 cents a single copy, $1.50 a year. Speci>i 
terms to clubs. 


——PUBLISHED BY—— 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Reot & Sons Music Co.. The J ureh 
we Waedt hve Cocaes, | eae ae You! 








5th Ave.,cor. 16th 8t., N.Y. 





Diabetes has been cured by Buffalo Lithia Wa- 
ter without other tr Send for Circulars. 
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Financial. 


THE ANTI-OPTION BILL. 


THE bill to stop future sales of grain 
and provisions by means.of prohibitive 
taxation has had much public attention 
while before the Senate Committee. THE 
INDEPENDENT is opposed to gambling in 
any and every form, and so far as option 
buying and selling partake of the nature 
of a pure game of chance, it must have 
our condemnation. That there is much of 
the character of gambling about some of 
the transactions on our exchanges, cannot 
be denied, and yet it is far from fo!lowing 
that we ought to abolish short or long 
selling entirely. It would result simply in 
uprooting the wheat with the tares, for 
there is no way, except the moral one, by 
which we can distinguish between them. 
This bill provides in brief that no one 
shall sell any grain, cotton or provisions 
which he does not own at the time of sale. 
Farmers may, however, sell growing 
crops, and any one may contract with the 
Federal Government for supplies to be de- 
livered in the future. These two excep- 
tions show the weakness of the bill. If 
selling what is not owned is a commercial 
wrong, why should not the farmer also be 
prohibited from committing it? And, 
further, why should the Federal Govern- 
ment stoop to encourage such an iniqui- 
tous thing in its own purchases of army or 
Indian food? The cotton planter sells his 
half-grown crop because he needs imme- 
diate funds; some one buys that crop be- 
cause he considers it a good investment. 
The sathe reason exactly applies to sales 
by others. 

A curious assumption in the matter is 
that all such sales are for purposes of 
speculation. Exactly the contrary is often 
the case. A mill in New England wishes 
to lay out its policy for the ensuing sea- 
son. It can buy cotton, deliverable in 
the future, ata certain price from men 
who make a business of studying about 
that staple. It thereupon buys its sea- 
son’s supply at a known price, bases its 
calculations accordingly, and is by that 
action removed from any profit or loss 
through the market fluctuations. Many 
other instances of the kind might be cited. 

There is the further idea in the minds of 
farmers that selling what one does not 
own is, of itself, a wrong in trade. On 
the contrary, it answers the purpose of 
capital to many a manufacturer; but few 
articles are manufactured only upon 
receipt of orders and after purchase of all 
the raw material. The great bulk of our 
goods are made up in advance, but in view 
of next season’s trade, on orders which 
are accepted before even the material is 
gathered. Contracts are made for the 
building of houses before a man is hired 
or a brick bought. The element of fu- 
turity runs through all the commerce of 
the world; it is a great economic error to 
suppose that the principle of future sales 
is confined to wheat and cotton. The 
wants of mankind are constant and are 
properly counted upon in all trades. 
Suppose that our shoes and clothing were 
to be made up only after we had physical 
need of them? If we are to anticipate 
these wants somebody must buy and 
somebody must sell. the latter trusting to 
his credit to fulfil his contracts because 
his capital is not equal to the strain and 
danger of carrying a year’s supply of the 
hides or wool. 

But the economic mistake is greater in 
agricultural products than in the manu- 
facture of shoes or dry goods. A whole 
year’s crop of wheat is harvested within 
a few weeks. Manifestly that crop cannot 
be consumed at once; what, then, gives 
this large quantity any present value in 
the farmers’ hands? Clearly the possibil- 
ity of the future demand. How is this 
future value to be determined? Clearly 
again by the consensus of opinion among 
a large number of persons as to what they 
will pay for the wheat now, these men 
figuring upon sales in the future at a 
profit. Their bidding for this prospective 
profit creates the price which the farmer 
receives for his grain at harvest; other- 
wise the farmer would have to hold and 
peddle out his crop all through the year 
as required by the consumers’ needs for 





daily bread, or else sell at next to nothing. 
This consensus of opinion is made up in 
part by sales and purchases of wheat 
awong men who sell and buy without 
actually passing the grain; but it is only 
through purchases and sales by men who 
make a business of handling wheat that a 
market is established. In this, as in other 
trades, the gamblers follow but do not 
lead; they simply swell the honest sales, 
which would determine the prices in any 
case. .These prices in the long run must 
be fixed by knowledge and opinion as to 
supply and demand over the whole world. 


‘** Yes,” says the Alliance man, ‘I fol- 
low you so far; yet we all know that were 
it not for a speculative seller of wheat 
offering the elevator agent in our section 
a lot under the market, we would get a 
few cents per bushel more from him. This 
isaclear case of forcing down the price 
through a false sale.” Let us accept this 
view for a moment. This elevator com- 
pany has not capital enough to buy up all 
the wheat and hold it for consumption. 
It would have to stop buying till orders 
came—and so all through the list. This 
company is enabled to buy all the wheat 
only because it can sell the same in ad- 
vance of actual consumption. So the 
farmer’s illustration turns out thus: That 
tho a speculator may knock down the 
price on that lot a few cents, yet if the 
farmer gets a fair price at all it is owing 
to the possibility of sales for future délivery 
further down the long line of buyers be- 
tween producer and eater. To stop a loss 
of a few cents he would run the risk of 
losing everything. To cut off future sell- 
ing would paralyze modern trading and 
banking and put all producers, both farm- 
ers and manufacturers, at the mercy of 
large capitalists, who could purchase as 
cheap as they please and hold for enor- 
mous profits. 


= 
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DEATH OF HON. JOHN JAY KNOX. 








Mr. KNox was born at Knoxboro, 
Oneida County, N. Y.. and gradu- 
ated at Hamilton College in 1849. Among 
his fellow-students were the Hon. Joseph 
R. Hawley and Charles Dudley Warner, 
of Hartford, Conn., and the Rev. Dr. 
Thomas 8. Hastings and Colonel Emmons 
Clark, of New York. He was teller of the 
Bank of Vernon, New York, of which his 
father was president, for two years, at 
a salary of $300, and of Burnett Bank, 
Syracuse, foy four years. He wassubse- 
quently for a brief period cashier of a bank 
of Binghamton, N. Y., and also of a 
bank at Norfork, Va., and was a private 
banker at St. Paul for six years previ- 
ous to 1862. 

In 1861 and 1862, two carefully prepared 
papers written by him were published in 
Hunt's Merchants’ Magazine, of New 
York. The second paper in January, 
1862, advocated the establishment of a 
National Banking system,as recommended 
by Secretary CHase. The National Bank 
Act was passed on February 25th, 1863, 
and the Secretary gave him an appoint- 
ment, and from 1866 to 1873 he had charge 
of the Mint and Coinage correspondence 
of the Treasury Department. His report 
upon the .mint service in San Francisco 
was published with the finance report of 
Secretary McCulloch for the year 1866 ac- 
companied with a complimentary para- 
graph by theSecretary. The same year he 
made an examination of the mint at New 
Orleans and discovered a defalcation of 
$1,100,000 in the office of the Treasurer of 
the mint, the largest defalcation in the 
history of the Government. 

On April 25th, 1870, Secretary Bout- 
well transmitted to Congress a bill pre- 
pared by Mr. Knox, who was then Deputy 
Comptroller of the Currency, codifying 
the mint and coinage laws of the United 
States. This bill, which discontinued the 
coinage of the silver dollar, was accompa- 
nied by an elaborate report followed by 
another report of June 25th, 1870, of one 
hundred pages, both of which were printed 
by order of Congress, and contained the 
views of the principal mint officers and of 
well-known scientific experts upon the 
various provisions of the bill. This bill 





with a few amendments subsequently be- 
came a law, and is known as the “‘Coin- 














February 18, 1893. 


age Act of 1873.” An amendment to the 
act, in recognition of the services of the 
author, made the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency a member ex-officio of the Assay 
Commissi~n, which meets annually at the 
mint in Philadelphia for the purpose of 
testing the weight and fineness of the 
coinage of the year. On account of the 
rapid fall of the price of silver, which oc- 
curred subsequent to the year 1873, this 
act hac continually been the subject of 
more prolonged and acrimonious discus- 
sion than any financial act ever passed 
by Congress. 

The original report gave the reason for 
the discontinuance of the coinage of the 
silver dollar, and the section of the bill 
containing that provision was discussed 
by various experts in the second report; 
and the paragraphs in that report refer- 
ring to the discontinuance of the silver 
dollar were printed with headings in cap- 
ital letters. So that the charge so often 
made, that there was some attempt at 
concealment of this feature of the bill, 
are conclusively answered by the public 
documents which accompanied the bill, as 
well as by the discussions in Congress. 

Mr. Knox served as Deputy Comp- 
troller from 1867 to 1872. In April of the 
latter year he was appointed Comptroller 
of the Currency by President Grant, and 
on the expiration of the five years of his 
first term in April, 1877, he was reap- 
pointed by President Hayes and was im- 
mediately confirmed by the Senate on 
motion of Senator Windom without refer- 
ence to tlie Finance Committee. On the 
expiration of his second term in 1882, he 
was appointed by President Arthur for a 
third term of five years, but resigned two 
years after on May Ist, 1884, to accept 
the Presidency of the National Bank of 
the Republic, in New York City. Hehad 
a continued service of seventeen years in 
the Comptroller’s office and nearly twenty- 
two years in the Treasury, and at the time 
of his resignation was the oldest officer in 
term of service in that Depariment. In 
1878, by the direction of Secretary Sher- 
man, he took an active part in perfecting 
the arrangement which first made the 
Assistant Treasurer in New York a mem- 
ber of the Clearing House Association, 
and also in negotiating the sale of fifty 
millions of four and one-half per cent. 
bonds which was one of a series of 
brilliant financial transactions preceding 
and following the great act of resump- 
tion of specie payments on January Ist, 
1879. 

His twelve annual reports as Comp- 
troller of the Currency form a standard 
authority on the financial questions which 
were discussed during and immediately 
following the Civil War. He has made 
various addresses upon financial questions 
before the Chamber of Commerce in New 
York and similar bodies in Boston, Balti- 
more, Pittsburgh and Chicago, and before 
the annual conventions of the American 
Bankers’ Association and the students of 
Yale and Harvard, and John Hopkins 
University. He had contributed to ency- 
clopedias and magazives, and is -the author 
of a monograph upon ‘‘ United States 
Notes; or, a History of the Various Issues 
of Paper Money by the Government of the 
United States,” published by Scribner 
(third edition, 1887) and republished in 
London. 

On January 16th, 1890, he made an 
elaborate argument of twenty printed 
pages before the Committee on Banking 
and Currency of the House of Representa- 
tives for a Permanent National Bank Cir- 
culation based in part upon gold and sil- 
ver coinage and bullion and in part upon 
a safety fund of from twenty to thirty 
million dollars, to accumulate from the 
semiannual tax now levied upon the cir- 
culating notes of banks, thus securing the 
circulation without the use of United 
States Bonds and relieving the Govern- 
ment from the purchase of such large 
amounts of silver bullion since authorized 
under the Act of July 14th, 1890. This 
proposed legislation met the approval of 
the leading Democrats as well as Republic- 
ans and if it had not been for the preju- 
dice against all bank issues would have 
received favorable consideration. 

He was the nominee of the Independ- 
ents for Comptroller of the City of New 
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York, in 1887, running on the same ticket 
with De Lancey Nicoll for District Attor- 
ney. On the 12th of January, of the present 
year, he made an address before a special 
meeting of the Chamber of. Commerce of 
New York City, called for the purpose of 
considering the effect of free coinage of 
silver, in which the last address made by 
Mr. Knox was at Boston on January 21st, 
at the dinner given by the Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce on the occasion of the 
dedication of their new building. He and 
Erastus Wiman were elected delegates by 
the New York Chamber of Commerce to | 
represent them at the dedicatory services 
in response to an invitation received from 
Boston. Mr. Knox was at the Bank of the 
Republic for the last time on Thursday, 
February 4th. He was taken ill late on 
Thursday night and summoned a physi- 
cian. What was supposed to be an ordi- 
nary cold developed rapidly into a severe 
case of pleuro-pneumonia, resulting in his 
death at 2:30 P.M. Tuesday, February 9th, 
in the sixty-fourth year of his age. 


ip 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. . 


Stock EXCHANGE operations overshad- 
owed all other incidents in the financial 
situation during the past week. There 
was a tumultuous market. On one day 
the recorded transactions in stocks were 
over 1,500,000 shares, the largest single 
day’s business on record; and the week’s 
operations were exceeded only in the few 
days after the consummation of the West 
Shore deal. The occasion of this sudden 
outburst of speculation was the comple- 
tion of an alliance among the leading 
anthracite coal carrying and mining com- 
panies. Prices of the coal stocks were 
advanced sharply when the news was 
officially announced, and closed the week 
ata gain of from five to twenty points. 
The remairder of the market was begin- 
ning to recover at the close from the 
comparative dullness which characterized 
it while the coal stocks were in hand, and 
there were evidences that the interest in 
speculation was becoming broader. It 
was argued by the more hopeful of the 
traders that such was the outcome of the 
acquisition of the West Shore Railroad by 
the New York Central, and that the deal 
just completed is of greater importance 
in the. railroad world, besides affecting 
the market for one of the most important 
staples produced. The fact is, however, 
that the outcome has been disappointing 
to the, more sanguine; and well understood 
conditions furnish explanation of the 
cause. In the first place, the foreign mar- 
kets were not in condition to sympathize 
with and aid a general movement on this 
side; the English and German houses, 
rather, upon the announcement of develop- 
ments which might be expected to cause a 
heavy home demand for securities, in- 
creased their selling orders which have for 
some time been holding speculation here in 
check. The reason, as is well known, was 
that disturbed financial conditions abroad 
made it imperative that  rea'izations 
should be conducted on a large scale in 
consequence of weakness of many Euro- 
pean Government securities. Our ex- 
change afforded the most ready market, 
and hence American stocks and bonds have 
been sold instead of depreciated Spanish, 
Portuguese or other securities. It is hu- 
man nature the world over to sell a good 
security to protect a poor one. But the 
volume of sales for foreign account has 
been so large as to cause an advance in 
rates for sterling exchange nearly to the 
gold-exporting point, in spite of the heavy 
trade balance in our favor created by 
the foreign demand for our breadstuffs 
and cotton. Therehas been much uneasi- 
ness growing out of this situation, tho 
reasons exist, for anticipating no heayy 
movement of specie abroad, at least for 
some time. The uncertain factor in the 
situation seems to be in regard to the 
importance of the recent purchases of long 
sterling by bankers who could not other- 
wise employ their surplus funds. If such 
purchases have been as large as generally 
supposed, they go far to explain the ad- 
vance in rates. 








The coal deal above referred to is the 





most important and far-reaching in its 


results of all railroad consolidations on 
record. Through the efforts of a syndi- 
cate, consisting of Messrs. Drexel, Morgan 
& Co., of this city, and Messrs. Drexel & 
Co. and J. Lowber Welsh of Philadelphia 
the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad 
has secured, by lease or similar arrange- 
ment, absolute control of the Lehigh Val- 
ley Railroad and the Central Railroad of 
New Jersey, while control of the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna and Western has been 
purchased by the syndicate, thus insuring 
its operation in harmony with the new 
combination. The syndicate is supposed 
to be working in the interest of the Van- 
derbilts. The four roads thus united con- 
trol about three-quarters of the anthracite 
coal produced in this country, and the 
influence of the combination is likely to 
extend to the management of the Dela- 
ware and Hudson, Erie, Ontario and 
Western, Susquehanna and Western, and 
other coal-producing companies. The plans 
of the management of the new combination 
regarding the conduct of the anthracite 
trade have not been formally announced; 
but it is considered probable that a joint 
agency will be established for the sale of 
the product. It is also suggested that a 
price will be fixed for coal to rule the year 
round. The Reading, under the agree- 
ment, guarantees 7 per cent. on Jersey 
Central stock, and is to receive half of any 
surplus earned above this amount. On 
the Lehigh Valley stock, Reading guaran- 
tees dividends running from 5 per cent. to 
7 per cent., after two years. When 7 per 
cent. shall have been paid the roads divide 
the surplus until Lehigh Valley receives 10 
per cent., after which Reading receives 
the entire surplus. The guarantees will 
be heavy, but Reading securities have ad- 
vanced heavily since the deal, indicating 
that 1t is generally believed that its in- 
come will be increased. The benefit to 
the company is expected to accrue from a 
saving of 25 cents per ton, heretofore paid 
for selling all coal marketed by the vari- 
ous companies, as well as from a saving 
of expenses of production under a single 
management, which some estimate at as 
high as 25 cents per ton additional. The 
importance of this saving will be appreci- 
ated when it is recalled that the produc- 
tion of anthracite last year was in excess 
of 40,000,000 tons. It may be taken as 
a fact, at least, that coal wars are a 
thing of the past. The acquirement of 
the Lehigh Valley by the Reading 
is regarded as particularly important, as 
that company has about completed its 
independent connections with New York 
and Buffalo. As in the case of all such 
deals question has been raised as to its 
legality, under the laws of New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania preventing the consoli- 
dation of competing lines; but the syndi- 
cate asserts that this side of the question 
was very carefully passed upon before the 
arrangement was completed. 


The enormous transactions at the Stock 
Exchange are reflected in a gain in bank 
clearings at this point of 36 per 
cent. for the week, compared with the 
same week last year. The clearings at 
fifty-seven cities were 2 per cent. heavier 
than the first week of February and 
26 per cent. in excess of the second 
week of February last year. Re- 
ports of general trade indicate some im- 
provement. The Southern advices are of 
an easier money market and more hope- 
ful prospect,in spite of the decline in cotton 
to 7 3-16 cents, the lowest price for many 
years. Cotton receipts and exports were 
much in excess of a year ago, but the stock 
_on hand decreases very slowly. Speculative 
sales for the week were nearly a million 
bales. Wheat declined one cent on smaller 
exports, and corn declined 1} cents because 
the receipts at distributing points were 
unusually large. Lard and hogs were 
higher, but oil a quarter of a cent lower. 
Coffee advanced five-eighths; silver fur- 
ther declined, selling at 4id. in London, 
the lowest price ever recorded, but closed 
at a recovery of a quarter. The produc- 
tion of pig iron continues heavy, amount- 
ing on February 1st to 187,383 tons, against 
146,050 tons a year ago, and 188,082 tons 
on January ist. The demand for rails is 
smaller, Copper is selling largely at 10% 





The bank statement shows a further ac- 
cumulation of money in the New York 
banks. This has been going on steadily 
for several weeks past, and has brought a 
demand for investments. Consequently, 
the sales of bonds have been larg®@, and de- 
sirable issues are becoming scarce. Bank- 
ing houses with blocks of bonds on hand 
are the exception and not the rule, as a few 
months ago. It is said that the syndicate 
which managed the last Rock Island issue 
has not one of the bonds on its hands. 
Call loans on stock collateral were made 
at rates ranging from 1 per cent. to 24 
per cent., averaging about 1} per cent. 
Only a small demand for time loans was 
noticed. Rates were nominally 2@3 pei 
cent. for short and 3@4 per cent. for long 
dates on miscellaneous collateral. Com- 
mercial paper is in much better demand 
than supply, and is selling at as low as 3 
@34 per cent. for the best grades of in- 
dorsed receivables. Singles names pass at 
34@4 per cent. 


CITY BANK STOCKS. 


The closing quotations for city bank 
stocks were as follows: 






, Bid. 
incoln National..... 400 















































Western Nationai.... 122 


BANK STOCKS. 
Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing February 12th, were: 
American Exchange 15244 | Hide and Leather.... 119%<¢ 
oadway 25 Mad 

















anhattan 
| Metropolitan. 
t S ee | Republic ey as 
Empire State | Southern.....++-...0. 108 
PE so keccinescccess 100% | ane 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


Feb. 13. Feb. 6. Differences. 
TARDE o) viccascced $466,291,300 $460,653,600 Inc. $5,637,7 
Specie.........066 112,935,500 111,992,200 Inc. 943,300 


Legal tenders... 51,111,300 50,298,400 Inc. 817,900 
Deposits. . .. 521,571,909 515,376,700 Inc. 6,195,200 
Circulation. Paewas 5,548,500 5,532,100 Inc. 16,400 
The following shows the relation be- 
awe the reserve and the liabilities: 
niacin $1 12,935,500 $111,992.200 Inc. $943,300 
py tenders... 51,111,300 50,293,400 Inc. 817,900 


Total reserve. .$164,047,800 $162,285,600 Inc. $1,761,200 
Reserve require a hi . 

against re ’ts. 130,392,975 128,844,175 Inc. 1,548,800 
Excess re- 





uire- 
a ae 654,825 33, 441,425 Inc. _ 212,400 
Excess of reserve Fe Fete TEIN BANE «cco sccee see 18,493,700 


GOVERNMENT BONDS. 





Bid. Asked. 
4 4s, 1907, registered... .. -- 116g 11734 
S. 4s, 1907, coupon......... 16s 1174 
bxt U.S. 2s, re stered. e coe 
Currency 65, 1G0D..........ccccccccccccerccceees 109 


Currency 6s, 1898 : 
CG MIE Gin ncinccecccocescescanccce ghd 118% 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 


Rates for actual business were as fol- 
rom 60-days’ sight, 4.852@4.86; demand, 

4.883,@4.884; = 4.884@4. 888: commer- 
cial, 4.843@4. 


FINANCIAL ITEMS 


....The mineral, coal and iron interests 
of the Southern States are reviving some- 
what from the depression of 1891, and this 
means better business for the railroads. 


...-In most of the countries of Europe 
the manufacture of salt and tobacco is 
controlled by the Government. The Swiss 
Government now proposes to buy up all 
the match works of Switzerland and make 
their manufacture a Government monop- 


oly. 


-The steel beam combination or 
trust has collapsed. One cause of its fail- 
ure is said to have been the large foreign 
importation, the German manufacturers 
being able to sell delivered here at about 
2 3- 10 cents per pound, while the combina- 
tion was charging 3 cents. The price now 
nominally quoted is 24 cents. 


.It is stated that Japan rice is now 
shipped from Japan via the Canadian 
Pacific Railroad to Chicago, a distance of 
7,000 miles, at a total cost of 80 cents per 
hundred pounds, while it would cost, if 





cents. 


| shipped via San Francisco, thence by rail, 
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1.31; the cost from Ja‘ to Chicago via 
aa ian route betng less than from 
San Francisco by rail to 


..It is estimated that the lange Br 

of coffee, amountin: roba- 

oe inn rep af 7,500,000 bags, wil re b. cient 
for the world’s wants. Some of the other 
coffee-growing countries have also largely 
increased stocks, the probabilities, there- 
fore. indicating that when the effect of the 
enormous present crop is fully felt, the 
price will be materially reduced. "The 
total visible and invisible supply of coffee 
on June 1st, 1891, was 3,117,393 bags, 
while on the first of January, 1892, it was 
placed at 4,105,475 bags, an increase of 

1,000,000 of bags. 


.The assignee of Messrs. Field, Lind- 
ley, Wiechers & Company, whose failure 
some two months ago was the talk of the 
town, has filed his schedule, the grand 
total showing a list of secured liabilities 
of $1,073,895.42, unsecured liabilities of 
$1,077, 846.06. The nominal value’ of the 
assets is placed at $1,917,786.36, but the 
actual vane foots up only $39, 326.05. The 
assignee thinks he may be able to declare 
a dividend of one and one-half cents on 
the dollar. Among the unsecured credi- 
tors are several for sums from $90,000 up 

to $138,000, the latter being the firm’s in- 
debtedness to Mr. Cyrus W. Field. 


....A very important bill has been for- 
mulated by the House Committee on bank- 
ing and currency, and will be reported to 
the House, which provides that no na- 
tiona! bank shall make a Joan to its presi- 
dent or any other employé unless the 
same shall have been approved and 
accepted in writing by a majority of the 
board of directors or executive committee 
present and constituting a quorum of a 
meeting of the board. There are other 
restrictions which are in the line of pru- 
dence and safety. Another item is that 
no banking society shall permit its presi- 
dent or other employé to overdraw his 
account with the bank. 


VERMILYE & C0., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY, 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 


BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 


Real Estate Board Building, Chicago. 














Investments in Chicago Real Estate Pay 
Better than almost any other 
class of investments. 





CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


jst ian through Titles Bought.—Any one havin 
rough tax titles, or holding claims agains 

land in any part part of the country, address Hendricks 

& Farrar, Nat. Ger. Am. Bank B dg., St. Paul, Minn. 


UNWATERED STOCK. 


“Ground floor. s. A model company. 
SURE TO PAY ib: PE CENT DIVIDEND. | 
F. E. SPERRING, Treasurer, _ 
Room 18. $9 Franklin Street, New York. 











LORIDA. 
For full information inclose a two cent. stam for 
_ of oo Florida Messenger, Lock Box 253, Tam. 





TACOMAE: ty. Choice inv estments made fornon- 
residents; 25to 100 percent. can be realized 
withi yey ear. Lots from $100 and a reage from 10 

upwards. esrovedl property rented now for 10 per 
aa sides the increase in city and country properties. 
Ranches, garden, fruit, hop. farm, iron and coal lands, 
mining properties. Write E. F. Russell & C<. Tacoma, Wash. 


on small investments sounds 
8 Per Cent. Net good for idle money, but $1,000 
invested in Green prune farms pays better than 
$4,00 invested in U Bonds. CROPS AND BANKS 


NEVER FAIL IN Geneon. Send for our new Prospect- 
us. THE FARM TRUST & LLOAN.CO., Portland. Oregon. 


6] FIRST MORTGAGE 1 LOANS. 
Absolutely secure. ae, ay- 
Zor: semi-annually by draft on New 

York. Personal attention given to all 

Address 











Te references. 
HAMILTON, Fairhaven, Wah, 


IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 


INCORPORATED 1872. 
DES MOINES, [OWA. 
Capital..........--....00+ ietateipie $500.000 60 


Surplus and Undivided Profits. 240,000 00 
Under Supervision of tH Bankin; et 
of Maine, New Hamps' Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Conpecticut and New York. 
Thisold and well-known Company offers its Ten 
Year Debentures, i Denominations of 
and Pay re fully secured by first Mortgages on Real 
deposited with ne They area —_ con- 
pan od and perfectly safe ay Ban ag held in great 


JCHN M. OWENS. President. 
W. E. COFFIN, Treasurer. 


$3.00 ESE, EXERX. $1.00 


made in 
BIG PROFIT i ie a eae os 








00 fer every 
ia OTe. 17 Tabor references Denver. Col. 
VAN LAW & GALLUP, 
Mortgages, Investment Securities, Rea) Estate 
DENVER, COLOBADG, 





INVESTMENT 





THE 


is. for 
tributing center for all that ricl country: 
more. commerce is 


manufacturing is rapid’ 
property is like bu: Chicago real estate 25 
*{oans at and’s per cent, carefully pinced. 


tine E. LOV VET & CO., DULUTH, MINN. 
THE MIDDLESEX 


BANKING COMPANY 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 








— x cso -+++++ + $600,000 

Debentures, secured b 
amy of 1 with the Union Trust 
rier teri 4 ty New ork. Amount of issue 
limited Law. Connecticut Trustees, 


Meccuseres ete. rmi' 
inthe oie » are permitted by law to invest 


EDINBURGH: PRINGLE, DALLAS & Co., W. S._ 
2% Charlotte Square. 
Re UCH & PARKHOUSE, 7 Queen Vic- 


The North Texas National Bank. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 
SURPLUS, $200,000. 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $100,000. 
LARGEST NATIONAL BANK IN TEXAS, 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 
B. BLANKENSHIP, President. 
HENRY EXALL, Vice-Pres’t. 


J. B. OLDHAM, Cashier. 
Cc. R. BUDDY, Ass’t Cashier. 


AARON B. MEAD. ALBERT L. COE, 


MEAD & COE, 


(Established 1867.) 


REAL ESTATE AGENTS, 
No. 149 La Salle Street, CHICAGO. 
In REAL ESTATE 
carefully made. 
L0 ANS negotiated, secured by first lien 
on Real Estate, without expense 


to lender. 
Correspondence invited. 


is enjo: — 2 

than mi A yin the U1 non pay 

will continue’ at the oo ri 
wing to 


peer omg city in the nat can 
and inv 











offer such indu inducements to home seekers vestors, 
bi howd r full particulars and a copy of our Souvenir 


THE WITHERBEE-ANDREW INVESTMEN' ‘ 
% 4 and 5 Gold Block. Helena, io" -_ 


MASABA IRON — GE 





e expe nta stage and are 
ons of tons of ore in sight by actual 
measurement. Stock for sale which will net 100 per 


ts ; 
DULUTH. MINN. ne and Iron Lands 


THOMAS LYMAN, 
REAL ESTATE. 


DOWN ERs oR NEE eT RAVENS: 


321 Caamber of Commerce Buildin 
Streets, Chicago 


oKER B00, 


TRUST co. 2 


234 FIFTH AVE., cor. 27TH ST., N. Y. 
Branch office, 18 Wall St. and 3 shui St. 
CAPITAL and SURPL 

DESIGNATED LEGAL DEPOSITORY. oe 





8. E. Co 








Interest allowed on deposits. Checks through 
ber eniy House same as those on city 
Acts as Executor or ‘Administrator of Estates, and 
as Guardian, Receiver, Registrar, bs pene and Fi- 
gad Agent for States, etc., railroads and corpora- 
SOHN P. TOWNSEND, Presiden’ 
CHARLES _ BARNEY, Vice-President, - 
t, 
FRED’K L. ELDRIDGE, Secretary, a 
. HENRY TOWNSEND, Ase’t Secretary 


L. R. CIDDINGS, 


MORTGAGE BANKER, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


pS Per Cent. Mortgages on Im poved. Chi 
rty For Sale at par and aocrund inn rest. fe- 
wit ties worth aoe the amount Genet "eseown. 


F. C. AMBRIDGE, 
Investments and Mortgage Loans. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 


LONDON and SAN FRANCISCO, 
Reference—Tacom: 


THE JERSEY LAND & TITLE CO. 


(INCORPORATED NEW pPUMewice, NEW . 
JERSEY.) 


612, 613, a Ambuionn Bank Building, 
s City, Mo. 
Ss. W. PI ERCE, errr en 
R. PALMER, Vice Ss, Sec’y & Treas, 
Gastak $100,000.00. wharesea, 0 each. 
SAFETY and BIG PROFITS ASSURED. 
Write for prospectus and further information. 


bite 2184 OF han es 

















improv. Sinente f toned 
NICH OLS, Real Estate, 
820 Sewers Avenue, West Superior, Wis. 


INDEPENDENT. 





PORTLAND, OREGON. 


eS ee Sov, the tavemnens Of menes & 
sums that will toall 
© desire a safe Investment with vats. 


"the good come tae eee : Oregon, 
yo  eeeelaaias 


T. A. Y 
A bettas ge SA COMPANY, 


February 18, 1899. 








FAIRHAVEN, 


BELLINGHAM BAY, 
AND THE 


FUTUREGREAT CITY OF PUGETSOUND 

Is destined to be a great man’ commer 
cial center, because it has: 

The largest and safest harbor on the Pacific Coast. 





United States Trust Company 
of New York, 


Nos. 45 and 47 WALL STREET. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, 


$9,750,000. 





Com: is i - ty ys for mone 4 
into to Gourtvand ts as guardian © + 


INTEREST ALI.OWED ON DEPOSITS, 


five days’ notice, and will be entitled 
the whole time they may remain witb the ae. 
om or 
women transaction of busines: 
as well as religious and benevolent institutions, wi 
find this company a convenient depository for money. 
JOHN A. STEWART, Pres. GEORGE BLIss, Vice-Pres. 
JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
y LoulIs G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 
WILLIAM LIBBEY, 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 


W. BAYARD CUTTING, 














CHARLEs 8S. SMITH. 
D. WILLIS JAMES, WILLIAM Hock EPELLER, 
JOHN A. STEWART, ALEXANDER E. OR 
ERASTUS CORNIN WILLIAM ye MACY, JR., 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, Wm. D. SLOANE, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, |GusTAV H. ‘ScuWvan, 
GEO. HENRY W. FRANK LY 
GEORGE Bisa, \GEO) BGR F. Visto 

M. WALDORF ASTOR. 

DEN A by 


vit i ‘iia f ter Mint man, 


enn iy Banke — 


UARANTEED! 


First Mortgage Loans eval dnt post. 
We guaran 


iuterent. 
interest. 





eat reterenees.. PUGER 
SOUND LOA Bait Ui ang $125-000.) 
gon Whatcom, Sat th cael : . “ 


6% Mortgage Investments 7 1-2% 
Oregon and mn i 


FIRST MORTGAGE LOAN: 
City Pro; 








TEXAS si AND, INVESTMENTS 


vee rs'd fxperie nce. 
Hew. soe TxpRPENDENT and Christian Union, 
. n , Agen 
Montreal; Third National Bank. ~~ 
San Antonio, Texas: Lockwood National Bank; San 


Antonio National 
Edin pion Men Scotland: The Scottish-American Mort- 


Limited. 
For infor ion wi write to 


273 BE m- Street, San Antonia, Texas. 


WE PAY 6% INTERES} 


Upon Deposits For {2 Nionths. 
“PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST PAYABLE IN 


GOLD! 


L THE UNION BANKING COMPANY, 





R. P. EARHART, Pres. W. V. SPENCER, Cashiec 
120 and 122 Washington Street, 
PORTLAND, OREGON. 


EASTERN DEPOSITS REPAID 
IN EXCHANC® AT PAR. 
Arthur C.Gehr. Established 1853. Est. Sam‘l Gehr. 
ARTHUR C. CEHR & CO., 
SUCCESSORS TO 
SAMUEL GEHR & SON, 

; 114 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
Real Estate Loans and Investments. 














TEXAS INVESTMENTS, 





rapidly rising. 

realy wine. you. a Cerone of iy 

Texas is the mos! 
We E) 


lands are 
you the cent tn of these 
one 
perce mas State in’ in the 
county and cmanteieal bonds 


netting you 6 per pot ng ‘and absolutely secured by the 
cast-iron provisions of our State Constitution. 





FOR SALE--6 and 7 PER CENT. FIRST MORTCACES on 


CHICAGO REAL ESTATE. 


ROSE QUINLAN & 00, Mortgage Bankers, 72 Dearborn Street OHIOAGO, ILL, 











area of adjacent agricultura land. 

The most magnificent forests of timber in the world. 
The finest natural town site and water front. 
Immense veins of the best coal in the West. 
Mountains of first-class iron ore. 

Extensive quarries of blue sandstone for buildin g 


purposes. 
Valuable information concerning the future me. 
tropolis of the Pacific Northwest can be obtained by 


atdreades 
FAIRHAVEN LAND COMPANY, 
Fairhaven, Wash. 





—e INVESTMENT 


OF 
CREDIT. SECURITIES, 


BROWN BROTHERS 10 ’ 
BANKERS, NO. 59 WALL STRE- et 


KEEP YOUR EYE ON KEARNEY! 


MIDWAY 
1733 iattes re Boston. 

1733 Miles from San Francisco, 
Population in 1873-15. In 1890—9,000. 
Advantages: 

Good Schools, Thirteen Churches, Three Bafroets, 
oF Water, werage, Gas, pesehenes, Electr 
Electric Street Water $140,000 
Opera ‘ouse, $500,000 Cotton Mill, Count ty Bet 
er $2,000,000 has been capentied in public improve- 
mange 


ears. 
~~ ing BRARNET @ as a place of 
residence, business and investment, ad 


The Kearnev Land and ieoeiteesnt Co. 
KEARNEY, NEBRASKA. 


NORTHWEST INVESTMENTS. 


Mines, Timber and Mortgages bought and sold. Send 
for circular to 


PHILIP S. BATES, 
42 Stark St., Portland, Oregon. 
Bank references all over United States. 


NATIONAL BANK STOCK. 


Stock of the new Columbia National Bank, of Taco. 
ma, Washington, for sale. Send for particulars to 


HERBERT B. CHURCH, 


53 Congress Street, Boston, Mass., or 
The WESTERN TRUST CO.,Tacoma, Wash 


DENVER 
moe! Sense eer 

















~y Ay? have never —* the property 
have made, hree to five y 
Ma) Cod fall information RBS, upon upor 400% he 


plicat 
THE CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT CO. 


DENVER, COL. 





I INVESTMENTS 

betrothed 8p.c. 

on all mon investment_ in Teal 
estate in the thriv — of TACOMA, WAS 


ides we send you one-hajf th profits, § and 

r cent. net on mort; ane “arst-c 

Tite for informat ion. ferences given. Ad- 
Manning, Bogle & aye. Tacoma, Wash. 


Assets, December 3: 31, 1891, 96,737 °899-27 





THE UNITED STATES 
Life Insurance Company 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
NEW —s a 


1891. 
$6,335, 085. 50. $8, rey f25. m5. $i, 388, 157. $14,101,654 


CEO. H. mip aii President. 
C. P. FRALEIGH, Secre 


> WHEELWRIGHT. “Aesistant Secretary. 
AM. T. STANDEN, Actuary 


The two most popular plans of LIFE INSURANCE 
are the ace gb ——— ERM POLICY which gives 
to the insured the greatest. possible amount of * 
demnity in ee oune of death, at_the lowest 
presen mt cash outlay; and the GUARANTEED IN, 
SOME POLICY which embraces orery, valuable fea- 
ture of investment insurance, and which > the 
event of ars overtaking the insured may be 
used as © ERAL SECURITY FOR A me AN 
to the A+ a tthe legal reserve value thereof, 
in — with the terms and conditions cf these 
policies. 

GOOD AGENTS. desiring to by resent the Com- 

y, are invited to address J. 8. FFNEY, Super- 
tendent of pana ay at Home 


READING NOTICES. 


TO OUR READERS 

The complimentary and gratifying words 
received from our readers testifying their 
appreciation of the literary qualities of THE 
INDEPENDENT do not come to us alone from 
different parts of the United States, but 
occasionally a reader in a foreign country 
sends us a word like the following from 











Kobe, Japan. He says “. . . THE IN- 
DEPENDENT is such a sterling and compre- 
hensive journal. . . .” This strikes us 


as being as descriptive of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT as itis possible to state it in a few 
words. Weare not content with its past or 
present excellence, but aim tosteadily make 
it more and more invaluable to every in- 
telligent person and family. 

THE INDEPENDENT prinis in the fifty-two 
numbers of the year a much larger amount 
of original literary matter than any of the 
four-dollar magazines, and of, we think, 
equally high character, so that from tle 
standpoint named THE INDEPENDENT is, at 
its regular subscription price of three 
dollars a year, remarkably cheap. A large 
number, however, of our subscribers take 
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February 18, 18932. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
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 gdvantage of our sab sete by 


renewing for 

two pa five dollars, or for five 

years, pa ten dollars, or by sen: “hen 
samen Fore subscribers with th 

3 the cost of the paper 

See eorially. ur club terms given 

herewith are very liberal, and we ask special 

Seation to them. . 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Three months..... 75 | Six months........ 50 
months...... $ 1 00] One vear........... % 00 
CLUB RATES. 

Two years to one subscriber...............++ 00 
One year each to two subscribers 00 
Three years to one subscriber....... 00 
gases salaermers one year each. ast 00 
Four years to one subscriber........ 50 
Four subscribers one yeareach 50 
Five years to one subscriber..............+++ 00 





In clubs of at or 4-7 — Se each. Single 


RR 0 on sgheaaneng 


THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to —— 
their paid time has expired. 
—, however, take pispanse in ce 
per to any subscriber who does not 
or, Weeccvonlent to remit at.the expiration 
of finds subscription, upon receiving a request 
to that effect. 
CLUBBING LIST FOR 1892. 
We will be pleased to send our clubbing 
list with other newspapers and periodicals 
to any address upon receipt of a postal-ca 
request. We can give our subscribers a re- 
duction from the regular published rates of 
almost any newspaper or magazine, and 
have supplied a large number of individ- 
pooret and reading rooms with their entire 
outfit. 


Fi5 





SOMETHING NEW. 


THROUGH Steesing Cars between New York anc 
San Franc nion Pacific Railway, leave New 
York Tocedaye, seenery 19th, =~ ey 4 and 23d, 
March 8th an San Francisco the 
following bentley at strt vty A Aw. ew | an. 


Pa -Headache? BEECHAM’ S PILLS will relieve.— 


mo 











NEW _ VESTIBULE PASSENGER COACHES 
ON ST. LOUIS EXPRESS OF THE PENN- 
SYLVANTA RAILROAD. 
THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD COMPANY an- 
nounces that, 


ress “No 21, 
P.M. daily, Philadelphia 4235" ‘Paw, for St. Lou’ 
be equi: with new Tonneyivan ia "Railroad esti- 
hes in addition tothe Pullman 


veler 
"The tra im eae return of vestibule cars 
— na through to tat: oe, ret ing to New York as 





on baa 7 Agee cocoa—* Once tried, used al- 





ASHEYICLE, N. C. 
WE our readers this week an ortho on 
Ashe x. o written ae our pecia) request, giv- 
ing the absolu ite facts to Spor Sana- 
torium, an? without sos t it_ will be very eager] 
read. Dr. Henry M. Field, of the New York Evangel- 
ist refesring 2. the Oakland Heights po ge of 
Asheville, N. C., speaks of it in very high term 


. 


D, AlIMAN & G0 


[8th St., 19th St. and Gth Ave., 


NEW YORK, 





ARE NOW SHOWING 


EXTREME NOVELTIES 


IN 


SILKS 


AND 


DRESS GOODS, 


Comprising the Earli- 
est Importations from 
the Leading European 
Markets. 


oenol), 
Constable Ka Co 


SPRING SILKS. 
MOIRE ANTIQUE, 


Raye, Faconne, Glace. 


WHITE SATIN FAILLE, VELOUTINE, 
' for Wedding Gowns. 
TAFFETAS RAYE, GLACE, 


for Bridesmaids’ Dresses. 
ONDINE, VELOUTINE, BENGALINE. 
GLACE, BARRE AND PLAIN COLORS. 


VERY NEW AND PLEASING COLORS. 
TAFFETAS GLACE, 


for Petticoats and Linings. 


Crepes, Gazes, Grenadines. 


Jrroadovay KH 1 9th it 


NEW YORK. 








DRESS COODS. 
FEBRUARY OPENING. 


In order to generally introduce the many 
uliar and intricate weaves of our new 
por ations of Dress Goods, we have ar- 

ranged for a special exhibit this week. 

The largest and most varied stock of 
High Olass Woolens we have ever shown. 

Roubaix Serges, Goffered Crepes, Fluted 
Orepons, Transparent effects in the new 
cords, are among tlie novelties. 

The new shades show a marked difference 
from those of last season. This change will 
be observed both in the plain and the fancy 
fabrics, 

We desire every one to see these novel and 
beautiful goods, 


James McCreery & Co,, 


Broadway and 11th St., 
NEW YORK. 


Mnnfpu spot 


Let all 
ladies see Naa. 
the Rounded g 

Rib on Hold- N 
ing Edges, the 
Warren’s orig- 
inal identify- 
ing feature 




















stocking cutting. No oth- 
er hose supporter can help 
cutting the stocking. The 
Warren for sale every- 
where. George Frost Co., 
makers, Boston, Mass. 





THE 
: Amer- 
ey ican 
=_—- FIRE 
“2 Insur- 
= ance 
= Company, 
‘ol 0 Heri DOSS Philadelphia. 
RIGHTY-SEOOND ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
CAM TIRE c thes cks0tkscsogovee cosceeccees Fe 
Reserve reinsuran 
Bape all Liabilities............seeeee++ 


January lst, 1892.,... ‘vamaamas 








‘AL ASSETS, 
vHomas H. MONTGOMERY, President. 


Black Silks, 
Colored Silks, 
Dress Goods, 
Shoes, 

Laces, 


Furs, 


Cloaks, 
Shirts, 


1,000 yards of elegant Black Silk at less than cost of production: 


R.H. Macy & Co. 


6TH AVE., 13TH TO 14TH ST., NEW YORE 


Since moving into new building, WE HAVE GREATLY EN- 
LARGED ALL OUR DEPARTMENTS. 


We direct special 
attention to our sale of 


Linens, 
Upholstery, 
China, 
Glassware, 
Silverware, 
Clocks, 

Bronzes, and 
House Furnishing. 


Special Lot No. 1, 99e., worth $1.50 
Special Lot No. 2, $1.49, worth $2.00 
Special Lot No. 3, $1.98, worth $3.00 


The above are all Pare Silk, and highly recommended for durability 














IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS 


FINE MILLINERY, DRY COODS, 


-» FANCY GOODS, Etc. :> 
CATALOGUE NOTICE. 


We are now booking names for our Spring and 
Summer Catalogue which will be issued about 
April tst, and mailed free of charge to out of town 
residents. 


“MENTION TEaISs PAPE.” 


H. O'NEILL & GO., 6th ave., n. y. 





SIXTH AVENUE, 


20th to 2ist STREET, N. Y. 


DRESS TRIMMINGS, 








Send us your name early as the supply 
will be limited. 














SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber of Toe INDEPENDENT who would like to have 


would like the paper sent, 


a specimen copy of the paper sent toa friend can be accommodated 


by sending, on a postal card, the name and address to which he 
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INSURANCE. 
Forty-sixth Annual Report 


OF THE 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 
LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


To the Members: 


The year 1891 has been one of healthful, steady 
growth and prosperity, and of true success in every 
department of the Company’s business. It has prompt- 
ly met the mortality demand incident to an old 
and thoroughly stable business, but which was some 
$450,000 less than the tabular expected losses. It has 
made satisfactory gains in premium income, assets, 
surplus, and business in force, while maintaining its 
old-time and unrivaled y of it, in 
consequence of which it has not only strengthened it- 
self in every particular, but has felt itself able to 
adopt a somewhat more liberal scale of dividend out 
of its growing surplus, thus further decreasing the 
current cost of its insurance, while paying due heed 
to future safety. 

During the year the Company received: 














For premiums. ....:............ $4,504,814 55 
For interest and rents... 3,218,354 27 
Balance profit and loss.. 81,310 18 
RRRE DROID, 66 consis leccbexcsceccspens $7,804,479 00 


During the year it paid out: 
For claims by death and ma- 





tured endowments........... $4,126,317 24 
Surplus returned to policy- 

INES ps oo hp eens cn ossenes 1,161,209 56 
Lapsed and surrendered poli- 

a hinticks vsdenecsvewtedesess 527,844 22 








i 


ERE 


i 


losses which it expected on the business when it was 
written. A young company may have a small appa- 


which is rushing in great numbers of new men in or- 
der that ‘they may drop out later and leave their 
money behind them for the pool, and so is shifting its 
membership rapidly and keeping down the average 
age of its insured, may have a less aggregate loss than 
a company which builds up a stable business; and yet 
its losses may be far greater in proportion to its ex- 
pectation, and cost it far more, and leave less surplus, 
than the greater apparent losses of the more stable 
company. 

The business of the Connecticut Mutual is peculiarly 
stable. We do business upon plans and by methods 
which promote persistence. We write comparatively 
little endowment business which does not keep men 
in long enough to grow old,and no policies for Ton- 
tine periods, at the end of which most men go out, if 
they have been lucky enough to stay through. 

The stability of our business is strikingly evidenced 
by these facts: Only one-quarter of it is on men under 
age forty-four; another quarter is on men from forty- 
four to fifty-three; another quarter on men from 
fifty-three to sixty-one, and one-quarter of it on men 
over sixty-one. And the mortality on our older ages 
is further below the expectation than that on the 
younger ones. We aresaving more money on them 
for dividends than on the younger ages. 

If the safety or prosperity of life insurance de- 
pended in the least degree on keeping the busi 
young, it ought to be legislated out of existence as 
wholly insecure. 





NEW BUSINESS. 


Our members are well aware that we are less anx- 
ious to gain new members rapidly, or in great num- 
bers, than to give our present large membership the 
best possible results on their business. We have, 
therefore, not increased our proportion of expenditure 
for new business—which would be at the expense of 
present members—but we have, notwithstanding, 
made a fair gain over the business of the preceding 
year and made a considerable addition to the amount 
of busi in force, which now amounts to $155,043,- 





Total paid policy-holders............. $5,815,371 02 
Commissions to agents, sala- 
ries, medical examiners’ 
fees, printing, advertising 
legal, real estate, and all 
other expenses of manage- 
i. tou ian co edie hee Medbascoponkee Gabe 778,639 74 
DIRiicicides ine Setecesasistessveccscccocscte 291,767 40 
Total disbursements.............-..++ $6,885,778 16 
Balance carried to increase net or ledger 
SIs nncnicd setdiscsenits weceevasecccesseoces 918,700 84 
Add net assets, January ist, 1891....... 57,289,094 04 
Net assets, January Ist, 1892.......... $58,207,794 88 
Add interest due and accrued, market 
value of stocks and bonds over cost, and 
net deferred quarterly and semi-annual 
premiums, as per itemized statement 
i ncahdebesesenesgdectipecepsosspaces 1,530,685 07 
Gross assets, January Ist, 1892........ $50,738,479 95 
Wetal Mabilitses.....................00. 58,679,324 14 
Surplus, January ist, 1892......... $6,059,155 81 
FINANCIAL OPERATIONS. 


INTEREST. 


The interest received in 1891 was $2,883,740.71. Inter- 
est collections have been very close, and are in a very 
satisfactory condition. On mortgage loans aggregat- 
ing $36,417,372.87, there was past-due and unpaid inter- 
est on January ist, 1892, only $41,972.95, or one-ninth of 
one per cent. 

RENTS 


in 1891 were $334,613.56, a decrease from the former 
year of $2,461.48, on a decreased holding of real estate 
of nearly $500,000. Our rent account does not include 
any constructive receipts or payments for the Com- 
pany’s use of its home office building. 
THE PROFIT AND LOSS 

balance for 1891 was the result of the following trans- 
actions: A gain from real estate sales of $13,749.46, 
and from sundry items $5,573.67, a total of $141,323.13; 
on the other hand, a loss on certain real estate sales 
of $4,035.78, and a shrinkage of premium on bonds sold 
or matured and paid at less than cost, $55,977.17; a 
total of $60,012.95; balance in Company’s favor, $81,- 
310.18. 

The balance in 1893 was very much larger, owing to 
the more active real estate market of that year. 

REAL ESTATE. 


During 1891 the Company has closed out for $597,- 
706.85 parcels of real estate which cost it $465,992.67. 

Since 1879 it has sold property taken under foreclos- 
ure at a cost of $8,331,836.90, for $9,740,912.04; a gain of 
$1,409,025.14, and a gain over the Commissioner’s valu- 
ation in that year of $2,736,775.68. 

Our present holding of real estate taken under fore- 
closure is $6,385,284.70. We believe that asa whole it 
will at least realize its cost to the Company. 

_ BONDS. 


The Company has had paid or has sold during the 
year bonds costing it $749,566.25; it has bought bonds 
costing it $1,015,000. 

It holds bonds costing $11,420,898.29, and worth Jan- 
uary, ist, 1892, by a conservative valuation, $11,791,- 

20.34. 


Special attention is asked to the items of these 
bonds in the detailed statement. 
LOANS ON REAL ESTATE. 
During the year loans have been paid off to the 
amount of $5,650,928.38, and new loans have been made 
o the amount of $6,393,715.72; the amount outstanding 
beimz $36,417,372.87. We believe them to be thoroughly 
ecured, and have already noted the close payment of 
nterest on them. 


INSURANCE OPERATIONS IN 1891. 
MORTALITY. 


The death losses in 1891 cost the Company less than 
80 per cent, of thé tabular or expected cost, making a 
saving, as already stated, of some $450,000; a very 
favorable exy »rience, showing the far-reaching effect 
of careful selection of business, both as to individual 
risks and as to localities and climates as well. 

The death *..ses of the Connecticut Mutual have 
been adversely criticised by the Tontine companies, 
and some of the younger non-Tontine companies, as 
larger than their own in proportion to amount at 
risk, or to some other assumed measure. These criti- 
cisms proceed upon so false a basis, and so ignore 
fandamental facts well known to the companies, but 
not known to the public, that a word of explanation 
may be useful. 

The chance of death increases with age. As a 
given body of men grow older the faster they will die, 
and the greater will be the amount of their death 
losses. That is what every life insurance company 
experiences, what it expects, what its premiums and 


055. None of this was out for collection in the hands 
of agents when our books were closed. It was all 


paid for. 

EXPENSE ACCOUNT. 
We have practiced the wonted and traditional 
economy of the Company in every direction; and yet 
have allowed no true interest to suffer from false 
economy. The ratio of expense of management to in- - 
come for the year was 9.93 per cent.; a ratio materially 
less than that of any other company. 
It is quite the fashion for our rivals to exhibit ex_ 
pense ratios based on the amount at risk, or on the 
amount of new business written, or some set of 
figures other than the income. But expenses do not 
come out of the amount at risk, nor out of the new 
business, nor out of anything else in the world than 
the income as long as that is large enough for ex- 
penses and other things; failing that, they come out 
of the assets. 
Itis to be regretted that the most pushing com- 
panies no longer publish, except in the reports to in- 
surance depart ts, such st of their affairs 
as show the items of income and expenditure, and as 
would enable the public to judge of the cost at which 
they are transacting business. 


COMMISSIONS. 


In the light of the revelations now being made to 

the public of practices existing in certain great com- 

panies it seems proper to inform our members that 

the commissions paid by this Company for business 

are strictly maintained at the conservative standard 

of former years; that our contracts with agents do not 

give them a future control over these commissions’ 

when an agency ceases, the remuneration for the 

agent ceases, and such commissions as are then fixed 

upon the existing business of that agency go to the 

new agent to assist him in his work; we do not add 

to the cost of paying men who are at work for us by 

paying also men who have worked for us, after they 

get through; we do not submit to pay enormous com- 
missions on new business in order to let an agent who 
has got through working continue receiving com- 
missions on old business; we have no contracts for 
futare commissions against which “ advances” or 
“loans” or “commuted commissions” can be made 
and charged up tothe agent, to make “rebates” out 
of, or pay absurd commissions and brokerages out of, 
on a business which will presently be “twisted” into 
some other liberal company by the same competitive 
measures, leaving old members to pay for the am- 
bitious exploit. The resources of this Company are 
not mortaged to anybody, 

It is true that in these days of fierce enterprise and 
competition it has not been easy for us to secure 
agents against the tremendous temptations held out 
by the “Racers.” But we have been and are slowly get- 
ting men who believe, with us, that success in life in- 
surance means and can only mean giving pure and 
absolute protection to families at its lowest possible 
cost; and that p ve worthy of a lot- 
tery scheme are poor credentials for a company asking 
men to commit to it the most sacred of secular trusts. 

So the agents we have and get are true men, and the 
business they get stays, and pays. 


SUCCESS. 


Insurance is indemnity against loss. It is and can 
be made nothing else. To give perfect indemnity at 
the lowest true cost is perfect success; not a brilliant 
* success nor one gratifying to an “ambitious manager” 
perhaps; but it is the only success there is in the mat- 
ter, and anything else that is substituted for it, how- 
ever brilliantly it may succeed for the time being and 
untilit has worked itself out, will ultimately come to 
naught. 

This fact is slowly coming to the light in the case of 
the great 
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TONTINE COMPANIES, 


In order to“ boom” their business they ceased to 
teach men the sacred duty of protecting their families 
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timates of the profits that might be made out of the 
forfeiture of protection. Their experience had shown 
that, in their companies, out of a thousand men of 
middle age taking policies, only about one-third 
would pay premiums for say, twenty years; about one 
hundred of them would die, but nearly six hun- 
dred of them would lapse—give up paying. So they 
proposed that no one should have any dividends for, 
say twenty years, but pay his premiums in fall; that 
if any one died he should get the face of his policy: 
leaving behind all the dividends his policy had 
earned: and if any man lapsed—couldn’t pay—he 
should forfeit all he had paid, both the dividends 
earned and the reserves on his policy; at the end of 
the twenty years those who had been lucky enough to 
live and pay through should divide up what the un- 
lucky ones had left. 

This was called “Tontine Insurance”; this, or a 
modification of it, as to the amount. forfeited, is now 
usually called ‘* Investment Insurance.” 

It took mightily. The estimated profits were very 
large, and people did not realize, and perhaps some of 
them did not care, that the profit they might make 
was the loss of other men and of their families, and 
that in order to get a chance at it they had to risk 
their own money and the protection of their own fam- 
ilies. The reckoning day was far off, and agents were 
tempted by tremendous commissions and by contracts 
that allowed of “ advances” and “ commutations,” by 
mortgaging the company’s margins of premiums for 
many years ahead. Business increased in the most 
brilliant manner; such increase became the one crite- 
rion of success. It was hard for plain conservatives 
to make head against the swift rush. The glitter of 
big figures and the rebates quite overbore such sober 
facts as the multiplication table and the moral law. 
But in order to get lapses and forfeitures enough 
they had to force the speed, and to force the speed 
they have had to burn their own cargo. They com- 
peted with each other for business by increasing re- 
bates, and they competed for each others’ agents by 
increasing issi and b and this sort of 
thing has gone on until itewallows up practically all 
of the first premiums, leaving nothing to cover the 
cost of insurance; the forfeitures to the Tontine or in- 
vestment fund are drawn on to pay death losses and 
provide reserves in place of the premiums swallowed 
up in competition; the settlements of Tontine profits 
now being made are less than one-half what they 
were estimated at, and they are decreasing nearly 
every year; and yet they are advertised as results 
sufficiently tempting to warrant men in betting their 
own money and their families’ protection to get a 
chance at the diminishing pool. Great as are the fig- 
ures of surplus advertised by these companies, they 
are less than half what they were expected tobe. The 
1892 are ata reduction from those 
of 1891, in certain companies at least. But hundreds 
of thousands of policies have contributed their earned 
surplus and reserves, which ought to have gone to 
protect families, to pay the growing expenses and the 
dwindling settlements. 

The more their business grows the more their ex- 
penses must grow and the greater must be the mort- 
gage on the future by way of “advances,” etc., to 
come out of policy-holders. The managers of the 
great racers recognize this; and while in one breath 
they glorify themselves over their great volume of 
business, in the next they accuse each of compelling 
the other to raise the commissions to keep agents 
from being stolen, to enable them still to steal agents, 
and to keep up the rebates. Each confesses the abso- 
lute necessity of reform, the last phase of which is 
the proposition to ask the Legislature of New York to 
interfere and forbid any of them to go beyond a fixed 
limit of amount at risk, so that no one can get aheaa 
of the others. 

What more startiing suggestion can be made of the 
tremendous strain which they find themselves under, 
and of their own conscious inability to reform? It re- 
minds one of the debauchee who asks to be put under 
restraint until he can recover sobriety and self-con- 
trol. 

So the world learns again by slow and painful expe- 
rience that the dull, plain truth is true and alone is 
abiding; and that the only thing in insurance worth 
paying for, and the only thing worth trying toget out 
of it, is insurance and nothing more. 

CONDITION OF THE COMPANY. 


The real strength of the Company is not fully stated 

in the figures of its assets and surplus, large as these 

are and certainly worth as they are their full face. 

On the one hand, our assets are conservatively val- 
ued; on the other, our liabilities are computed bya far 
stricter standard and at a much larger relative 
amount than is the case in any other company. Our 
reserve liability on all business written since April, 
1882, is computed on the assumption that we will earn 
only 3 per cent. interest, instead of 4 per cent., as is 
assumed by all other companies and by the several 
State Insurance Departments. Wecarry asa liability, 
therefore, in reserve for the future protection of our 
contracts, some $600,000 more than any other company 
would do on their present basis, and more than the 
law requires; and this difference in our strength in- 
creases rapidly each year. When it is remembered 
that many of the contracts we make to-day will not 
mature for fifty, sixty, or even seventy years hence, 
the importance of basing them on a rate of interest 
that is certain to be earned all that time cannot be 
overestimated. Nor can the forecast of the chances 
of adyerse change be made too early. It is a ceaseless 
satisfaction to us that this buttress was so early added 
to our structure and is already carrying so much of its 
bulk. We can look forward to the future without 
anxiety. 
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SUMMARY. 

In the fort; ig oa years of its existence the’ Connecti- 
cut Mutual 
Received for premiums.................... $168,763,763 32 
Received for interest and rents............ 67,739,609 
Received for balance profit and loss...... 1,048,430 66 

a $237, 551,803 52 
It has— . - 


Paid out for death losses and enipmnente $81,380,691 12 
Paid out for dividends - 49,708,942 06 











Paid out for surrendered policies.. 20,566,128 64 
Total ea pean licy-holders.. $151,650,761 82 
rxpenaes est Per Nellore ee 
Taxes. peebbeessbecbcanesseseb) Wi sossevccveccebe 7,347,690 48 
Total disbursements.................... $179,344,008 64 
Balance net assets, Jan. Ist, 1892............ $58,207,794 88 


Ba ask oo +1 ——. notable features of this 
ready return 


ed its 

pale y-holders 89.85 pe az. ae of wall the premiums it 

—~ | _earee ® 4 i ane it has returned to 1 =, 

an e ne sanete to protect ng cies, 

ting ' exceed what it Tes re- 

ceived from them by 194,792.56; what it has re- 

turned to them, and what it holds oh them in net as- 

sets alone, omit: $1,530, to make u; | 
receiv: 


total assets, are 124.3 per cent. of whet it it has rece 
from them; its receipts from investments are near: 
three and one-half 

is only 8.56 per cent. of fs 


“total receiptss Gonna, wat whic. 
a 











reserves provide for. It expects that the men who go 


by life insurance, and began instead to show them es- 


Forty-sixth Annual 
STATEMENT 


OF THE 


Connecticut Mutual 
Life [nsurance Company 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Net Assets, January Ist, 1891...... $57,289,094 04 
RECEIVED IN 1891. 
For Premiums......... $4,504,814 55 
For Interest and Rents. 3,218,354 27 
Profit and Loss...... _.+. 81,810 18 
————-— $7,804,479 00 


$65,093,578 04 


DISBURSED IN 1891. 


For claims 
by death 
and ma- 
tured 
endow- 
ments.... 
Surplus re- 
turned to 
policy- 
holders. . 
Lapsed 

and Sur- 

rendered 

Policies.. 


$4,126,317 24 


1,161,209 56 


527,844 22 


ToTaL TO POoLicy- 
HMOLDERS............++ 
Commissions to Agents, 
Salaries, Medical Ex- 
aminers’ fees, Print- 
ing, Advertising, Le- 
gal, Real Estate, and 
allother Expenses. ... 





778,689 74 
291,767 40 


6,885,778 16 


BALANCE Net Assets, Dec. 31, 1891..$58,207,704 8&8 


SCHEDULE OF ASSETS. 


Loans upon Real Estate, first lien.. .$36,417,372 87 
Loans upon Stocks and Bonds 80,782 50 
Premium Notes on Policiesin force. 1,569,873 30 
Cost of Real Estate owned by the 


nists covet checedecbsn sae cveses 7,185,284 70 
Costof United States and other 
PE ncdbden chocabobtns cb ennebeh ot 11,420,898 39 
Cost of Bank and Railroad Stocks.. 408,085 25 
NN. Sncckss copecebetsoces 1,156,553 85 
Bills receivable. ........... .cssesseeee 1,645 00 
Balance due from Agents, secured.. 8,289 02 
$58,207,794 88 
ADD 
Interest due and ac- 
ch dddsacesscsece $944,190 26 
Rents accrued........... 7,110 65 
Market value of stocks 
and bonds over cost.. 425,487 70 
Net deferred premiums 153,896 46 
Be oa renaes 6 07 
Gross Assets, December 31, 1891. . . .$59,738,479 95 
LIABILITIES: 
Amount required to re- 
insure all outstanding 
Policies, net, Com- 
pany’s standard...... $52,765,312 00 
All other liabilities..... 914,012 14 
——_—-—— $53,679,324 14 


Surpwivs by Company’s Standard... $6,059,155 81 
SURPLUS by State Reports will ex- 
6,650,000 00 


Ratio of expenses of management 
to receipts in 1891..............0000- 9.98 per cent. 


Policies in force Dec. 31st,1891, 64,794, 
$155,043,055 00 


JACOB L. GREENE, President. 


JOHN M. TAYLOR, Vice-Pres’t. 
EDWARD M. BUNCE, Sec’y. 


D. H. WELLS, Actuary. 
PHILIP S. MILLER, 


General Agent, 


1WALLSTREET, Cor. BROADWAY, 
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Susntance, 
THE NEW YORK LIFE CASE. 


DuRING the examination, it was obvious- 
ly proper silently to await the result, hav- 
ing first expressed the confident belief 
that the policy holders need have no fear 
as to the company’s solvency; during the 
turmoil into which the company was 
brought by the character of the report, it 
did not seem best, in a weekly publication. 
to write articles upon a situation that 
might be materially altered while they 
were passing through the press. But now 
that the lines of the company’s future have 
been drawn with definiteness, the time has 
properly come for comment. 

It is true, as Mr. Beers in another form 
of phrase said in his exculpatory state- 
ment, that no such examination as this 
has been made before in the history of 
insurance; it is also true, as far as we can 
remember, that no report approaching 
this in the seriousness of its findings and 
the severity of condemnation attaching to 
them has ever been made, at least in case 
of a solvent company. In the entire report 
there was but a single expression of ap- 
proval, and that was of the medical exam- 
iners’ department. The more the case 
was examined, upon the assumption that 
the report is trustworthy, the worse it 
looked. The document appears to have 
been generally accepted as an overwhelm- 
ing condemnation and its immediate 
effect upon Mr. Beers was to leave him 
only strength to plead, in an unsigned 
advertisement, that the examiners had 
said nothing in praise of the size of the 
company and its surplus, etc., as to which 
the obvious answer is that these matters 
were not in question. 

Circumstances may possibly suggest 
some examination, hereafter, of the spe- 
cific matters charged and considered; at 
present we shall pass over them very 
briefly. Of what have become known as 


_ the Banta charges, some are not denied; 


some are proved, among them the charge 
that their original treatment by the Trus- 
tees was partial and even farcical; some 
are disproved, and some were even ab- 
surd. The Times has also rendered 
a genuine service, tho marred by 
a most discreditable meanness and 
perversion. To collate some of the epithets 
it has daily thrown at Mr. Beers would 
sully the page, and that he has been 
obliged to take them, in his old age, adds 
a touch of pity to the view fair men must 
take of him. 

And at this point we feel bound to give 
him full credit, of which his assailant has 
sought to rob him, for what is justly and 
in abundant measure his. It has been said 
that he did not become President until 
1885, which is true literally, but false real- 
ly; for he became Vice President in 1863, 
when the company had not three millions 
of assets, and he has been its brain and 
hand ever since. He has wrought with 
extraordinary ability, untiring industry, 
and unwavering devotion to his ideas of de- 
velopment. Had he wrecked the company, 
it would still have been true that he made 
it, in such sense and measure as the like 
can be said of any corporation manager. 
He has wrecked himself; and now that he 
is down and is likely to realize what syco- 
phancy means, let none grudge him the 
credit for his constructive work. 

The Department findings as to the real 
estate may be sound, or may not be. 
The loss on the worst investment, Hol- 
brook Hall, seems to have arisen from 
two blunders which were on the wrong 
side of the line in both morals and busi- 
ness. It is quite possible that the Paris 
Government valuation is wrong; that the 
forecast—always little better than guess- 
work—may be justified in the course of 
the Western property, and that another 
ten years may show Mr. Beers to have 
been nearest right. We wish to take the 


most favorable view of his ingenious de-. 


fense; but he is charged with far worse 
than errors in investments, and for those 
things he gives reasons which themselves 
heed to be defended. Dinkelspiel he 


touches lightly in a paragraph; the Span- 

-American matter he minimizes and 
denies; the Vanuxem matter he explains 
in a manner which will hardly satisfy 





third parties. If new business requires 
such a discounting of the future and such 
bookkeeping methods, it is indeed time 
that reform came and that men with juster 
ideas of expediency should bring it. 

It was plain, at the first reading of the 


. Department report, that unless the docu- 


ment could be thoroughly impeached, not 
merely shown to have erred in matters of 
‘valuation and to be perhaps unduly severe 


-in some expressions, the management 


indicted by it could not stand. . Had the 
report been exculpatory, the accusation 
of bribery would have been made; the re- 
port being what it was, unless a hostile 
influence could be shown to have shaped 
it or in some way it could be quickly and 
effectively discredited, the end had come. 
New business must cease; the only ques- 
tion was how soon, by what means, and at 
what cost, the control would be changed. 
The manner of the change is virtually a 
supplemental report, upon unmistakable 
authority. 

The pension contract is simply infamous. 
There are precedents for advisory and 
consulting relations, and if his astuteness 
had led him to this step sooner, even only 
a year ago, he might probably have retired 
quietly under gratulation: but there is no 
service possible for him, now, except to go 
away from the company and stay away. 
The contract was framed with technical 
cunning, Not to lack consideration, it 
bound him (as reported) not to engage in 
life insurance otherwise, quite superflu- 
ously; and it had the solemnity of the 
seal. The abominable thing is not so 
much the payment of a pension which 
could not be earned as that it was unmis- 
takably Mr. Beers’s ultimatum of surren- 
der. He had the position. He had the 
trustees, and the pliancy of some of them 
he had repeatedly proved. He had, or 
believed he had, the agents. He had the 
proxies. He held the fort, or thought he 
held it; and it was only a question of how 
wide a breach he would make in going 
out. Nor does it seem unjust to infer that 
his resignation had a string tied to it, as 
the saying is; that he expected to name a 
formal successor and then, after matters 
had quieted, go on as real manager. 

The best which can be said for the Trus- 
tees in this matter is that they could not 
help themselves ; that Mr. Beers was in- 
trenched, and this was the cheapest way 
to get him out. But this plea is itself 
their condemnation. It would indeed be 
a strange spectacle—paying $50,000 salary 
to the new President and $37,500 pension 
to the expelled one as a solatium; for if 
Mr. McCall would tolerate Mr. Beers’ as- 
sistance or even his presence he would 
prove himself not the right man. 

Of Mr. John A. McCall, the new Presi- 
dent, little need be said now; he would 
himself prefer to have his new record 
awaited. A graduate of a Commercial 
College in Albany, his native place, he be- 
gan life asa clerk in the assorting house 
for State bank notes in that city; then be- 
came bookkeeper in the Albany agency of 
the Connecticut Mutual Life; then went 
into business in a local insurance agency; 
then took a position in the Insurance De- 
partment; in 1872 became an Examiner; 
in 1876 became Deputy; in 1883 became 
Superintendent, by appointment of Gov- 
ernor Cleveland. He had made reputation 
as an Examiner, broadened and strength- 
ened as Deputy and Superintendent, and 
the Equitable secured him for the new 
office of Comptroller, which he now va- 
cates to go higher. He seemed to be the 
spontaneous choice of the public. His 
election is ad interim, but will be made 
regular at the April election. He takes 
into the Board with himself William 
C. Whitney and Charles S. Fairchild, 
President Cleveland’s Secretaries of the 
Navy and Treasury; E. D. Randolph, 
President of the Continental Bank, and 
Woodbury Langdon, a merchant,- these 
filling one vacancy and the places of 
Messrs. Martin, Collins, and Weeks, re- 
signed. 

Mr. McCall has much in his favor, and 
he is in his prime, being just forty-three; 
but he has much before him to do. Per- 


-haps not as things should be but as they 


are, the work of a man in his place 
divides into two branches, financial and 
general executive management and deal- 





ing with agents, these being nearly equal 
in importance. The first can be delegated 
and divided; the second hardly can be. 
As nearly as we can judge Mr. McCall 
now, he will be excellent in the second 
function, and his actual experience gives 
the strongest presumption that he will be 
good in the first. 

There may be attempts by competing 
companies to draw off the best agents of 
the New York; but such attempts will 
hardly be as strong as if the situation had 
arrived at an earlier stage in competition, 
and the agents most firmly attached to 
Mr. Beers personally and most involved in 
his pecular methods are those who can 
best be spared. There will necessarily be 
comparatively uphill work for a time; but 
the New York Life has now to live this 
down, and it will doso successfully. The 
best way to restore confidence is to 
make a frank confession—so frank as to 
leave no room for doubts—and to sweep 
every corner clean as speedily as possible. 

The effect upon life insurance generally 
is hurtful. But that is temporary; the 
permanent effect will be helpful. Life in- 
surance reform will be brought earlier 
and made deeper and stronger, both by 
removing a man who has been no aid to 
it but probably an obstacle and in exhib- 
iting the unmistakable need of it. 


+ 


JOHN A. M°CALL, PRESIDENT. 


WELL, the battle has been fought and 
won. The management of this great Com- 
pany appealed to the Insurance Depart- 
ment of the State of New York for a 
searching examination of its affairs, and 
the verdict of this chosen umpire con- 
demned that management in no measured 
terms. The decision of that umpire, 
backed as it was by the irrefutable logic 
of facts, should have been acquiesced 
in promptly, gracefully and completely. 

We had, until the report of the Insur- 
ance Department was made public, upheld 
Mr. Beers and the Trustees of the New 
York Life; for we could not credit the 
allegations which had been made against 
their integrity and efficiency. We could 
not forget the great reputation, the mag- 
nificent achievements, and the vast inter- 
ests involved in this one of the three 
largest life insurance companies in the 
world. But we,in common with all the 
friends of the old management, were de- 
ceived; and now that the true inwardness 
of the management has been made 
known, we rejoice in the result. 

This great victory teaches some impor- 
tant lessons. 

It demonstrates the fact that men of the 
highest personal character and integrity 
will do things in their corporate capacity 
which they would not do as individuals. 

It demonstrates that the system of man- 
agement in mutual corporations—not 
alone in mutual life insurance companies 
—under the proxy system, is radically 
wrong, and should be sternly rebuked. 
By the industrious collection of proxies, 
it is now seen that one man was epa- 
bled to become the autocrat in the New 
York Life, and to administer his great 
trust without regard for the interests of 
those for whom he was acting, but rath- 
er to reward his personal friends and 
relatives, and to punish his personal 
enemies. A purely mutual company in 
name, this great institution had become 
the closest of corporations. 

The changes made and to be made in 
this great Company will have a most hap- 
py effect on the beneficent system of life 
insurance—a system which is one of the 
most important economies of the present 
day. Noone can appreciate the magni- 
tude of the interests and hopes which are 
centered in this great institution, by which 
husbands and fathers seek to protect their 
loved ones when death shall have removed 
their natural protectors. Brighter skies, 
let us hope, are in store for all such. 

The selection of the Hon. John A. Mc- 
Call as the President of the New York 
Life was in response to asentiment which 
was absolutely overwhelming, spontaneous 
and unanimous, not only among life insur- 
ance men, but among business men as 
well. He is emphatically the right man 
for the place. His address to the trustees 
and agents abundantly justifies that sen- 
timent, Hear! Hear! 











“Members of the Board of Trustees, 
Agents and Managers here Assembled:— 
We are on the threshold of a new adminis- 
tration. That fact does not necessarily im-- 
ply great and radical changes in the work- 
ings of this magnificent company, but when- 
ever it shall appear to me, intrusted with 
the management and responsible for its re- 
sults, that it is wise to depart from the 
road over whith we have been traveling, I 
will not be slow to ask your co-operation in 
making a new path. This is neither the 
time nor place for references to the causes 
that make me your presiding officer. I 
would speak of the future. . 

“We are called together as the represent- 
atives of a purely mutual company, and 
in that capacity we cannot be personal ex- 
cept asa directing force. We are bound in 
aonor to exert ourselves solely and abso- 
lutely in the interests of the policy holders. 
Let there be no mistake about that concep- 
tion of our duty. So far asin me lies, that 
shall be the controlling motive of my ad- 
ministration. I am conscious of the need 
of your. support. It may be that in the 
recommendations that I shall from time to 
time present for your consideration a dis- 
cussion of them will show that some are 
crude or unwise to adopt. In such 
cases, few, I trust, in number, you will 
never find me so set in my opinion that I 
cannot be convinced that my judgment is 
not always the best. On the other hand, if 
there isany of ournumber that believes that 
there is no opportunity for changes and im- 
provements, they ow: it to the others that 
they shall not remain to hamper and retard 
our work. I am sincerely of the opinion 
that I will have the support and assistance 
of each and every trustee. If not, I will not 
hesitate to make the issue. I stand here 
unpledged to any man or set of men in the 
slightest particular. No person, high or 
low, has exacted, nor would he receive it if 
asked, any pledge of place, power, or emolu- 
ment under my administration.” 

These words have the true ring. One 
sentence should be embalmed as the 
touchstone by which all managers of life 
insurance companies should be governed, 
and by which they should be judged. 

‘* WE ARE BOUND IN HONOR TO EXERT OUR- 
SELVES SOLELY AND ABSOLUTELY IN THE IN- 
TERESTS OF THE POLICY HOLDERS. LET 
THERE BE NO MISTAKE ABOUT THAT CONCEP- 
TION OF OUR DUTY.” 

[t is reported that among other condi- 
tions which Mr. McCall exacted before he 
would accept the Presidency of the New 
York Life, was that the proxies hitherto 
held by Mr. Beers should be placed in the 
hands, absolutely, of some independent, 
upright men whom he designated. We 
are glad to learn he has accepted the posi- 
tion with all its duties and responsibilities, 
and that Mr. McCall will go still further, 
and will select a Committee of independent, 
upright men who will act as the perma- 
nent official recipients of proxies for pol- 
icy holders who cannot vote in person. 
Mr. McCall would thus not only inaugu- 
rate a much needed reform, but by taking 
the policy holders into his confidence and 
securing to them their just rights, would 
most surely and most effectively perpetu- 
ate his own place and power so longas his 
administration is worthy of their con- 
fidence, but no longer. The power to 
protect honest and -fiicient management, 
on the one hand, at.d to rebuke dishonesty 
and inefficiency on the other, would thus 
be placed where it belongs—in the hands 
of the policy holders themselves. 

The course of Mr. McCall will be watch- 
ed with the keenest interest by all persons 
connected with life insurance. It cannot 
fail to have. an important influence for 
good or for evil upon every one engaged 
in the business, as well as by every cz: 
interested as a policy holder. 

The almost uriversal sentiment is tis: 
one of the first things which Mr. McCall 
should and probably will do will be to re- 
instate the old Cashier, Mr. Theodore Ban- 
ta, the fearless and faithful officer who 
sacrificed place and salary to his sense of 
duty, and to whose intrepid exposures of 
wrong is mainly due the victory which 
has just been won. 

The Insurance Department in this trying 
investigation has also done itself credit. 
The reports of Superintendent Pierce and 
Deputy Superintendent Shannon are mas- 
terly. Judicialin tone—moderate yet em- 
phatic in statement---they are as remarka- 
ble for the intimations of what has been 
left unsaid, as for actual utterances. 

We have no doubt that Mr. McCall w i) 
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surround himself with men whose reputa- 
tions will inspire confidence and respect, 
and that he will retain the faithful and 
dismiss the unfaithful among the old 
officers, employés and agents of the Com- 
pany. 

We add our congratulations to those of 
all good men to Mr. McCall upon bis 
unanimous election, and we-hope with 
them that his administration may be in all 
respects worthy of the anticipations and 
wishes of his friends. and they are legion. 








INSURANCE STATEMENTS. 
THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY. 





ONE of the very best lifeinsurance com- 
panies in the country is the Home, whose 
annual statement we print elsewhere in 
this paper. The Home Life Insurance Com- 
pany is by no means one of the large cam- 
panies, and we think we are safe in saying 
that it does not particularly aim to be such. 
As our readers well know, it does not at all 
follow that a big company is any better to 
insure with thanasmall one simply because 
itis big. The strengthofa company does 
not lie in either atness or smallness; but 
when a company bas a surplus of $1,567,912.47 
with liabilities of $6,086,265.57 with its as- 
sets safely and conservatively invested, it 
is apparent to the uneduca eye that the 
company is a safe one and a strong one; and 
this is the case with the Home Life Insur- 
ance Company, the figures above being 
taken from its annual statement. It is a 

t pleasure to us to speak a good word 
or the Home Life Insurance Company, as 
we have watched its course for many yea’s 
noting its careful, conservative, economical, 
and, at the same time, progressive manage- 
ment, knowing that this management could 
not tail to give to its policy holders the 
security and benefits desired by them. The 
assets of the Home are excellently invested 
in the most desirable securities to be had in 
the country. It had in force on the ist of 
January 16,198 policies, covering $32,161,776 
of insurance. Its officers are: Charles A. 
Townsend, President;- George H. Ripley, 
Vice President; George E. Ide, Secretary. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY OF BOSTON, 


The New England Mutual Life Insurance 
Company has nm in business forty-eight 
years, and has uniformly pursued a wise 
and conservative course. Its management 
has been of the best, and its business has 
been transacted under the best of State laws 
and supervision. It is a most excellent life 
insurance company in every respect. During 
the year it has made a commendable in- 
crease in each of the items of assets, amount 
of insurance written, amount of insurance 
in force and surplus. Its gross assets on the 
3ist of December were $22,018,826.95. Its re- 
serve by the Massachusetts standard of four 
per cent. was $19,582,556.38, and its surplus 
upon the same basis was $2,185,841.73. Any 
person desiring sound life insurance, upon 
a sound life msurance basis, in a sound 
life insurance morrm U can secure it from 
the New England Mutual. Its officers are: 
Benj. F. Stevens, President; Jos. M. Gib- 
bens, Vice President; 8. F. Trull, Secretary; 
and Wm. B. Turner, Assistant Secretary. 


THE PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE. AS- 
SURANCE SOCIETY OF NEW YORK. 


Mr. Sheppard Homans, formerly and for 
many yeais the actuary of the Mutual Life 
Insurance omy ed of New York, organ- 
ized in 1875 the Provident Savings Life As- 
surance Society on the plan of affording in- 
surance for protection only as distinguished 
from insurance with investment features 
combined. The Society has met with de- 
served success, and its plan of insurance 
embraces many features which commend 
themselves to people, particularly to those 
who desire to carry temporarily a larger 
amount of insurance than could be obtained 
for the same money from companies doing 
business under the old plan. The Society 
has acasb capital of $100,000 with $261.77 of 
assets to each $100 of liability. The Society 
has insurance in force to the amount of 
$69,676,446. Mr. Sheppard Homans is the 
President and Actuary,and Mr. Wm. E. 
Stevens is Secretary. 


THE BROOKLYN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Attention is called to the annual state- 
meni of the Brooklyn Life Insurance Com- 
pany, showing the total assets of the Com- 
—s the ist of January to have been 

1,602,377.08. Its liabilities were $1,287,175, 
and its surplus at four per cent. was $143,- 
846.61. Its ratio of assets to liabilities thus 
being 1.10. The Company during the year 
increased its issue of new business more 
than sixty per cent. over the previous year. 
Since its incorporation the Company bas 
1% policy holders something over $7,000,- 
. The officers are William M. Cole, 
President, William H. Wallace, Vice Presi- 
dent, and William Dutcher, Secretary. 


THE JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF BOS- 
TON, MASS. 


We publish in this week’s paper the 
twenty-ninth annual statement of t e John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
which shows that during the past year the 
Company increased its ledger assets $391,- 
000, its gross assets $416,000, its income $392,- 
000, its surplus $6,815, and the amount of out- 
standing insurance $9,308,469. The Com- 
pany’s gross assets on the Ist of January 
Were $4,385,866.25, and its surplus by the 
Massachusetts standard of four per cent. 
was $347,555.14. The pone, soa paid policy 
holders during the year the handsome sum of 
$1,103,908.74. Its officers are Stephen H. 
Rhodes, President and Geo. B, Woodward, 





MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY. 


and a decrease in a. e 
at on liabilities culated at 4 
per cent.’ basis of $11,800,000 it has a surplus 
of $1,143,594.66. The Company was organized 
in 1850, and has during its forty-two years’ 
business career paid policy holders one 
$32,000,000. This is surely a very commend- 
able record and an exceedingly gratifying 
one to policy holders, and its officers are to be 
congratulated on such an excellent showing. 
Mr. ee B. Stokes is President, and Mr. 
William C. Frazee, Secretary. 


THE , CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


The forty-sixth annual report of this Com- 
pany is such a document as President Greene 
always writes and no other President ever 
does, the great bulk of it being occupied 
by an explanatory talk direct to the mem- 
bers. There is a slight decrease of income 
from 1890; and if this remark were left 
simply as made there would be another 
illustration of the ease with which true 
statements may convey a false meaning: 
for there was an increase in both premiums 
and ir terest, and the decrease is in the item 
of profit and loss. This last is an incidental 
and fluctuating item, representing profits 
on real estate sales, etc., against which is set 
down now a loss of premium on bonds ma- 
tured and paid at less than cost—a loss 
which everybody must endure who holds 
bonds originally purchased above par. On 
real estate, the Company sold in 1891 for 
$597,706 what cost 465,992; since 1879, it has 
sold A property for $9,740,912, which cost &8,- 
331,886;this is a gain of $1,409,025 over cost and 
of $2,736,775 over the memorable valuation by 
the Connecticut Commissioner. Of the real 
estate taken under foreclosure $6,385,284 
worth remains, and it is believed that this 
will at least yield its cost. The death claims 
of 1891 were less than 80 per cent. of the 
tabular or expected amount, making a 
saving of about $450,000; they were also 
about $100,000 less than in 1890, endowments 
being included in both years. The report 
explains in detail that as the average age 
of the membership increases tle death 
rate must increase, this having been expect- 
ed and been provided for in the premium 
rates; that the important and significant 
ratio is not that of death losses to amount at 
risk but the ratio to expected losses—‘‘ how 
they compared in amount and ratio with 
the losses expected on the business when 
it was written.’’ Thus, a young company 
may be able to claim an absolutely low loss 
ratio, and oe this may be excessive as com- 
pared with the expected amount; on the 
other hand, a great Tontine company, “rush- 
ing in great numbers of new men in order 
that they may drop out later and leave their 
money behind them for the pool and so is 
shifting its membership rapidly and keeping 
down the average age of its insured” may 
have a less aggregate loss than a compan 
which builds up a more stable business, an 
yet its losses may be far greater in proportion 
to expectation than the apparently greater 
losses of the more stable company. ‘“ The 
Connecticut Mutual,” says Colonel Greene, 
“is peculiarly stable, working on plans which 
promote persistence, writing little endow- 
ment business and no Tontine.” He restates 





at length, and with clearness and force, his 
well-known ob ns to Tontine and his 
argument that itis already <a itself 
pia costliness in procuring and the 

erence between its estimates and its re- 


$237,551,803, of which it has paid to mem- 
bers in all ways $151,650,762; expenses and 
taxes have consumed $27,693,247, leaving on 
hand $58,207,795 Of premiums alone, 89.85 
per cent. has been returned; what has been 
returned, plus present assets, exceeds pre- 
miums by over forty-one millions; what has 
been ae oy present assets (omitting 
an item of $1,530,685) is 124.3 per cent. upon 
premiums; investment receipts are nearly 
three and a half times the expense outlay. 
The Company’s record for solidity, sobriety, 
usefulness and economy is certainly unsur- 
passed in the world, and probably un- 
equaled. The officers of the’Company are: 
Col. Jacob L. Greene, President; John M. 
Taylor, Vice President; and Edward M. 
Bunce, Secretary. 


INSURANCE. se 


“MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


41 Years of Successful Experience. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policy-holder a stockholder and entitled to 
partici in distributions of surplus. 
The non-forfeiture applies to all policies and 
tontains the most liberal features ever before offered. 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 














ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
M. V. B. EDGERLY, President. 


HENRY 8. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE C0. 
Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


PEABILITIES. Te SB EOSS Be 


$2,185,841 73 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 
sued at the old life rate premium. z 
pasant Cash distributions are paid upon all pol- 


icles. 

Eve poltepraes indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der and paid-up insurance values to which the insured 
is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

phlets, rates and values for any age sent on 
application to the Company’s Office. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOs. M. GIBBENS, Vice-Pres. 
° TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. RB. TURNER. Anat. See. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President 


January ist, 1892. 
es ce ivesecenenbs tocsn nae 19 64 
LIABILITIES....000000000000. $3,383 $33 $3 
SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). $925,327 46 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway, 
c. W. ANDERSON. Gen. Act. 














Assets 


U. 8., Brooklyn City and other Bonds 
Loans secured by collateral 
Loans to Policy-hold: rs 


APO e meee eee eee HEE HEHEHE EEE HEHEHE EEE EEE EEE EE EEE EEE EEE EE EOE EEE EEES 


Liabilities (including 4% Reserve on all Policies, and value of all Dividend En- 
dowment accumulations)....................- 


The Assets are invested as follows: 


Real Estate and Loans on Bonds and Mortgage 


Cash on hand, in Bank and Trust Companies 
Uncollected and DeferredPremiums, Accrued Interest, ete 


THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


| 254 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 


ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1892. 


$7,654,178 04 


6,086,265 357 
1,567,912 47 
1,629,446 12 
796,618 83 
32,161,776 00 


Fae ViaNscab caatien seals $2,013,150 00 

3,351,869 71 
870,488 58 
673,821 92 
245,355 32 
499,492 51 


$7,654,178 O4 





OFFICERS: 
CHARLES A. TOWNSEND, President. 
CEORCE H. RIPLEY, Vice-President. 
WILLIAM A. MARSHALL, Actuary. 


GEORCE E. IDE. Secretary. 
WILLIAM C. LOW, Counsel. 





Disbursements. “ 


Liabilities ee - 





T. W. RUSSELL, President, 


Assets January Ast, 1892........... 


See wee eee twee sere eeee 
eee ee ee 


eeeeee ieee eee eee eee ee) 


Surplus to Policy Holders by Conn. and Mc 


TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


JANUARY ist, 1892. 
Receipts in Year 1891 (Premiums-and Interest)............ $399,786 29 





290 216 66 
2,233,994 91 
1,727,311 56 
. standard... $506,683 35 


F, ¥. HUDSON, Secretary. 





29th Annual Statement 
OF THE : 


JOHN HANCOCK 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
For the Year Ending Dec. 31, 1891. 


STEPHEN H. RHODES, President, 
GEO. B, WOODWARD, Secretary. 


LEDGER ASSETS, DEC. 31, 1891. 


Loans on Mortgages..................esesee+ $1,724,707 58 
Bonds and Stocks, at cost................+0. 1,823,543 21 
Real Estate, cost value....................s05 849,751 67 
Loans on Collateral Security............... 32,800 00 
Loans on Company’s Policies.............. 117,813 00 
WPOGID WAGs ick Sccckeccscctcdvscees T8541 67 
Cash in Banks and Office................ ..+ 86,986 C2 
Agents’ Balances and Printing Plant..... 4,274 88 


Total Ledger Assets.................... $4,218,418 05 






Interest and Rents Due and Accrued..... 63,725 40 
Market Value of Bonds and Stocks over 
Pn chetnncpcbesnvnnseoceesdsestescustsbooers 5,484 80 
Outstanding Premiums on Policies in 
PEE, BREN sca cctvace « dccdvccbsvvcncsebobe 98,238 02 
NID, cvcuncocsheoocesbabedeendiend $4,385,866 25 
LIABILITIES. 
Claims in Process of Adjustment.......... $6,724 67 
Dividends Due and not called for.......... 14.812 14 
Premiums paid in advance, etc............ 43,194 30 
Total Liabilities. ................. oe $64,731 11 
Premium Reserve, Mass. Standard........ 3,973,580 00 
Surplus, Mass. Standard, 4 per cent........ 317,555 14 
Paid Policy Holders in 1891.... ............. $1,103,908 74 
Increase of Surplus During 
Eid: suidbatiehs 40iscedsesoute $6,815 09 
Increase of Ledg r Assets 
During 1891... 0... .......6066 391,125 75 
Increase o Gross Assets 
During 1891.................. 416,183 16 


Increase of Income During 
1891 


392,345 98 
Increase of Amount of Out- 
standing Insurance Dur- 
WE MEL Sc b.n0ncecsencvotenets 9,308,469 00 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEw YORK, January 25th, 1892. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company,submit the following Statement of its affairs 
on the 3ist of December, 1891. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1891, to 3lst December, 1891.......... $3,862,687 9 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
PUMMEG; BUTE 50.0 cccoudsvecegiwcind, oceed 





Total Marine Premiums...............+. $5,256,865 84 


Premiums marked off from ist January, 
1891, to 3lst December, 1891..............++ $3,784,723 36 


Losses paid during the same 
period 


Returns of Premi- ps 
ums and Expenses $784,790 57 


The Con pany has the following Assets, 

viz.: ‘ 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocke...... $7,567,155 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,009,100 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company. 


CUTIE DB.) a siiccgicsvegccoten sessacseses 1,083,400 
Premium Notes apd Bills Receivable...... 1,425,030 
Cash in Bank........4.....005 19emp epaneveese 193,895 88 

AMOURE. 2000000 c0rcaeve0es $12,278,582 17 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday,the Second 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1887 will 
be redeemed and paid tc the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday,the Second 
of February next, fromm which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time ot payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3lst December, 1891, for which certificates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the Tnird of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


J. D. JONES. 

W. H. H. MOORE, 
A. A. RAVEN, » D. . 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, EDW. FLOYD-JONES, 
JAMES LOW. GEORGE H. MACY, 

WM. STURGIS, LAWRENCE TURNURF, 




















BENJAMIN H. FIELD, WALDRON P. B 
JAMES G. DE FOREST, ANSON W. HARD. 
.LIAM DEGROOT,’ ISAAC BELL 
WILLIAM H. WEB ENTON SMITH, 
HORACE GRAY, 8 ‘LAND, 
sLIAM E. DODGE, GEORGE L. NICHOLS, 
GEORGE BLISS, USTAV AMSINCK, 
JOHN L. RIKER, JOSEPH AGOSTIN 
C, A. HAND. ORGE W.CAMPHELL, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT. VERNON H. BROWN, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, LEANDER N. LOVELi. 
CHRISTIAN DE THOMSEN. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W.H. H. MOORE. Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 24 Vice-Praci?> 


NIAGARA 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
135 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
ORGANIZED 1850. 

Semi-Annual Statement Jan. lst. 1892. 
CASH CAPITAL.. $500,000 00 
Reserve for all liabilities. cee B95 $83 04 
Net Surplus................ awe 20,783 59 

IN is cn cicacgedinsiy ces bent 82,723,184 63 
Policy-holders in this Company have increased Protec- 
tion under the Guaranties of the 


NEW YORK SAFETY FUND LAW. 
ok PETER NOTMAN, President. 
PHOS. F, GOODRICH, Vice-President. 
KO C. HOWE .Sec. CHAS. H. POST, Asst. Sec. 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT who 
wo! like to have a spec 

















ee er ae pape? 
sent to a friend can be accommoda' by peng 
Us, Ons posta] card, the name and to 
which he would like the paper sent. 
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i" iN LE: Brooklyn Life | Continental 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 











post Office Square, - - Boston, Mass.| | 1N ACCOUNT WITH ITS POLICY HOLDERS. 
Dr. BALANCE SHEET, DECEMBER 3ist, 1891. Cr. 

















Statement of Business fer 1891. Extract from Statement made January Ist, 1892. 


























set Ledger Assets, Jan. 1, 191.....819,837,178 25 LIABILITIES. ASSETS. rae as Se 
Ee Neg To Reserve (by new standard of By Bonds and Mortgages (se- cop _~ eucencsedéadecegbnacdan —— = 
pelorest. ‘Ren c- nas : ES Piles siedpich-cindbaccaovan $1,422,021 00 cured by properties nearly Pelicy-holders’ ‘Surplas...... 2.845.761 24 
and Profit and 1,099,681 38 “« Death Claims................ 28,299 00 double in value)............. $537,045 00 | Gross Assets.............0..0000- 5,806,784 71 
$4,025,926 49 “ Endowment Claims......... 8,449 00 | “ City and other First M’ge 
-_--: aan * e2y-RTT MES 53 “ Premiums paid in advance. 545 61 SR hikasesen, aceucnens 498,087 50 eres Oe SS ee. 
DISBURSEMENTS. S ** obligations in ex- PRET HNN. wag sascwscniencsss 346,050 00 
Ey gees $1,103,801 00 cess of the net value of “ Cash in Trust Co,, Banks and F. C. MOORE, President. 
iatared and” Dis- their Policies.......... 1,529 81 RG ES ee 48,083 34 
lant 21,177 00 “ Liabilities for Lapsed or ** Loans on Company’s own , aed wa ol 
Cancelled, Policies. 454,840 38 Surrendered Policies....... 1,081 89 DMB vcsccnccocscscesor, inte Gt wieae nals ica eee. @econt , 
— = = nme “ Unpaid Dividends to Policy “ Interest Accrued butnotdue. 10,982 42 WM. A. HOLMAN, Ass’t Sec’y 
MW ee SG cats ss ccnknodanason 1,604 16 | “ Deferred and Unpaid Pre- fait : 
Mears sig 82-578.888 88 “ Surplus by new standard, 4 miums, less 10 per cent...... 35,254 36 MAIN OFFICE: 
amount paid Agents OL EN RE a *143,846 61 | “ Agents’ Balances............. 1,807 49 100 Broadway, New York. 
Med Ratio of Assets to Liabilities, 1.10 
vertising, *SURPLUS BY FORMER STAND- Cc. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Department, 
ery, ad Pp, = 00 00. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
incidental expenses Ratio of f Assets to Liabilities, 1.17 J. J. McDONALD, Manager Western. Department; 
oe Notice” 500,67 ———— | Rk. J. TAYLOR, General Adjuster; GEO. E. KLINE, 
pt ‘paid for Te rhe $1,602,377 08 $1,602,377 08 | assistant to General Manager, Rivlto Building, Chica- 
terest mi. 
westments pur. During 1891 the Company increased its issue of new business over sixty (60) per a B. WILSON, Manager Pacific Coast Department, 
— D ctaeees tone 5,014 12 centum over the previous year; the Assets also were increased during the year. 319 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Bite sr a $30,703,348 87 RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 
Geinerrlaign wa Certificate of the Finance and Auditing Committees, 





attached to the Annual Report. 


Yor pA certify ait an Annual Meeting, held January 29th. 0! ith members 
punanee A. ittee, we At E, the deeds f x pre roperties owned by e said Company in fee, the bonds 
—-~L i of real estate, the City and bon with banks, as 
sabmit by the President, and we find them as sta’ stated 1 in di in schedules A and D hi 
(Signed) FELIX CAMPBELL, 
D. BIRDSALL, 
W, H. FORD, 
WM. H. WALLACE. 
WE, the members of the FINANCE Committee, of the BROOKLYN LIFE ae iy 
mt with the e Auditing Committee, at the Annual Meeti , this January _ =. and w rot pikes he 
items of assets herewith and named by the Audi Committee an submitted. by the resident, 
161,963 00 19,832,985 22 are the property of this Company. 
proved............+6+ 832, (Signed) M. CRAUNCEY 
$2.185,841 73 : 


N 
PELIX CAMPBELL, 
ALONZO SLOTE. 








Every Policy has endorsed thereon the cash surren- 








render and paid-up insurance values to which the in- OF EE ICERS: 
sured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute.—LIFE 
RATE ENDOWMENT Policies are issued at the old 
life rate premium—ANNUAL CASH distributions are WILLIAM M. COLE, President. 
——. - agen tilted ton | WILLIAM H. WALLACE, Vice-Pres. WILLIAM DUTCHER, Secretary. J. M. ALLEN, President. 
ets, rates, and values for an sen’ 
deteeation vo the Company’s office. — WILLIAM H. FORD, Counsel. D. PARKS FACKLER, Cons’g Actuary. W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. OFFICES: . 








JOS. M. GIBBENS, Vice-President 3 J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer 
8: F. TRULL, Ae Brooklyn Life Insurance Co, S Building, 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 51 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 





LIFE INSURANCE 


WITHOUT LARGE RESERVE ACCUMULATIONS, BUT WITH ABSOLUTE SECURITY 


IS THE SPECIALTY OF THE 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF NEW YORK 


AN “OLD LINE’’ COMPANY OF THE HICHEST REPUTE FOR 


FINANCIAL STRENGTH and HONEST, CONSERVATIVE MANAGEMENT 
EXTRACT FROM SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT, Dec. 31st, 1891 





ee io ee ewes een ear oe EE aS BE MARMGS SE i TOO MOOG. ooo cvcccccivsesscvescccoseceeccees $1,084,791 27 
Paid Policy-Holders.........ccececcecceceeees 1,105,410 12 | Total Liabilities, 4 per cent. State Standard. 463,538 67 
Expenses, including all Tawes...........++++ ee FD a 5 6 886s ic eekacdonwecvees covedeces 621,252 60 


$261.77 Net Assets to each $100 Net Liability 
CASH CAPITAL, $100,000.00 


THE PROVIDENT SAVINGS advocates insurance for protection only, as distinguished from insurance with 
investment or speculative features added, and, while it writes all approved forms of insurance upon terms spe- 
- tially favorable to the insured, it is to-day the LEADING EXPONENT of LIFE INSURANCE at LOWEST RATES 
CONSISTENT WITH SAFETY. A SYSTEM WHICH IS STEADILY GROWING IN THE ESTEEM OF THINKING, 

, INTELLIGENT MEN. 


As shown by the last. published report of the New York Insurance Department, the average net premiums of the Provident Savings are 











? foe Cm 01 00000: OF TMEREBEDES c. ociico cs vce se sce css occcthesawvescn ces vnebeceseovesquesous $18.49. 

Average net premiums of all other companies. ............. 0 ccc cece cee e eee e ete eeeeeeeee $40.91. 

INSURANCE WRITTEN IN 1891........0....ccccccccceccece eens 16,200,605 00 

be 

. EL) PL ED ED Mn... ccc cncccccccccwcesevesscccccceancoasccncsesees 69,.676,.446 OO 

7 WILLIAM E. STEVENS, SHEPPARD HOMANS, President and Actuary. CHAKLES E. WILLARD, 
-4 See’y Sup’t Agencies 


Home Office, 29 Broadway, New York 
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Old and Young. 


A FLOWER WITH A SOUL. 


BY MARY A. MASON, 








EVERY springtime forth I go 
Searching for this spirit-flower; 
For who knows but it may grow, 
After some inviting shower, 
With the blossoms by the stream, 
Just to see how it would seem? 


No one yet has ever found 
Such a flower, I am told; 

But if thus the frozen ground 
Lives of violets can hold 

And the frail anemones,— 

It might harbor one of these. 


Will it blossom white or blue? 
Will it meek and modest grow? 

Or, with perfume that is new, 
Like a stately lily blow? 

Will it bear some sacred name 

Of the land from whence it came? 


Loving quiet ways the best, 
‘Auswering some plaintive word, 
It may grow beside the nest 
Of a shy, brown mother-bird,— 
And the little birds below 
Be the only ones to know. 
BIGHAMTON, N. Y. 





DE PROFUNDIS. 


BY CONAN DOYLE, 





As long as the oceans are the ligaments 
which bind together the great broadcast 
British Empire, so long there will be a 
dash of romance in cur slow old frisian 
minds—for the soul is swayed by the 
waters as the waters are by the moon; and 

‘when the great highways of an empire 
are along such roads as those, so full of 
strange sights and sounds, with danger 
ever running like a hedge on either side 
of the course, it is a dull mind indeed 
which does not bear away with it some 
trace of sucha passage. And now Britain 
lies far beyond herself—for in truth the 
three-mile limit of every seaboard is her 
frontier, which has been won by hammer 
and loom and pick rather than by arts of 
war; for it is written in history that 
neither a king in his might nor an army 
with banvers can bar the path to the man 
who, having twopence in his strong box, 
and knowing well where he can turn it to 
threepence, sets his mind to that one end. 
And as the Empire has broadened, the 
mind of Britain has broadened too, spread- 
ing out into free speech, free press, free 
trade, until all men can see that the ways 
of the island are continental even as those 
of the Continent are insular. 

But for this a price must be paid, and the 
price isa grievous one. As the beast of old 
must have one young human life as a trib- 
ute every year, so to our Empire we throw 
from day to day the pick and flower of 
our youth. The engine is world-wide and 
strong, but the only fuel that will drive it 
is the lives of British men. Thus it is 
that in the gray old cathedrals as we look 
round upon the brasses on the walls, we 
see strange names, such names as they 
who reared those walls had never heard; 
for it is in Peshawur and Umballah and 
Korti and Fort Pearson that the young- 
sters die, leaving only a precedent anda 
brass behind them. But had every man 
his obelisk, even where he lay, then no 
frontier line need be drawn, for a cordon 
of British graves would ever show how 
high the Anglo-Saxon tide had lapped. 

And this too, as well as the waters which 
separate us from France, and join us to 
the world, has done something to tinge us 
with romance; for when so many have 
their loved ones over the seas, walking 
amid hillman’s bullets, or swamp malaria, 
where death is sudden and distance great, 
then mind communes with mind, and 
strange stories arise of dream, presenti- 
ment or vision, where the mother sees her 
dying son, and is past the first bitter- 
ness of her grief ere the message comes 

which should have broke the news. The 


learned have of late looked into the matter, 
and have even labeled it with a name; 
but what can we know more of it save 
that a poor stricken soul when hard- 
pressed and driven can shoot across the 
earth some ten-thousand-mile-long pic- 
ture of its troublé to the mind which is 


most akin to it. Far be it from me to say 
that there lies no such power within us, 
for of all, things which the brain will 
grasp the last will be itself; but yetit is 
well to be very cautious over such mat- 
ters; for once at least I have known that 
which was within the laws of Nature to 
seem to be far upon the further side of 
them. 

John Vansittart was the younger part- 
ner of the firm of Hudson & Vansittart, 
coffee exporters of the Island of Ceylon, 
three-quarters Dutchman by descent, but 
wholly English in his sympathies. For 
years I have been his agent in London, 
and when in ’72 he came over to England 
for a three months holiday, he turned to 
me for the introductions which would 
enable him to see something of town and 
country life. Armed. with seven letters 
he left my offices and for many weeks 
scrappy notes from different parts of the 
country let me know that he had found 
favor in the eyes of my friends. Then 
came word of his engagement to Emily 
Lawson, of a cadet branch of the Hereford 
Lawsons, and at the very tail of the first 
flying rumor the news of his absolute 
marriage; for the wooing of a wanderer 
must be short, and the days were already 
crowding on toward the date when he 
must be upon his homeward journey. 
They were to return together to Colombo 
in one of the firm’s own thousand ton bark- 
rigged sailing ships, and this was to be 
their princely honeymoon, at once a neces- 
sity and a delight. 

Those were the royal days of coffee 
planting in Ceylon, before a single season 
and a rotting fungus drove a whole com- 
munity through years of despair to one of 
the greatest commercial victories which 
pluck and ingenuity everwon. Not often 
is it that men have the heart when their 
one great industry is withered, to rear up 
in a few years another as rich to take its 
place; and the tea fields of Ceylon are as 
true a monument to courage as is the lion 
at Waterloo. But in °72 there was no 
cloud yet above the skyline, and the hopes 
of the planters were as high and as bright 
as the hillsides on which they reared their 
crops. Vansittart came down to London 
with his young and beautiful wife, I was 
introduced, dined with them, and it was 
finally arranged that I, since business 
called me also to Ceylon, should be a fel- 
low-passenger with them on the “‘ Eastern 
Star,” which was timed to sail upon the 
following Monday. 

It was on the Sunday evening that I saw 
him again. He was shown up into my 
rooms about nine o’clock at night with the 
air of a man who is bothered and out of 
sorts. His hand was hot and dry. 

“*T wish, Atkinson,” said he, ‘‘ that you 
could give mea little lime juice and water. 
I have a beastly thirst upon me, and the 
more I take the more I seem to want.” 

I rang and ordered in a caraffe and 
glasses. ‘‘ You are flushed,” saidI. ‘‘ You 
don’t look the thing.” 

‘*No, I’m clean off color. Got a touch 
of rheumatism in my back, and don’t seem 
to taste my food. It is this vile London 
that is choking me. I am not used to 
breathe air which has been used up by four 
million lungs all sucking away on every 
side of you.” He flapped his crooked 
hands before his face, like a man who 
really struggles for his breath. 

“A touch of the sea will soon set you 
right.” 

‘Yes, Lam of one mind with you there. 
That’s the thing forme. I want no other 
doctor. If I don’t get to sea to-morrow 
I'll have an illness. There are no two 
ways about it.” 

He drank off ‘a tumbler of lime juice, 
and clapped his two hands with his 
kpuckles doubled up into the small of his 
back. 

** That seems to ease me,” said he, look- 
ing at me with a filmy eye. ‘‘ Now I want 
your help, Atkinson, for I am rather awk- 
ardly placed.” 

* As how?” 

“This way.. My wife’s mother got ill 
and wired for her. [ couldn’t go; you 
know best yourself how tired I have been, 
so she had to go alone. NowI have had 
another wire, to say that she can’t come 





to-morrow, but that she will pick up the 


in there, you know, and in, and in, thol 
count it hard, Atkinson, that a manshould 
be asked to believe in a mystery and 
cursed if he can’t doit. Cursed, mind 
you, no less.” He leaned forward and be- 
gan to draw a catchy breath like a man 
who is poised on the very edge of a sob. 
Then fast itcame into my mind that f had 
heard much of the hard drinking life of 
the island, and that from brandy came 
these wild words and fevered hands. The 
flushed cheek and the glazing eyes were 
those of one whose drink is strong upon 
him. Sad it was to see so noblea young 
man in the grip of that most bestial of 
all the devils. 

*You should lie down,” I said, 

with some severity. He screwed up his 
eyes, like a man who is striving to 
wake himself, and looked up with an air 
of surprise. 
“‘SoI shall, presently,” said he, quite 
rationally. ‘I felt quite swimmy, just 
now, butI.am my own man again now. 
Let me see, what was I talking about? Oh 
ah, of course, about the wife. She joins 
the ship at Falmouth. Now, I wantto go 
round by water. I believe my health de- 
pends upon it. Ijust want a little clean, 
first-hand air to set me on my feet again. 
Now, I want you, like a good fellow, to go 
to Falmouth by rail, so that in case we 
should be late you may be there to look 
after the wifie. Put up at the Royal 
Hotel, and I'll wire her that you are there. 
Her sister will bring her down so that it 
will be all plain sailing.” 

“Tl do it with pleasure,” said I. ‘In 
fact, I should rather go by rail, for we 
shall have enough and to spare of tbe sea 
before we reach Colombo. I believe, too, 
that you badly need a change. Now I 
should go and turn in if I were you.” 

** Yes, I will. I sleep aboard to-night. 
You know,” he continued, as the film set- 
tled down again over his eyes, ‘‘I’ve not 
slept well the last few nights. I’ve been 
troubled with theolololog—that is to say, 
theolological—hang it!” with a desperate 
effort, ‘‘with the doubts of theolologicians. 
Wondering why the Almighty made us, 
you know, and why he made our heads 
swimmy and fixed little pains into the 
small of our backs. Maybe Ill do better 
to-night.” He rose, and steadied himself 
with difficulty against the corner of the 
chair back. . 

**Look here, Vansittart,” said I, grave- 
ly, stepping up to him, and laying my 
hand upon his sleeve; ‘‘I can give you a 
shakedown here. You are not fit to go 
out. You are all over the place. You’ve 
been mixing your drinks.” 

‘* Drinks!” He stared at me stupidly. 

‘*You used to carry your liquor better 
than this.” 

“‘T give you my word, Atkinson, that I 
have not had a dtain for two days. It’s 
not drink. I don’t know whatit is. I 
suppose that you think this is drink.” He 
took up my hand in his burning grasp, 
and passed it over his own forehead. 

‘Great mercy!” said I. 

His skin felt like a thin sheet of velvet 
beneath which lies a close-packed layer 
of small shot. It was smooth to the touch 
at any one place; but toa finger passed 
along it, rough as a nutmeg grater. 

‘“*Tt’s all right,” said he, smiling at my 
startled face. ‘‘I’ve had the prickly heat 
nearly as bad.” 

‘* But this is never prickly heat!” 

‘* No, it’s London. It’s breathing bad air. 
But to-morrow it will be all right. There’sa 
surgeon aboard, so I shall be in safe hands. 
I must be off now.” 

**Not you,” said I, pushing him back 
intoachair. ‘‘Thisis past a joke. You 
don’t move from here until a doctor sees 
you. Just stay where you are.” 

Icaught up my hat, and, rushing round 
to the house of a neighboring physician, 
I brought him back with me. The room 
was empty, and Vansittart gone. I rang 
the bell. The servant said that the gen- 
tleman had ordered a cab the instant that 

I had left, and had gone off in it. He had 
told the cabman to drive to the docks. 

‘*Did the gentleman seem ill?’ Lasked. 

“Til!” The man smiled. ‘No, sir, he 
was singin’ his ’ardest all the time.” 

The information was not as reassuring 
as my servant seemed to think; but I re- 








ship at Falmouth on Wednesday. We put 


the “‘ Eastern Star,” and that there was a 
doctor aboard of her, so that there was 
nothing which I could do in the matter. 
None the less when I thought of his 
thirst, his burning hands, his heavy eye, 
his tripping speech, and lastly of that 
leperous forehead, I carried with me to bed 
an unpleasant memory of my visitor and 
his visit. 

At eleven o’clock next day I was at 
the docks; but the ‘Eastern Star” 
had already moved down the river 
and was nearly at Gravesend. To 
Gravesend I went by train, but only to 
see her topmasts far off, with a plume of 
smoke from a tug in front of her. I 
should hear no more of my friend until I 
rejoined him at Falmouth. When I got 
back to my offices a telegram Was waiting 
for me from Mrs. Vansittart, asking me 
to meet her, and next evening found us 
both at the Royal Hotel, Falmouth, where 
we were to wait for the ‘ Eastern Star.” 
Ten days passed and there came no news 
of her. 

They were ten days which I am not 
likely to forget. On the very day that the 
‘* Eastern Star” had cleared from the 
Thames a furious easterly gale had sprung 
up, and blew on from day to day for the 
greater part of a week without a sign of 
a lull. Such a screaming, raving, long- 
drawn storm has never been known on 
the southerly coast. From our hotel win- 
dows the sea view was all banked in with 
haze, with a little rain-swept half circle 
under our very eyes, churned and lashed 
into one tossing stretch of foam. So 
heavy was the wind upon the waves that 
little sea could rise, for the crest of each 
billow was torn shrieking from it, and 
lashed broadcast over the bay. Clouds, 
wind, sea, all were rushing to the west, 
and there, looking down at this mad jum- 
ble of elements I waited on, day after day, 
my sole companion, a white, silent wo- 
man, with terror in her eyes, her forehead 
pressed ever against the bar of the win- 
dow, her gaze from early morning to the 
fall of night fixed upon that wall of gray 
haze through which the loom of a vessel 
might come. She said nothing; but that 
face of hers was one long wail of fear. 
On the fifth day I took counsel with an 
old seaman. I should have preferred to 
have done so alone; but she saw me speak 
with him and was at our side in an in- 
stant with parted lips and a prayer in her 
eyes. 

‘*Seven days out from London,” said he, 
‘‘and five in the gale. Well, the Chan- 
nel’s swept as clear as clear by this wind. 
There’s three things for it. She may have 
popped into port on the French side. 
That's like enough.” 

‘*No, no; he knew we were here. He 
would have telegraphed.” : 

** Ah, yes, so he would. Well, then, he 
might have run for it; and if he did that 
he won’t be very far from Madeira by now. 
That'll be it, marm, you may depend.” 

‘*Or else? You said there was a third 
chance.” 

“Did I, marm? No, only two, I think. 
I don’t think I said anything of a third. 
Your ship’s out there, depend upon it, 
away out in the Atlantic, and you'll hear 
of it time enough, for the weather is 
breaking. Now don’t you fret, marm, 
and wait quiet, and you'll find a real blue 
Cornish sky to-morrow.” 

The old seaman was right in his sur- 
mise, for the next day broke calm and 
bright with only a low dwindling cloud in 
the west to mark the last trailing wreaths 
of the storm track. But still there came 
no word from the sea, and no sign of the 
ship. Three more weary days had passed, 
the weariest that I have ever spent, when 
there came a seafaring man to the hotel 

with a letter. I gave ashout of joy. It 
was from the -captain of the ‘ Eastern 
Star.” As I read the first lines of it I 
whisked my hand over it; but she laid her 
own upon it and drew it away. 

“‘T have seen it,” said she, in a cold, 
quiet voice. ‘‘I may as well see the rest 
too.” 

“‘Dear Sir,” said the letter, ‘‘Mr. Van- 
sittart is down with the smallpox, and we 
are blown so far on our course that we don’t 
know what to do, he being off his head and 
unfit to tell us. By dead reckoning we are 





flected that he was going straight back to 
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a few days’ time, asI understand. This goes 
by the brig ‘Marion of Falmouth,’ and five 
nds is due to the master. 

* Yours respectfully, 


She was a wonderful woman that, only 
a chit of a girl fresh from school, but as 
quiet and strong as a man. She said noth- 
ing—only pressed her lips together tight, 
and put on her bonnet. 

** You are going out?” I asked. 

“ Yes.” 

“Can I be of use?” 

‘No; Iam going to the doctor’s.” 

‘“‘To the doctor's?” 

“Yes; to learn how to nurse a smallpox 
case.” 

She was busy at that all evening, and 
next morning we were off with a fine ten- 
knot breeze in the bark ‘Rose of 
Sharon” for Madeira. For five days we 
made good time, and were no great way 
from the Island, but on the sixth there fell 
acalm, and we lay without motion on a 
sea of oil, heaving slowly but making not 
a foot of way. 

At ten o’clock that night Emily Vansit- 
tart and I stood leaning on the starboard 
railing of the poop, with a full moon shin- 
ing at our backs, and casting the black 
shadow of the bark and of our own two 
heads upon the shining waters. From the 
shadow on, a broadening path of moon- 
shine stretched away to the lonely skyline 
flickering and shimmering in the gentle 
heave of the swell. Wewere talking with 
bent heads, chatting of the calm, of the 
chances of wind, of the look of the sky, 
when there came a sudden flop, like a ris- 
ing salmon, and there in the clear light 
John Vansittart sprang out of the water 
and looked up at us. 

‘Oh, my God!” cried she, and pitched 
forward on to the rail, andthen down with 
a thud on the deck. 

I never saw anything clearer in my life 
than I saw that man. The moon shone 
full upon him, and he was but three oar’ 
length away. His face was more puffed 
than when I had seen him last, mottled 
here and there with dark scabs, his mouth 
and eyes open as one who is struck with 
some overpowering surprise. He had 
some white stuff streaming from his 
shoulders, and one hand was raised to his 
ear, the other crooked across his breast. I 
saw him leap from the water into the air, 
and in the dead calm the waves of his com- 
ing lapped up against the sides of the ves- 
sel. Then his figure sank back into the 
water again; but as I stooped to raise the 
fainting woman I heard a rending, crack- 

‘ling sound like a bundle of brushwood 
snapping in the fire upon a frosty night. 
There were no signs of him when I looked 
again, but a swift swirl and eddy on the 
still sea marked the spot where he had 
been. 

How long I stood there, tingling to my 
fingertips, holding up the unconscious 
woman with one hand, clutching at the 
rail of the vessel with the other, was 
more than I could afterward tell. I had 
been noted as a man of slow and unre- 
sponsive emotions, but this time at least I 
was shaken to the core. Once and twice 
Istruck my foot upon the deck to be cer- 

etain that I was indeed the master of my 

Own senses. There were none upon the 

poop save ourselves, but what witness did 

we need when we each at the same mo- 
ment had seen the same sight. As I stood 
still marveling, the woman shivered, 
opened her eyes, gasped, and then stand- 
ing erect with her hands upon the rail 
looked out over the moonlit sea with a 
face which had aged ten years in a sum- 
mer night. 
“You saw his vision?” she murmured. 
“T saw something.” 
“It washe. It wasJohn. He is dead.” 
I muttered some lame words of doubt. 
“Doubtless he died at this hour,” she 

whispered. ‘In hospital at Madeira. I 

have read of such things. His thoughts 
were with me. His vision came to me. 

Oh, my John, my dear, dear, lost John!” 

She broke out suddenly into a storm of 

Weeping, and I led her down into her 

cabin, where I left her with her sorrow. 

That night a brisk breeze blew up from 
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Star ” lay no great distance from us with 
the quaraptine’s flag flying from her 
main and her Jack halfway up her peak. 

‘You see,” said Mrs. Vansittart quietly. 
She was dry eyed now, for she had 
known how it would be. 

That night we received permission from 
the authorities to move on board the 
‘Eastern Star.” The captain, Hines, was 
waiting upon deck, confusion and grief 
contending upon his bluff face as he 
sought for words with which to break the 
heavy tidings; but she took the story 
from his lips. ‘‘I know that my husband 
is dead,” she said. ‘‘He died yesterday 
night about ten o’clock in hospital at 
Madeira, did he not?” The seaman stared 
aghast. ‘‘No, marm; he died eight days 
ago at sea, and we had to bury him out 
there, for we lay in a belt of calm and 
could not say where we might make the 
land.” 

Well, those are the main facts about the 
death of John Vansittart, and his appear- 
ance to his wife somewhere about lat. 35 
north and long. 15 west. A clearer case 
of a wraith has seldom been made out; 
and since then it has been told as such, 
and put into print as such, and indorsed 
by a learned society as such, and so 
floated off with many others to support 
the recent theory of telepathy. For my- 
self I hold telepathy to be proved, but I 
would snatch this one case from amid the 
evidence, and say that I do not think that 
it was the wraith of John Vansittart, but 
John Vansittart himself whom we saw 
that night leaping into the moonlight out 
of the depths of the Atlantic. It has ever 
been my belief that some strange chance, 
one of those chances which seem so im- 
probable and yet so constantly occur, had 
becalmed us over the very spot where the 
man had been buried a week before. For 
the rest, the surgeon tells me that the 
leaden weight was not too firmly fixed, 
and that seven days bring about chariges 
which are wont to fetch a body to the sur- 
face. Coming from the depth which the 
weight would have sunk it to, he explains 
that it might well attain such a velocity 
as to carry it clear of the water. Such is 
my own explanation of the matter, and if 
you ask me what then became of the 
body, I must recall to you that snapping, 
crackling sound with the swirl in the 
water. The shark is a surface feeder and 
is plentiful in those parts. 
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A LESSON IN REALISM. 


BY W. N. HARBEN, 








THE white-haired novelist leaned his 
head on his soft wrinkled hand and 
scanned the manuscript before him. A 
handsome young man, dressed in the hight 
of fashion, sat out of the circle of light 
from the red-shaded lamp on the old man’s 
table. The roar and rumble of Fifth 
Avenue came through the windows. The 
old man put his finger on a line and looked 
at his visitor kindly. 

‘«T see a marked improvement, Arthur,” 
he said, slowly. ** Indeed, you write graph- 
ically and with considerable dramatic 
power. You know my hobby is realistic 
writing. I want to see nothing in your 
work that savors of the impossible.” 

““T have tried very hard to avoid that 
error,” said the young man, blushing 
slightly. 

‘*Here,” went on the novelist, laying 
the sheets to one side—‘‘ here, for exam- 
ple, you have a young soldier who is found 
on the battlefield after the fight, crying, 
‘Water! water! Now, understand me, 
I do not say that he might not have used 
those words, but still I can see how it 
would have been more natural for him to 
have said something else, if he spoke at 
all. I should have avoided the use of that 
expression if for no other reason than 
that it has been used so much that it has 
become commonplace.” 

‘“‘Thank you, I understand,” said the 
youth humbly. ‘‘I don’t believe I shall 
ever write acceptably.” 

“Tut, tut!” and the old man folded up 
the manuscript and snapped a rubber band 





the wealth and fashion of New York; you 
are engaged to a charming woman, beau- 
tiful, intellectual—in short, all that the 
heart of any man could desire.” 

The young man flushed. ‘ That’s true, 
sir, andit is on her account that I want to 
accomplish something in the world of let- 
ters. I can’t bear to be simply a figure- 
head that is recognized in society merely 
because he has inherited a fortune. She 
deserves a better man than that.” 

‘*Good!” and the novelist rose and 
grasped his friend’s hand warmly. -‘‘I 
admire that sort of spirit. Now, take this 
story and lay it away, but come to mein a 
week or so with another either on paper 
or in your head. Try to keep Miss Mon- 
trose out of your mind, at least while you 
are at work, and make your story as true 
to life as possible. Pause at every para- 
graph and think well whether you are 
faithfully portraying life exactly as it is, 
and leave the stage lights and the thou- 
sand and one literary tricks to those who 
write for the delectation of errand boys.” 

Three weeks wentby. The novelist sat 
at his desk writing. 

‘*T have notseen Arthur in a long time,” 
he mused. ‘‘I wonder what could have 
become of him. I thought he would show 
more gratitude than to treat me so. 
James,” to the servant who was noise- 
lessly dusting a high case of books near a 
window, ‘‘Mr. Leecraft has not called 
lately, has he?” 

‘*No, sir, but Isee’im pass just this min- 
ute, sir; I never saw ’im look so bad, sir; 
he looks like he has been sick.” 

“Go quick and, if you can catch up 
with him, tell him I wish to see him.” 

In a few minutes there was a sound of 
footsteps inthe hall. James opened the 
door and announced; 

‘*Mr. Leecraft, sir.” 

As the old man rose he motioned the 
servant to retire. He looked anxiously 
into his friend’s pale face as he took his 
hand. But Leecraft avoided his eyes and 
sank clumsily into a chair. 

‘*Glad to see you, Arthur,” and the old 
man’s tone was constrained. He went 
back to his desk and pretended to be busy 
arranging the sheets of his manuscript. 
**T have been looking for you for several 
days. Your visits are a pleasure to me. 
Ihave always felt a sortof paternal inter- 
est in you.” 

‘“*Thank you, sir: but I have not been 
feeling well for the last few days.” 

‘*T was afraid so;” and the sharp old 
eyes surveyed the young man’s dust- 
covered shoes, wrinkled clothing, un- 
kempt hair, and the dent in the once fault- 
less derby hat. A postman’s whistle 
sounded outside and James brought in a 
bundle of letters. The novelist took them 
and laid them to one side. 

‘“‘That will do, James, you may go;” 
and the master thrumned nervously on 
the edge of his desk. 

‘*T will go, you are busy,” Leecraft rose 
to his feet awkardly. 

**No; I want to speak to you. Remem- 
ber I feel almost like a father to you. I 
would like to have your confidence in all 
things. I was young once myself and 
used to have a great many troubles.” 

The young man sank back into his chair, 
but he did not speak. A shadow passed 
over the old face. 

‘* How about the story you were to write 
for me?” 

‘** Story?” said Leecraft, bitterly, and a 
sardonic smile was about his mouth; why, 
there is but one combination of circum- 
stances that can get into my head. Once 
I wondered if you would think it realis- 
tic enough if I were to lay it before you 
just as it is.” 

The novelist rested his forehead in his 
hand, he seemed to be deliberating over 
something. Presently he coughed, and 
said: 

‘‘ Well, tell me about it in your own 
way. How does it begin?” 

‘‘T have chosen a young fellow for my 
story whois rich, petted and spoiled. He 
is supposed to have everything heart 
could desire.” The voice of the speaker 


was harsh and rasping as if it came from 
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ake it that it is best that we should push | the east, and in the evening of the next | around it, smiling knowingly. ‘‘ You are | his throat with pain, and he clinched his 
‘on there, get Mr. V. into hospital, and wait | day we passed the two islets of Los | in love, my boy, desperately in love. You | hands spasmodically. ‘‘He has literary 
in the Bay until you come. There’s 4 sail- | Desertos and dropped anchor at sundown | ought tobe the happiest fellow in the world. | aspirations—that is he had in the begin- 
ing ship due from Falmouth to Funchalin | in the Bay of Funchal, The “Eastern | You have a fortune; you are courted by | ning—of the—story. 


“It is quite natural for young writers 
to want to write about authors,” said the 
novelist; and he smiled encouragingly. 
** Well, zo on.” 

‘This young fellow meets a beautiful 
woman. He—he loves her with his whole 
soul, He thinks she is an angel. He 
never doubts her love—never for one in- 
stant.” 

Leecraft paused, and taking a soiled 
handkerchief from his pocket he wiped 
his brow. He drifts off into forgetfulness 
even while his old friend is looking in his 
face. 

‘* Well, he never doubts her, you were 
saying.” 

‘*No,” with a start of recollection. 
‘Pardon me, he never doubts her—till 
one day when he goes to call on her he sees 
her writing desk on the divan where she 
had forgotten it. He sees a few lines in her 
handwriting. He couldnothelp reading 
them; they were right before his eyes 
when he sat down on the divan. He reads 
these words”— 

The young man’s voice died in his 
throat. He removed his right leg from 
its strained position across his left, and 
then catching the novelist’s eye, he went 
on: 

‘* The words were ‘I do not love him in 
the least; in fact, he tires me sometimes; 
but he is rich and the fashion, and he 
thinks I do desperately.’ Other words are 
on the sheets beneath, but he does not 
glance at them. He is too honcrable”’— 

‘*Tsee, that would be plain enough to—to 
the reader.” The old man rubbed his eyes 
and yawned affectedly; but his eyes glis- 
tened with moisture. ‘‘ Well, go on.” 

‘* The lover is sitting there as cold as a 
stone when she runs in with an exclama- 
tion of delight and throws herself into his 
arms. I forget what I—what I intended 
her to say; but it was like all her affec- 
tionate greetings that had so often thrilled 
him to the core of his soul. But this time 
he cannot fold her to him; he can only 


stare at her as pale as death. She draws 
herself away and says: 
‘** Why, what is the matter? Then | er 


eyes follow his to the letter on the divan. 
She snatches it up and sees the words he 
has read. She turns very white and will 
not look at him. Presently she laughs 
and smiles; but her cheeks do not rid 
themselves of their pallor. 

***T see you have read what I wrote to 
my old school friend, Maggie Wade; we 
girls are awfully silly nowadays.’ She 
turned the sheet over and hurriedly stud- 
ied the preceding pages of the letter. ‘I 
know you will think it mean of me to be- 
tray a girl’s confidence; but I was writing 
her what Hattie Lynn told me about the 
young Englishman she is to marry. Does 
this not sound heartless: 

**¢« T do not love him in the least; in 
fact, he tires me sometimes; but he is rich 
and the fashion, and he thinks I do des- 
perately.” ; 

***T never could respect Hattie after 
that. Ican’t see how a woman can be so 
bad as actually to sell herself for money 
when there is so much happiness in love 
like ours.’ 

‘*The heart of the young fellow I am 
telling about bounded with joy. He fell on 
his knees before her and begged her par- 
don, confessing what he had thought. She 
laughed, still with the cold, half-fright- 
ened look in her eyes. She went to the 
grate and burnt the letter. ‘I shall not 
send it,’ she said, ‘ for it came near caus- 
ing a misunderstanding between us,’ ‘and 
she was so gentle and forgiving that he 
went away more desperately in love than 
ever. 

“That night at Mrs.—well, no matter 
the name—at a reception given by a lady 
friend, he saw Miss Lynn with her in- 
tended husband. My hero could not en- 
joy the entertainment because his be- 
trothed was not present, and because he 
could not keep from feeling for the poor 
Englishman who seemed to be so much in 
love, and with such a deceitful creature 
as Miss Lynn. Later he talked with the 
young lady’s mother. Mrs. Lynn had 
always liked him and treated him as a 
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confidential friend. She spoke of her 
daughter’s engagement. — 

“<< She’s very much in love with him,’ 
she said. ‘I have never seen anything to 
equal it in all my experience. Only 
yesterday the news came that Mr. Met- 
calf’s father had failed in London. The 
young man is absolutely penniless, and 
immediately offered to release Hattie 
from the engagement, but she only smiled 
when we iold her that it might be wiser 
to give him up, and said, that she loved 
him with all her heart, and that she would 
be happy with him if he had not a cent in 
the world. So they are to be married. He 
has secured a position in a banking house, 
but it will go very hard with them.’ 

‘*The fel—the hero of my story excused 
himself and went into the conservatory. 
to breathe; he was suffocating. He stood 
hehind some palm trees and watched Miss 
Lynn. He could not doubt that she loved 
the Englishman. He could see it in her 
every action, smile or glance. He went 
out into the night and called his carriage. 
His coachman thought him crazed with 
drink. He drove to the house of his 
betrothed, his brain afire. She came down 
into the drawing room and turned pale 
when she saw his face. 

««*T have just learned that Mr. Metcalf, 
the man who is engaged to Miss Lynn is 
a bankrupt,’ was his greeting; ‘but she 
loves him and will not release him. There 
is something wrong in what you say she 
told you.’ 

*¢ She looked at him half defiantly, half 
pleadingly for an instant, then she said: 

‘‘Then you doubt my word?’ 

He lowered his eyes. 

*** You do,’ she said; ‘it will kill me, my 
God! and she reeled and sank to the floor. 
My hero could not formulate an idea. He 
sprang to her and tried to lift her up, but 
he had no strength. He knelt beside her. 
Her eyes were tightly closed, her cheeks 
slightly flushed and warm. While he 
knelt there a picture flashed into his mind 
of his boyhood when he had seen his little 
sisterswoon. He remembered her white 
face and partly closed eyes. He tried to 
drive it from him, but it came between 
him and the pink face on the carpet. He 
was not frightened, and he spoke to her as 
—as if she were conscious.” 

‘“‘Oh! I”-- The old man seemed to re- 
gret his involuntary exclamation, for he 
fumbled awkwardiy with a penwiper and 
with his eyes mutely invited the young 
man to continue. 

_‘* Presently he lifted her up and put her 
on a lounge and stood by her. It did not 
‘occur to him to ring for assistance. She 
opened her eyes slowly and looked at him 
as if she were waking from a dream. 

««* Where am I? she asked. 

‘* He did not reply. 

*“**Oh,I know now!’ she said, begin- 
ning tocry. ‘I felt asharp pain at my 
heart, and—and I must have fainted. Oh, 
why did you say what you did? Whena 
woman loves a man with her whole soul it 

is awful to have him doubt her. Don’t do 
it again, I could.never bear it!’ 

‘He could not speak. He only sat by 
her side and gazed into her face, his brain 
ina tangle. There was something lurk- 
ing in her beautiful eyes that chilled his 
every hope. She read his mind and avoid- 
ed his eyes. 

** *T think I had better go to my room,’ 
she said, in a strange, baffled tone. ‘To- 
morrow I shall feel better. Good-night.’ 

** He staggered out into the quiet street. 
He ordered his coachman to go home with- 
out him, and he walked for an hour 
through the deserted streets. Toward 
morning he plunged into his club. He saw 
only one man he knew, a young doctor. 
This friend looked at him a moment and 
said: 

“**T must calla cab and take you home; 
you are ill.’ 

**¢Pm all right,’ my hero replied; but 
his voice sounded like that of a consump- 
tive on the verge of the grave. Hedrew 
the doctor down on asettee beside him 
and went on in an offhand manner: 

*<* Doc, you know I try to write fiction. 
I am at work now on a story and, when I 
get a plot into my head and do not know 

Iam stating things just right from a 
scientific point of view I am uneasy, and 

am like a good many writers who can’t 


rest till a story is finished; you can give 
me some advice.” 

‘** Well, what is the trouble?’ asked the 
doctor; ‘I’m no encyclopedia, tho.’ 

***In my story,’ said the fellow, ‘Ihave 
to describe the appearance of somebody; a 
young lady when she swoons, you know, 
from some sudden surprise, or blow, or dis- 
appointment. Tell me how she would look.’ 

‘“**That’s very simple,’ said the physi- 
cian. ‘She would be as pale as if she 
were dead—about the color of a chamois 
skin, and as cold and clammy as an oys- 
ter.’ 

‘** But in—in my story, my character, 
when she faints must not lose her natural 
color.’ 

‘**Bosh! then the medical fraternity 
would heot at you—and everybody else 
who ever saw the countenance of a swoon- 
ing woman.’ 

‘«« Thank you,’ my hero said, ‘and—and 
her eyes would be tightly closed, and’— 

“** No, her eyes will have to be slightly 
open, enough to see the whites of them at 
least.’ 

see But’— 

“6* Well.’ 

‘** Nothing; that is all I wanted to 
know. Good-night. I shall go home now 
and sleep.’ 

‘‘But he did not sleep that night and 
but littie afterward. The fellow was com- 
pletely undone.” 

Leecraft was standing at the window 
looking out at the crowded street. The 
old man rose and went to him, his under- 
lip twitching. He put his arm around his 
neck, 

‘* That is not the end of the story,” he 
said, huskily. 

** Yes, it is.” 

** Tut, tut! it’s all right, so far, but it 
must close more artistically—more natu- 
rally. Your whole-souled hero deserves a 
better fate than to be left in despair on 
account of one designing woman. You 
must make him look the world bravely in 
the face and laugh at his misfortune. 
The world is full of true, womanly hearts. 
It would be too weak in him to despair.” 
‘* You have advised me to tell things as 
they are in life. This character can never 
forget—never!” And the young man 
went out of the room and down the steps 
into the bustling crowd in the street. 
BosTon, MASss. 
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IN THE LILAC BUSH. 
BY CELIA THAXTER. 


Ou, look, where the lilac bush, stout and 
tall, : 

Growing close to the window low, 

Is hiding a robin’s nest close to the wall, 

Softly piled with the light, white snow! 


Pray you, be careful, dear little folk gay. 

Spare the snug house that the pretty bird 
made; 

Don’t throw the storm of your snowballs 
this way, 

And in April your care will be more than 
repaid. 


For back with the spring your small neigh- 
bor will flit 

Straight to his nest in the lilac bush tall, 

Here ’mid the buds on the bough he will sit 

And talk to his mate with sweet twitter 
and call. 


Don’t you remember his glowing red breast, 
And his olive brown coat and his shining 
black eyes? 
How he works for his dinner and watches 
his nest, 
A citizen sober and happy and wise! 


Just out of the window you'll have but to 
peep 
Into the nest, such a wonder to see! 
The heaven-blue eggs, lying still and asleep, 
So soon all astir with the birdlings to be! 


Think of the joy of that beautiful sight, 
And the rapture of bliss ’mid the lovely 
green leaves 
And the rich purple flowers,—a-world of de- 
light 
All safely shut in ’neath the sheltering 
eaves! 


Be ca reful, children, and kind in your play, 
Protect his dear home for the brave little 
bird; 
Don’t charge with the storm of your snow- 
balls this way, 
And when April comes back his sweet 
thanks will be heard. 
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THE LEGEND OF CRYING COVE. 
BY GEORGE STEWART. 


For two seasons the fishing off the coast 
of the Magdalen Islands had gone badly 
enough, and most of the inhabitants of the 
barren group had experienced the sternest 
hardships. To make ends meet, with many, 
had been an impossibility almost, and 
more than once whole families had been re- 
duced to starvation point. But the sturdy 
men and women of the bleak and inhos- 
pitable regions, never grumbled but 
faced their difficulties manfully, and 
pursued their calling, often hazardous 
and unsuccessful, as best they could. 
They had lived on the islands all their 
lives, several had been born on them, few 
had sailed more than half a dozen leagues 
away from their sterile homes. But all 
loved the place, gloomy as it was, despite 
the terror of the storm, the poverty of the 
soil, and the precarious character of the 
living they were forced to endure. Once 
in a while, when matters had gone so 
badly that hope died in strong men’s 
hearts and the future looked like death, 
the weaker ones would say farewell to 
their old comrades and seek a home else- 
where, faring, perhaps, worse; but, if 
they did, they sent no word back to the 
Magdalens. At least they could keep to 
themselves their own misfortunes and 
reverses, 

For two seasons, as has been said, the 
fishing had proved a failure; and Claude 
Arseneault and his Acadian wife and 
children, the latter consisting of two sons 
and an infant daughter, resolved to found 
a home in another place. Certainly, they 
could be no worse off, they thought, than 
they were now, and to stay longer in the 
old home would be madness. The schooner 
** Josephine” was ready to sail, and 
Captain X and his crew of four hardy and 
bronzed mariners only awaited the coming 
aboard of the passengers to proceed out- 
ward. It was early inthe month of May 
when the “ Josephine,” stanch and trim, 
left Pleasant Harbor. A southeast wind 
prevailing, the skipper shaped his course 
so as to run west ofthe Great Bird Rocks, 
After clearing the Bird the wind calmed 
down, and instead of gaining the north 
shore, as he had intended, the captain 
was forced to obey the currents, which 
drifted the little vessel helplessly to the 
south. Toward evening the wind fresh- 
ened a bit, and by midnight it was blow- 
ing a gale south by southwest. Captain X 
was one of the shrewdest navigators on 
the St. Lawrence, and knew perfectly 
every current and varying course of the 
wind in gulf and river. He had noticed 
the increasing dark line approaching on 
the calm water—a sure precursor of a 
storm—and had wisely stowed his sail, 
keeping but one jib upand double reefed. 
The wheel he took charge of himself. 
With thecoming of daylight it was hoped 
that the wind would subside. But fate 
ruled it otherwise, and when the morning 
broke there was a high tempest raging, 
and the wind blew violently in a north- 
northeast direction. This was main- 
tained all day, and it was quite dark when 
the ‘‘ Josephine ” found herself, in a some- 
what battered condition, well up the gulf 
and off the Gaspé coast. When near 
Cape Magdalen, and about four miles 
from shore, the rudder chains parted. All 
on board realized what that meant, and 
every effort was made to prevent the 
vessel from going on shore. At this 
point the river is very deep and treacher- 
ous, and the anchor chains being found 
too short to prove effective, hope gave 
way instantly to despair. The honest 
Acadians awaited their certain doom on 
their bended knees, for human help, now, 
was out of the question, and all knew 
what must inevitably follow. The little 
‘‘ Josephine” struggled bravely on for 
a while longer, but without avail; for when 
she was some six miles above Magdalen 
River she struck heavily, and went to 
pieces with a loud crash. Claude, with 
his wife and infant child clasped in his 
arms, were soon parted. Stunned, bruised 
and bleeding, he was thrownon the beach 
and awoke to sensibility only when the 
sun was high and red in the heavens. He 
stood alone on the shore, the sole survivor 

of the wreck. Bewildered and frantic 











with grief he searched for his loved 
ones. The bodies of his sons, and those 
of the captain and three of the crew, he 
soon discovered, but wife and babe were 
nowhere to be seen. All day he sought 
among the wreckage for traces of Marie 
and Rita, but disappointment succeeded 
disappointment, and he sank exhausted at 
last, and tried to sleep away his hours of 
grief and despair. But tho worn and tired, 
he could only doze fitfully, and,as if to 
add intensity to his agony, a low, moan- 
ing wail, like the cry of a suffering child, 
sounded constantly in his ears. A hun- 
dred times he started up and paced the 
beach to and fro. It was too dark to see, 
but he could hear; for above the roar of 
the wind and the loud plashing of the 
waves the tender, sobbing cry rose with 
startling distinctness. In vain Claude 
tried to discover the place whence the 
wailing came. His search was fruitless; 
but all night long that sad, moaning cry 
continued to distract him. When morn- 
ing dawned some fishermen put out from 
Mont Louis, a small settlement a few 
miles away, and begged the survivor of 
the storm to go with them to their home. 
But Claude’s heart was sick, and his an- 
swer at first gave them no encourage- 
ment. He could not leave his dead, he 
said. The storm had blown over. It was 
now comparatively calm, and he would 
look again among the débris. He tried to 
find the place from which the cry that 
so distressed him had come, but he could 
no longer hear it. The men, fearing that 
in his despondent state he would do‘him- 
self harm, pleaded with him to return with 
them, and after a while he consented. 
But he would not live in the same village. 
That, he had no heart todo, hesaid. He 
went further up the river, and settled 
alone by the banks of a small stream, 
to which, in after years, hisfriends gave 
his name. It is still known as Claude 
River, and has its place on the maps. 

But Claude Arseneault never fathomed 
the mystery that had well-nigh turned his 
head and driven him mad. He could not 
go back to the spot which was associated 
with so much sorrow and pain. But 
other fisherman visited the place at times 
and they, too, heard the plaintive cry. 
They came to call it after that, L’anse 
Pleureuse, or Crying Cove. The supersti- 
tious among their number, and of these 
there where very many, used to say that 
on dark nights, and when there was a 
storm raging, the cry could be heard 
clearly above the blast. They said that it 
came from little Rita, the Acadian child, 
who had been drowned the night of the 
great storm. All remembered the story 
of the wreck of the ‘‘ Josephine,” for it 
had been told far and near, and men 
recollected sadly Claude’s fearful voice 
and ashy face, as he described the pitiful 
events of that awful night, when Rita’s 
moaning sobs tried to guide his footsteps 
to her place of hiding. Some had thought 
the man bereft of his senses then, and 
they shook their heads meaningly. But, 
later, they had heard the moanings them- 
selves, and it was noticed that only when 
the wind blew, and the storm waxed 
fierce, the cries swept the air and 
fell upon their ears. In time of calm no 
sound was heard. And this fact led some 
of the more venturesome to make up 
their minds to unravel the mystery. A 
small party proceeded to the Crying Cove 
and pitched their camp under the spread- 
ing branches of a large maple tree. It 
was a pleasant night when they retired to 
rest, but along toward midnight a gale 
sprang up, and very soon it was blowing 
great guns. Above the din came career- 
ing along the doleful wail which had 
worked on the feelings of poor Claude. It 
awakened the sleepers, who heard the cry 
with varying emotions. They were not 
so courageous now as they had been a 
few hours before, and some of them were 
eager to leave the haunted place at once. 
The cry was repeated, waxing louder as 
the noise from the wind and the dashing 
whitecaps grew wilder. It sounded as if 
it came from a spot very near to the place 
where the campers sat, with blanched 
cheeks, and starting eyeballs. Nothing 
could be done until daylight, however, 
and the more daring among them prevailed 





upon their fellows to wait the light of day. 















When morning broke the investigators 
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looked about them, and were rewarded by 
finding a clue to the mystery which had 
baffled so many. An adjoining tree 
was discovered lying on the one under 
which they had camped, and the bark 
being peeled off both; from having rubbed 
against each other, the friction caused by 
the swaying of the trees produced the cry 
which had so startled all who had heard 
it. When there was no wind there was no 
sound. Andso the odd mystery was solved 
at last; but the name L’anse Pleureuse 
clings to the place yet, tho the solemn 
requiem which the trees sang over the 
unknown grave of baby Rita has long 
since ceased. 
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PEBBLES. 


Parishioner: ‘Doctor, that sermon of 
yours on the existence of the Devil was a 
most timely and appropriate one.” The 
Rev. Dr. Fourthly: ‘‘ Yes, I think I preached 
it just in the Old Nick of time.’’—Chicago 
Tribune. 


....“*I have just learned the difference 
between a vase, a vahs and a vauze.”’ “How 
do you distinguish them?” “ Anything 
that costs less than 50cents is a vase; be- 
tween 50 cents and $7 is a vahs; over $7 
is a vauze.” 


..A Difference.—Anzious Wife: “What 
is his ailment, doctor?” Physician: ‘I pro- 
nounce it paresis, madam.’’ Boston Sick 
Man (feebly): ‘‘According to—recent aut .or- 
ities, you—don’t pronounce it—correctly. 
The—accent—is on the—first syllable.”— 
Chicago Tribune. 


....** Papa, what do you call your office?” 
“Well, the world calls an editor’s office the 
Sanctum Sanctorum; but I don’t.” ‘‘ Then 
I guess,” and the boy was thoughtful for a 
moment, “that Mamma’s officeis a spank- 
tum spanktorum; isn’t it?”’— Washington 
Star. 


.. Bingo: “I see that Granby is taking 
regular exercise ina gymnasium.” King- 
ley: “What is his idea?” Bingo: “His 
wife gave him an ulster for a Christmas 
present, and he is trying to get strong 
enough to carry it around.’’—Clothier and 
Furnisher. 


..“* Mabel, why don’t your mamma wear 
diamond earrings like my mamma’s?” “She 
left em home, and Papa’s hid ’em where the 
robbers can’t get ’em.’’ ‘ Where has he hid 
’em?” “Why, I heard him tell Mamma 
that he had put them up the spout, and he 
guessed they would stay there.”—Texas 
Siftings. 

..Daughter: ‘‘Ma, Mr. Blank proposed 
to me last night.’’ Mother: ‘ Did you ac- 
cept him, daughter?’ ‘‘ Yes, Mamma.” 
“Has he any money, daughter?” “Only 
$1,800 a year, Ma.’”’ “‘ Well, daughter, han- 
dle him carefully till spring. Possibly you 
can pick up something better during the 
winter.” —Texas Siftings. 


...Miss Dorothy: ‘‘ Mamma, dear, I hear 
that Mr. Whistler has been doctorated with 
legions of humor. Pray,. what does that 
mean?”’ Mother: ‘‘Why, my child, I hear 
that he whistled bootifully at Mrs. Figety’s 
party last week, and I s’pose that’s why he 
was doctorated. Now, child, go to the 
Rosebud class, at once, and next time go to 
bed earlier. 


..Guardian: “ How does my niece get 
on with her music—is she making any 
progress?” Musicus: “I regret to say that 
she isnot. Her time and fingering are very 
defective, and all Ican do to correct them 
makes no impression on her. She will run 
the scales to suit herself.” Guardian: “She 
inherited that from her father. He was 
twenty years in the coal business.”—Bos- 
ton Courier. 


..A gentleman traveling through the 
mountainous and thinly settled districts of 
North Carolina was overtaken by a severe 
storm. As he was on horseback, and there- 
fore quite unprotected, he beheld with de- 
light a log cabin in the distance, and speed- 
ily betook himself thither. The old farmer 
greeted him with true Southern hospital- 
ity, and he soon found himself seated at the 
dinner table beside ‘‘the old ’ooman,”’ as his 
host designated his wife, while one by one 
aseemingly endless file of daughters entered 
the room. Turning to the farmer he mildly 
observed: ‘You have a fine family of 
daughters, sir.” ‘ Well,” said theold man, 
mournfully, “‘ we've been kinder unfort’nate 
with our darters. The chimbly fell in and 
killed all but nine on ’em.”’ The historian 
dares not guess how many there were at 
Srst,—Harper’s, 
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NUMERICAL ENIGMA.—Selected. 


Iam composod of sixty-nine letters, and 
am a victorious dispatch dated September 
10th, 1818, which a famous naval officer sent 
tc his commander-in-chief. 

My 48, 34, 1, is an inclination of the body. 

My 7, 45, 68, 27, is belonging to me. 

My 52, 28, 32, 9, 48, 14, is a plant exten- 
sively cultivated in warm countries. 

My 21, 50, 56, 68, 26, is purport. 

My 22, 42, 69, 12, when deferred maketh 
the heart sick. 

My 383, 62, 30, 47, 10, can be no worse. 

My 11, 55, 19, 18, 24, isa sweet fluid. 

My 3, 387, 60, 2, 46, 25, 58, is an acid fluid, 

My 29, 38, is aloft. 

My 8, 54, 81, 40, 8, 51, 35, is a lady who 
entertains. 

My 36, 57, 18, 44, is to attend. 

My 66, 23, 16, 67, 49, is the produce ofa 
tropical tree. , 

My 61, 6, 41, is atmospheric moisture. 

My 64, 39, 65, 59, 17, is a treatise. 

My 58, 15, 4, 20, is a part of the body. 

M. WELLS. 
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VAN HOUTEN'S 





“T said to Mrs. 
Harris, Mrs. 
Harris says /, 
Try Van Hov- 
TEN’s Cocoa.” 





MRS. GAMP. 





Perfectly Pure. 


Rich, yet Digectible Stimulating yet Sus™ 
—— Saving what sses W: 
and Developing the Delicious Flavor and 


wv Onee tried, used always.” 
A Substitute for Tea a Coffee. 
Better for the Nerves and Stomach. 


aarif nose obtainable enclose 25 cents to eith- 
er VAN Houten & Zoon ade Street, 
New York, or 45 Wabash “lan hicago, and 

® sample can, containing = <a to £ 
cups, will be mailed. Mention t 0 Nas 
Prepared only by the inventor, AN 
HOUTEN & ZOON, Weesp, Holland. 
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BEECHAM’S 


re 
» Vigor and 
colo 
Sick Headache, o9' Uke @ charm 
on the Stomach, Liver and Kidne 
25c.a box. New York Depot, 365 Canal Ee. 

















A Graceful Act 


Of hospitality is to offer your 
evening guests a cup of 
Bouillon before leaving. Use 
Armour’s Extract of Beef and 
boiling water; add _ salt, 
pepper and a thin slice of 
lemon to each cup. Serve 
with plain crackers. 


Armour & Co., Chicago. 








MAGNOLIA I METAL 





golia ‘Anti Fr i ‘sthen 
pol azt “Friction 
. waere and sole Manu- 
rtlandt St,.New Yorke” 
Chicago Office, 41 Traders Building. 


SARATOGA 
VICHY. 








The Remedial Table 
yj Water. Unequalled for 
vfy indigestion and Acid- 
Saee of the Stomach. 




















MENEELY & OOMPANY, 
WEST TROY, N. Y., BELLS 
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BE DECEIVED 
with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which 
stain the hands, injure the iron, and burn 
off. The Rising Sun Stove Polish is Bril- 
liant, Odorless, Durable, and the con- 
sumer pays for no tin or glass package 
with every purchase. 


HAS AN ANNUAL SALE OF 3,000 TONS. | 














ALMS BOXES. 


Description and faba on Request. 
J. & R. LAMB, 
59 Ranies st... New York, 











FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS, 
Has been a never-failing family remedy for 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORE 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIC 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY,. PAIN IN 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
Leading to CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM conta‘ns no 
opium,morphine, nor any deleterious drug. It soothes 
and heals the Membrane of the Lungs, inflamed and 
Poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
tightpess across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste. 

For Sale by all Druggistr 
PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


Dr.WM. HALL CO., NEW YORK, 





‘THE INDEPENDENT, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
Payable in Advance. 


One Month, 
Four Months, 


$0.30 
$1.00 


Two Years, $5.00 
Three Years, $7.00 
Six Months, $1.50 | Four Years, $8.50 
One Year, $3.00 | Five years, $10.00 


In Olubs of Five or more $2.00 each. 
SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 


POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
ena of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, post-paid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
upon application. Address 

THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway. New Vork City. 





Any caleuiber of 


The Independent 


who would like to have a speci- 


men copy of the paper sent to a 
friend can be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the 
name and address to which he 
would like the paper sent. 
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WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN. 
TRY MERCHANTS 


[For the week ending Thursday, Fe. 1th, 1892.] 
SUGAR. 
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00 

me 14 50 

Extra Prime “ ... - @ 10.00 
EEF: 

t 10 00 
Family 11 00 
Extra India Mess,’per bbl....... 14 17 50 

Ov jekied i Hams, per Ib 4@ 9 
per Ib..... Riis cine kee 
Pickled Shouiders, per Ib............ bie 5 
Smoked meats, 34@1c. over pickled. 
BUTTER. 
CI, wc dbase cewncccsspsccennse 
© DNDN So vcsesecivcdesevsve 18 
RN BI Se cine Sic ctinweivisisascsd 
mo DRicd ciicoevancaie ss cedeusions 16 
CHEESE. 
State Factory, bi lg | ay oe ees 94@l24 
pibetbs cnn hse pieepine 10% 
ioe MEAL, Etc. 
City Las per, bbl : 10 
Pate’ S 5 2 
Low Tatra ot bg 3 75 
Winter Whe 3 5 15 
Minn. Bpcing \ 3 5 25 
Rye Flour, pe 4 460 
Buckwheat F Fiour, Els ncscenscanae 1 &@ 1 70 
Corn Meal, per bbl................s000- 2 %@ 3 10 
GRAIN. 
Nod i Northern S $1 0874@$1 0454 
oO orthern Spring........ y 
"> germane W59@ 1 05% 
% Ungraded Winter Red......... WSE@ 1 054 
YE: 
NR ices chop ded gucvess se % @ % 
SL _ a Re ee meee Se 49 Q50 
Ungraded Mixed and White........ 48 @5l 
PN SUnckugcadsnnecuscaapee's — @30% 

0. eae VASE a SREY 374@3734 
GR, er Pe eee — @37 
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COUNTRY PRODUCE. 

HAY AND STRAW. 
Hay. No. 1, per 10 PRE... <2 5.50000 s— 
Fes alt SRR io EERE — 0@ — 7 
“ Shipping “ aie sob canines — 6@ — 70 
Straw, Rye, per, 100 Blinds tagsney ens — 55@ — 75 
pvbedtiobieaebes — 45@ — 55 
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EGGS. 
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OO SR ae 27 @28% 
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MEATS AND STOCK. 
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es, 00 Be pe 
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farm and Garden. 


The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive 


to those of our subscribers who feel specially 
interested.) 
SPRING BULBS. 


BY E. P. POWELL. 








Buss for spring planting include some 
of our choicest treasures. They can mostly 
be slipped in between our stock plants, and 
so make a gieat deal of show while taking 
up littleroom. Notwithstanding the long 
time that the fine hybrids of Gaudavensis 
have been in the market,I find very few 
‘gardens have a supply of gladioluses. All in 
all, it is the very easiest grown of all our 
bulbs, and should become a general house- 
hold favorite. It pays to grow them in 
beds of their own with special preparations; 
but I value the gladiolus because it makes 
beds glorious that would otherwise be in- 
glorious after a single bloom of some other 
flower. There are hyacinth beds and tulip 
beds and Remontant rose beds that can be 
kept in a succession of flowers till frost. 
Putin afew bulbs in April, more in May, 
and still morein June. But having them 
by the thousand I plant them everywhere, 
and, what is more, never tire of them. They 
want good strong soil, but not too much 
manure. Indeed, too much manure will 
make the colors run,and sometime cause 
a fungus to attack the bulbs. There is no 
flower that offers more pleasure to a patient 
grower who will try his fortune at raising 
cross-bred sorts. I have hundreds of superb 
new sorts raised by myself during the past 
ten years. A curious feature of this work 
is that the first bulblets to comeinto bloom, 
about three years from sowing, will give 
the poorest results. I was quite discour- 
aged at first; but the fourth year there were 
finer flowers; the fifth a lot of bulblets 
came out that were truly magnificent flow- 
ers; and perhaps better yet were those that 
did not bloom till the sixth year; so it needs 
some patience and persistent care. Six 
years is a long time to wait to get bulbs 
into bloom. Iam not sure that these small- 
est ones were hurried by me as fast as 
might have been: but you need not count 
on getting your seedlings to flower in less 
than three, four and five years. Keep them 
carefully dried, through the winter in bags 
or boxes, not in a damp place, nor in a very 
hot place. Large bulbs must be kept in the 
same manner; free of moisture and out of 
reach of frost. ‘In fact, the gladioluses are 
hardy, and I have never seen one spoiled 
that was accidentally left out through the 
winter. Yet it is so easy to dig them and 
store them, that the owner of fine sorts will 
hesitate about running any risk. The dig- 
ging should be done in October while the 
ground is dry; pry up witha spade and don’t 
pull at the tops. Leave in a sunny place to 
thoroughly dry, first cutting the tops off 
one inch above the bulbs. 

lt is useless to give a list of choice sorts 
of gladioluses. I have bought many of the 
finest high priced sorts, and then bought a 
lot of mixed, and found the latter the finer 
flowers. General Grant is one of the best of 
the new sorts. Snow White is a superb 
pure white sort. I have raised better yel- 
lows than I have ever bought. Talma is 





fiery red. Sandersonii is a beautiful scarlet 
with ‘spotted throat. The hybrids of Le- 
moine are very lovely, but by no means as 
satisfactory for plantations as those of Gau- 
davensis. Crossings of these two strains 
are extra-choice. 
* The great weight of the flower spikes of 
the best gladioluses make it quite desirable 
tosupport them in bloom. The easiest way 
to do this is to grow the bulbs in rows and 
run a wire from post to post about twenty 
inches from the ground and tie to this. The 
custom of staking a thousand bulbs is 
quite too severe tu be considered. I have 
seen a heavy storm throw over and tangle uv 
and soil a hundred spikes or mvre, and twist 
the rest out from the perpendicular. I am 
an enthusiast over this flower, and believe 
it the cheapest grand thing we have. Five 
dollars will get five dozen of the best. Save 
the male bulblets, and so multiply with 
great rapidity. All bulbs of any reasonable 
size are sure to bloom; but the choicest 
sorts multiply with the least rapidity. 
For cut flowers we have absolutely noth- 
ing to equal thegladiolus. Spikescut when 
in bud will open every bud to the tip. A 
bunch of spikes makes a dinner table de- 
lightful for a full week. Only the gladio- 
lus lacks fragrance. A few of the flowers 
have a faint suggestion of sweetness, how- 
ever, andI do not despair that we can get a 
sweet scented race in due time. 





extra fine for lilac. Flamboyant isan extra" 


 cahiveaeht This is not only beautiful but in- 
comparably perfumed. As the flower stalks 
need support I recommend planting with 
the gladioluses, to be tied up in like man- 
ner. A little trouble in planting the tube- 
rose makes the difference between success 
and failure. If planted in pots cut the bot- 
tom smooth off above the old root fibers, 
then plunge into good garden soil and keep 
the pots warm, almost hot. Good growers 
keep the pots either in bottom heat or in 
warm water. If you have a warm soil and 
southeast exposure plant out as soon as the 
ground is warm for the hands. Set them 
three inches deep and six inches apart in 
rows. It is easy to keep up a succession of 
flowers all summer, and when there 
is danger of frost, lift the bulbs carefully 
into good sized pots, set in shade, and sup- 
ply with warm water. The new variegated 
leaved tuberose has a habit of very early 
blooming. It is an acquisition, I think, of 
considerable value. The Dwarf Pearl is as 
good a general root as I have grown, stand- 
ing about twenty inches tall and is very 
sure to give flower stalks. The orange 
flowered does not seem to be much of an 
acquisition, as the color is not really yellow 
or shaded yellow, but is white. If the 
name comes from the fragrance it is hard 
to distinguish this from any other sort. 
Tigridias very few people have ever 
grown; and yet as a rich tropical novelty 
they are very fine. The Alba is nearly 
white, with a touch of brown at the base; 
the yellow or conchiflora, and red or grandi- 
flora, are equally desirable and different 
only in the color of the cup. The Tigridias 
multiply very rapidly and are easily kept 
through the winter in boxes ina dry place 
or in dry sand. 

There is one of the newer spring bulbs to 
which I wish to call most marked attention, 
the Montbretia. Thesort very commonly 
offered by the catalogs is Crocosmizflora, 
but the French florists are sending out 
very superior new roots. However, plant. 
freely what you can get. Most of the cata- 
logs, for some reason, do not yet offer any. 
The flower spike is about twelve inches 
long. Each flower is a gem, and they unroll 
in succession much as the flowers of a helio- 
trope. Each one is trumpet-shaped and of 
the richest orange hue. The same bulb 
throws up several flower stems and these 
are a long time in bloom. The plant, apart 
from the flower spikes, is inconspicuous but 
makes a good clump and is useful for vases. 
I recommend in the strongest terms free use 
of the bulb. 

There are three very pretty things that 
belong in this list of spring planting bulbs, 
called Milla biflora, Bessera elegans and 
Cyclobothera flava; that is, floating star, 
coral drop and golden shell. These are all 
pretty, but do not rank quite with the pre- 
ceding as desirable for large plantings. The 
Miller blooms finely allsummer. The flow- 
ers are three inches in diameter, of a fine 
waxen white. They hang in pairs on slen- 
der stems and, swayed about by the breeze, 
suggest the name floating stars. The coral 
drops, or Bessera, are as graceful as the pre- 
ceding, consisting of small bell-shaped flow- 
ers, carried on long, slender stalks. The 
color is scarlet with white cups and blue an- 
thers. The golden shell is a beauty, clear 
golden in color, with black dots scattered 
over it. All of these are easily grown, and 
making a fine contrast are delightful in 
clumps. 

To the above lists any one may wisely 
add tuberous rooted begonias and tuberous 
rooted gloxinias. The begonias are among 
our finest acquisitions, and novel sorts are 
multiplying with rapidity. It is one of the 
flowers that, like the gladiolus, it will pay 
to take up asa hobby. The plants alone 
without flowers are very fine, but are 
covered with gorgeous flowers of many hues, 
scarlet, white, rose and yellow. The bulbs 
can be easily grown, and should be planted 
in a light free soil, with a bottom of old 
broken, half-decayed wood. Take pieces 
from an old stump.and fill with loamy soil 
and a liberal mixture of sand. Put the 
bulbs away for winter ina dry place, in 
sand or very dry sawdust. Gloxinias are 

very rich hued, foliage velvety and pretty, 
while the long trumpet flowers show a com- 
bination of every desirable shade. But I 
cannot recommend them as a rule, except 
for pot culture. 

While fall bulbs huve the advantage of 
hardiness, and need not be dug or stored 
annually, they have the disadvantage of 
being in the way after blooming, leaving 
the beds full of roots and no flowers after 
May. Those which are planted in the spring 
are where we need them, and as a rule blos- 
som not for a week or two but all summer. 
_I have not. included in the above list Hya- 
cinthus candicans, because it is as hardy 
as a Lilium candidum. It should be left 








The true companion of the gladiolus is the 
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a noble addition to our flower lawns. 
Chionodova is also a pretty affair that, if 
you choose, may be planted in spring. 
CLINTON, N. Y. 
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BEET SUGAR INDUSTRY. 
BY ©. E. BAMFORD. 


THE three beet sugar factories of the 
Golden State are now closed for the season, 
and there seems to be a growing confidence 
in the success and profits of this new indus- 
try. Mr. Loranz, the sugar director, offi 
cially gives the encouraging report that the 
production of beet sugar in California for 
1891 amounts to 8,070,138 pounds, giving the 
various factories the large bounty of $161,- 
402.76. Thisis but a beginning. With Cali- 
fornia’s admirably adapted soil and climate 
the time will doubtless come when it can 
supply this vast country with much of the . 
sugar needed for its consumption. 

The farmers living near the Chino factory 
are encouraged in the prospects of beet 
growing to such a degree that they are in- 
creasing their acreage. Many of those who 
planted ten acres of beets last year will 
plant twenty or more the coming season. 
It is reported that one man has leased 1,500 
acres on which he intends to plant at least 
1,000 acres of beets, and it is believed that 
there will be no difficulty in securing the 
necessary 4,000 acres of beets near the fac- 
tory for the coming year. The capacity for 
this factory is reported at 60,000 pounds 
daily. Most of the beets raised near the 
factory have produced satisfactory results. 
The machinery alone of the Chino factory 
cost $380,000. It was brought over from Ger- 
many in three shiploads, making eighty- 
seven car loads. This factory receives a 
bounty this year of $38,932. 

It seems like acurious transformation for 
beets to be carried in at one end ot a build- 
ing, and after being cleansed and passing 
from one department to another, t» come 
out atthe opposite end of the building as 
pure white sugar. The beet juice is highly 
charged with impurities, which must be 
removed before the sugar is merchantable, 
and the final syrup is offensive to the taste. 
The extent of time the several factories 
have operated this last year does not exceed 
three or four months. Six months at most 
will probably be the extent of the yearly 
manufacturing period. 

The Western Beet Sugar Company, at 
Watsonville, planted about 25,000 acres of 
beets last year, and the bounty for this fac- 
tory is much larger than the other two, 
namely, $86,811.12. This factory is capable 
of making 84,000 pounds of sugar in twenty- 
four hours. The Alvarado factory had a 
thousand acres of beets and receives a boun- 
ty of $35,659.64. 

Altho California may at the present time 
lead all the other States in the manufacture 
of beet sugar, yet beets may be profitably 
grown in very many of the Western and 
Middle States. At present this production 
of beet sugar, so far as the issue of licenses 
goes, is said to be confined to Utah, Ne- 
braska, Virginia and California. But it is 
believed that there are more than twenty 
States that might successfully produce beet 
sugar if aided by bounty from the Govern- 
ment. : 

Probably a co-operative beet factory will 
soon be started in Southern California. 
The agriculturists have succeeded, accord- 
ing to report, in completing the subscrip- 
tion of acreage for beet culture preparatory 
to the erection of a co-operative factory. 
Two thousand acres are pledged to beet cul- 
ture, and capitalists will loan the farmers 
$350,000 at 6 per cent. interest on security of 
the land pledged. The machinery will be 
purchased and brought from Germany. 

Mr. Gird, of the Chino factory, is reported 
as asserting that the beets worked are of a 
higher grade than those worked in any 
other country. Mr. Oxnard, of the same 
place, reports that it will require a thou- 
sand such factories as the Chino to supply 
the United States with sugar in 1900. 
Stimulated by the bounty, he expects to see 
the United States lead the world in sugar 
production within fifteen or twenty years. 

Beets that contain as low as fourteen per 
cent. of sugar are profitable to the farmer, 
and usually acceptable at the factories. 
The successful experiments in California 
have encouraged’ the farmers of New Mex- 
ico, and, according to recent accounts, @ 
company with a capital of $200,000 has been 
formed for the purpose of building a beet 
sugar factory. Series of experiments prove 
that in the Rio Grande Valley the sugar 
beet can be grown to perfection. 

It is rumored that syndicates are being 
formed in Europe for the purpose of estab- 
lishing beet sugar industry in this country. 
Over $16,000,000 was paid last year to Ger- 
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there should be a strong determina- 
tion to make as much beet sugar as possible 
jn our own country. There are 373 factories 
in operation in the Old World, and of the 
5,000,000 tons of sugar produced in France 
and Germany about one-half is made from 
beets. In Germany it has been ascertained 
that the average amount of beets to that of 
sugar is about 800 pounds of beets to 100 

of sugar. Sugar was once an article 
of luxury, but it is now a necessity in every 
family, and the present low prices will 
greatly increase its consumption. Beet 
factories make no brown sugar, but the 
product is only a pure white refined sugar 
which can scarcely be told from its appear- 
ance or taste from the white cane sugar. 

East OAKLAND, CAL. 
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COFFEE AND ITS USES. 


BY KATHERINE ARMSTRONG. 





Tus delicious berry can be utilized in 
many ways besides for the “‘ morning cup.” 
It is a pleasant, agreeable change in flavor- 
ing for ices, creams, jellies and the like, and 
it has medicinal properties as well. It is a 
tonic, if only reasonably and sensibly in- 
dulged in; but like all other drinks it can 
be abused in its use. Too much, or too 
strong coffee causes palpitation of the heart 
and often more serious troubles with that 
organ. Aclear, strong infusion is often pre- 
scribed by physi-zians as a sedative, and it is 
a powerful one; but the same cup, with 
milk or cream added, is at once changed in 
its chemical properties and becomes a gen- 
uine stimulant instead. To make a perfect 
cup of coffee is a simple process, if we have 
proper implements and the very best mate- 
rials for it. According to our own experi- 
ence and belief it ruins coffee to boil it, for 
thereby it parts with most of its delicious 
aroma. Professor Blot, or some other fa- 
mous chef says, by boiling it, “the aroma 
can be found in the attic,” while presuma- 
bly the dregs only are left for drink. We 
believe all admit that a mixture of one- 
third Mocha and two-thirds Java makes the 
best coffee. It should be well and evenly 
roasted, and recently and finely ground, 
and then the pot used that filters the boil- 
ing water upon the coffee while it drains it 
clear as crystal for use, at the same time. 
The pot is comparatively a recent invention 
but judged by the coffee and experience it 
stands at the head on its own merits; the 
whole principle is sound and correct. 

The boiling water must pass through all 
the coffee, and at once thereafter be cleared, 
t> be perfect. Few, we imagine, use the re- 
pulsive old way of using fishskin, or egg 
shells, or even eggs, nowadays, to clear 
their coffee. We have heard it said this new 
invention requires more coffee for a satis- 
factory cup than some of the old ways; but 
who that loves good coffee cares for a little 
difference? It is a true old adage, and true 
here too, that ‘if we expect to have a good 
horse we must feed him well.” A little 

coffeemill for home use is about an indis- 
pensable. Coffee should be ground, and 
finely ground, shortly before it is used. 
Sometimes such a mill becomes clogged by 
particles of coffee that adhere to t.1e inside. 
In such a case a handful of raw rice put in 
and ground will clean. it perfectly. We 
now it is clear coffee, not adulterated, if 
ground in our own kitchen. Itis notsafe 
in thesedays to buy it already ground, if 
we look for the pure, genuine article. 

Coffee Blanc Mange is made of equal parts 
of coffee and milk—a pint of each; to the 
whole add four spoonfuls of cornstarch, 
the same of sugar, cooked three minutes, 
and then poured into wet molds to harden. 

Coffee Jelly is a very acceptable dessert, 
especially if served with whipped cream. 
Put one ounce, or half a package, of gela- 
tin to soak in one coffeecup of cold water 
foran hour. Then over the fire, in the milk 
boiler, put one cup of boiling water and 
two of strong, clear coffee. Stir in one full 
cup of sugar and then the gelatin. When 
boiling hot pour into molds. Any liquid 
or any food that contains gelatin should 
hever quite boil, for it weakens the gluti- 
hous properties we need. 

A Coffee Charlotte Russe is out of the 
ordinary line, and is made by soaking halfa 
box of gelatin in half acup of cold water. 
To one pint of thick cream add one small 
cup of sugar, and one cup of strong, clear 
coffee. Beat all till thick, with an egg- 
beater; then stir two spoonfuls of hot water 
into the gelatin and stir into the cream, 
beating all well. Line a mold or pudding 
dish with lady fingers, or sponge cake slices, 
pour in the mixture, and set upon the ice. 
In our use of coffee as flavoring, we gener- 
ally use one-third coffee, as we prefer a very 
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Especial pains should be taken to avoid a 
muddy appearance to jellies and the like, 
when coffee is used. To this end we use a 
very fine cloth strainer, to perfectly clear 
the coffee before adding it to other ingredi- 
ents. 

A delicate dessert is made in this wise: 
One quart, that is one-third of strong coffee 
two-thirds of milk, half a box of gelatin, 
one small cup of sugar, and three eggs. 
Allow the gelatin to stand in the milk for 
an hour, then beat the yolks and sugar to- 
gether and stir into the milk. Put intoa 
milk boiler and stir until the mixture 
thickens. Have ready the whites of the 
three eggs beaten to a stiff froth, and the 
moment the kettle is removed from the fire 
stir them quickly in, and pour into molds, 
and when cold place on the ice to harden. 
Coffee Cake made in layers,after the style 
of chocolate cake, is nice. Make the usual 
“one, two, three, four cake,”’ in four layers, 
and spread between them the following: 
The whites of three eggs,one and a half cups 
powdered sugar, and two large spoonfuls of 
very strong coffee. Beat all till light and 
smooth, and spread in as in chocolate cake. 
Another way is to substitute -offee al- 
together for milk. It makes a dark, rich, 
delicious cake. Cream together one cup of 
butter and two of sugar, then add the 
beaten yolks of five eggs, then gradually add 
one cup of strong coffee, then three and a 
half cups of flour—in which has been mixed 
two teaspoonfuls of Royal baking powder. 
Some flour swells, when moistened, more 
thau other brands. This mixture, or batter, 
should be quite stiff. Add one level tea- 
spoonful of salt. the same each of ground 
cloves, allspice, cinnamon, and a little nut- 
meg. Then add one cup of seeded or seed- 
less raisins, one cup of currants, a generous 
allowance of thinly sliced citron, and one 





Work, Worry, 
° 

and Disease 
are a formidable trio; yet the weak 
person frequently has to meet all of 
them at once. How can he overcome? 
The answer 1s, with our COMPOUND 
OXYGEN (and ours only), The count- 
less demonstrations of 23 years warrant 
this reply, 

Our treatment is available for home 
use; neither need your occupation be 
interfered with, The value of these 
features is obvious. What about your 
need? A book of explanation and proof 
is yours to consider—if asked for now. 


Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 
1529 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








-‘Tithig COMPANY'S. 


Extract of Beef. 


Do you want a cup of! 
| BEEF TEA? See that it is | 
| 





made from the GENUINE. | 
| Incomparably the best. | 
Pure, palatable, refresh- | 
| ing. Dissolves clearly. | 
| See Baron Liebig’s | 
igignature in blue - > | 
on each label, hastens 

















That Setties it! What? Why 
We offer $7 worth of trees for $3.50 as fol- 
lows: 3new Wilder Early Pear Trees, earliest 
and best quality. ‘“‘ Handsome, melting, sweet, pleas- 
ant, very good,” say Ellwanger & Barry. 1new Idaho 
Pear Tree, 2 Diamond new white Grape Vines, 2 
Moyer new early red Grape Vines, 2 Gladstone new 
everbearing red Raspberry, 2 choice hardy Cherry 
Trees, 2 Niagara Plum Trees, 2 Meech’s Quin@e Trees, 
1 Hazlenut Tree, 1 Black Walnut Tree, 2 Industry 
Gooseberry bushes, 10 cuttings of Fay’s New Prolific 
Currant, 2choice hardy Apple Trees,3 Choice Rose 
bushes, 1 hardy flowering Hydrangea, 1 Red Dogwood 
and 1 Flowering —— he “ GREEN’S MONTHLY 


tothesender. Package pan An oo to 

express cha: Dees if package." efere pay 
R. G, Co.'s ’s books, and P Four City National 
Bank. Send for free cat: aogee and sample copy of 


spoonful of brandy or wine. The last item 
should be, as in making all cake, the whites 
of the eggs, beaten to a stiff froth. This 
cake requires a moderate oven for over an 
hour. We omitted in its proper place to say 
that coffee ice cream is one of the best—al- 
ways acceptable. It is made as all ice 
creams are. The crushed grainsare cooked 
in and strained out from the cream, for all 
the cream is strained, and itis a delicious 
flavor. 


ONIONS AS A CURE FOR COLDS. 


THE onion is the most healthful of all 
vegetables. ~ It steadies the nerves ‘by its 
soporific qualities. It secures sound sleep, 
and whatever does this is the best possible 
nervine. Butit has other important me- 
dicinal uses. We know a man, always in 
vigorous health, who checks any cold he 
may have taken by the following simple 
method: He eats as light a dinner as possi- 
ble. At supper he eats nothing; just before 
going to bed he eats all he can of stewed 
onions, made soft and juicy by long cook- 
ing. He usually eats a good bowlful and 
retires to sleep. Soon perspiration begins, 
and in the morning not only is the cold 
entirely relieved, but he feels like another 
person. The onions thus taken secure a 
passage of the bowels, and this carries off 
with the excretions all feverish symptons 


that may have been in the system.— A meri- 
can Cultivator. 


















about Seeds. We will send 

ou Free our Seed Annual 

or 1892, which tells 
THE WHOLE 


TRUTH. 


We illustrate_and = 

prices in this remem 

— =. which is handsomer 

S76 ever. It tells 

WW NOTHING BUT THE 

Wri ae d 

Come TRUOTAL 

O.M.FERRY & CO., Detroit.Mich, 
LAST & BEAR like WHOLEY| 
ROOT Trees; see “Fruits ana 
Fruit 


720 ‘Frc "Prati 


I euneniiiaaniabacententeamemettttl 
Garden says: Novel, USEFUL, tothe point. oar. Judd 
Farmer: Ably written; gives trusty INFORMATION. Cai. ‘\ 





Fruit Grower: 8urprising LOW prices! Apple, — Cher- 
ry,Plum,PRUNE, Peach, Ap’t,Quince, Nut,Or. Trees, Grafts, 
E&8—everything. No larger stock in U. 8. No BETTER 
Nocheaper. STA K p+ Bt., st. Louisiana, 
Mo.—Founded 1825; OLDEST. 1000 TN 











EVERY 
DOSE 


EFFECTIVE 


HEADACHE 
AND 


LIVER TROUBLES 
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.. L. Down's HEALTH EXERCISER. 
Tor Brain- Workers & 








You . “4 
Athlete or Invalid. A com; 
Tebes ep but Gin. 
w, scientific. 


r-TOOM ; Li 
comprehensive, Home. 


DE 
Woe ean S Rast lath st., New Yor! x. 








THE GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 
1,500,000 Acres of Land 


IN MINNESOTA 
FOR SALE ON REASONABLE TIME AND TERMS. 


For Tickets _and Information about Routes and 
ravel in the West, address 


F. I. WHITNEY, 
G. P. & T. A.G.N. RY., St. Paul, Minn. 
For Maps and Information Concerning Land, address 
W. W. BRADEN, 
Land Commissioner, St. Paul, Minn. 


TREES. 
ORNAMENTALS "evetcices.” 
Fruit and Nut Bearings S*xicyssse=" 


Hedging,, Flowering Shrubs a Vines. Grapes 
Small Frvics in variety, Aspara etc. An Tins. 
trated Descri ve > Catalogue A roy *Planiers’ Guide, 
FREE. The ON COMPANY, Mor- 
risville, Bucks “County, Penna. 


DEAFNESS. , BREAD NOISES ¢ CURED 


wniv he F Hesior 3 ate R’wae N ae wens for ‘ook of =o FREE 




















{s, as a lady remarked, 





VICK’S “SUPERB” PANSY, 


“Almost human in the face.” 
Our new strain, ‘‘SUPERB,” is taken from carefully selected plants of only the very 
choicest strains. These ‘‘ very cream of Pansies,” only 50 cents per packet; /imited supply. 





PANSY “EXTRA CHOICE,’ 


very large flowering. The finest selection forthe money. Only 2c. per packet; order on ly 





and Potatoes. 


regard to planting, &e. Description of 








decided flavor; but it is a matter of taste, 


EEN’ UIT GRO 
GREEN'S NUE Pe NURSERY ¢ CO., Rechester, N. Y. 
supply 
York Beate Farmers’ ‘Alliance ce, 


company for New 


With either of the above, when desired, we give free 


VicK’s FLORAL GUIDE 1892, 


which contains colored plates of Carnations, Poppies, Cannas, Peas, Onions, Con 
1,000 illustrations, over 100 pages 8x 10% inches. 


Instructions in 
many new and worthy novelties. Mailed 


on receipt of 10 cents, which may be deducted from first order. 


JAMES VICK’S SONS, Rochester, N.Y. 
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A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of 
all in leavening strength.—Latest U. S. Govern- 
ment Food Report. 


OT EINWAY 








DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Artstor 
“Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, WN. Y. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & C€0.’S 


Breaklast Cocoa 


from which the excess of oil 
: has been removed, 

Is absolutely pure and 
4t is soluble. 


No Chemicals 
are used in its preparation. It 
has more than three times the 
strength of Cocoa mized with 
Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one 
centa cup. Itis delicious, nour- 
ishing, strengthening, EasiILY 
DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER &C0., Dorchester, Mas 


FERINITE. 


A MAHOGANY FINISH. Can be applied by 
any one. Two coats on wood d a 
beautiful finish; more attractive than natural woods. 
Durable, economical. Send forcircular and sample 
of wood finished with FERINITE to 


SEELEY BROS., 32 Burling Slip, N. Y. 


CHIC 


HAVE RECEIVED THE HIGHEST 
AWARD OVER ALL COMPETITION. 
























CROSS FOR 

OF THE 
LEGION CA8H 

oF EASY 
HONOR 
AND PAYMENTS 

GRAND 

GOLD _ 
MEDAL TORENT. 


Prenouncesa by Eminent Artists 


THE MOST PERFEOT PIANO MADE}" 
CHICKERING & SONS, 


NEW YORE. | BOSTON 





OD NEWS T 


TEASES™ 
Greatest off time te eet or- 


AT AMERIC. 





31 and 33 Veeer St., New York. 








1.B.& E.LSHAW, 


SHAW, APPLIN & CO. 
Manufacturers of 


1780 










SSTERBRON I <I Lacs 








LIFE INSURANCE COM 


THE MUTUAL 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Presiver 


Statement for the year ending December 3ist, (891. 


PANY OF NEW YORK 





Bete, 6 60 


- «+ $159,507,133 68 





Reserve on P. 


Liabilities other than Reserve, . 


pipes oi counses, PY 
-Holders, 
— 194,470 | 


gists pepamed an - 225,507 


(American Table 47%), . 






$146,968,322 00 
eee 507,849 52 
Spe ae” ee 12,030,967 16 
hens ae 37,634,734 53 

eo.” Se ofS 758.211 Sm 

policies, amounting to 695,753,461 03 





Norz.—The above statement shows a 
to policy-holders, ee, Se 


large increase over the business of 1890 in amount at risk, new busi- 
ness assumed, payments. as risks 
number and amount of policies actually issued and paid for in the accounts of deoyenr. 


assets and surplus; and i 





d only the 





Real Estate and Bond & M 
United States Bonds and other 
Loans on Collateral Securities, 
Cash in Banks and Trust 
Interest accrued, Premiums 


THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 

Loans,- . . . $81,345,640 48 
ties, . . ° 
atinterest, ©. . 


I have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 


57,661,455 78 
. 10,223,903 90 
5,070,153 03 
5,206,085 49 


$159,507,138 68 


etc., e o e 








A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor, 





From the Surplus a dividend will be apportioned as usual, 





23d mi: of 
mittee 


certif \ at th 
that ya . 


oharacter of the investments of t 
bation of hr e ig ean 
vouchers 


REPORT OF THE EXAMINING COMMITTEE. 
Orriee of THe Mutuar Lire Insurance Company of New York. 


Ata meeting of the Board of Trustees of this Company, 
ecember, ultimo, the unders gned were appointed s Com- 


Som mmittee have carefully performed the duty assigned to them, 
and ai e statement is in all particulars oe and 
asects specified therein are in possession of the Com 
kin x s certificate the ee bear testimony y to the the high 
ompan 
order, and — curacy with which the accounts and 
ave been kept, and the business in general is transacted. 


January 25, 1892. 
held on the 


and express their appro- 


H. C. Von Posr, 
Geoace Buss, J. H. HERRICK, 
JULIEN T. Davies, D. C. RosiINSON, 
Jas. C. HOLDEN. 


Rosert Sewet, 





Samuet E. Sprouiis. | Oriver Harriman, 
Hewry W. Smirn. 
Ropert OLYPHANT. 
Ricwarp A. McCurpy. | Gzorce F. BAKER. 
ames C. Hoipen. Dup.ey Otcotr. 
ERMANN C. Vor Post. | FREDERIC CROMWELL, 
LEXANDER H, Rice. Juuien T. Davigs. 
Lewis May, Rosert SEWELL. 
S. Van RENSSELAER CRUGER. 





WALTER R, GILLETTE, General Manager. 
EMORY McCLINTOCK, 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS, Vice-Presivenr. 


Cuarces R. HENDERSON. | WILLIAM BABCcock. 

Georce Buiss. STvyvesanT Fisu. 

Rurus W. PeckHam. Avucustus D. JuILLiarD, 
- Hopart HErRRIck, Cares E. Miter. 

m. P, Dixon. AMEs W. Hustep. 
Rosert A. GRANNISsS. 
Henry H. Rocers. 

no. W. AUCHINCLOsS. 

HEODORE Morrorp. 


ALTER R. GILLETTE, 
AMES E., GRANNISS. 
avip C, Rosinson. 


FREDERIC CROMWELL, Treasurer, 
Actuary. 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA. 


BOEART AST. 


PR. ML oe Digest myow ph nt 
w e on and nutri- 
< and by & careful of the fine - 


doe oe acai cere 

breakfast ta! with a deli flavored beve 

which may gave us many heavy 
the j use of such articles of diet that a con. 


tion be mally built up until strong 
to Fesatevery tendency to n s 

of su! maladies floating around us ready to a 
tack wherever there is a weak point. escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified 


Wak pace Wiens ro t) properly nourished frame.”— 

with bo’ Soliing water or milk. Sold only 
PiMES EPPS & © £0 rr anvelied thi ‘Chemists, 
ion, England. 


SARATOGA GEYSER, | 


Saratoga Geyser Water contains 
more Lithia, Soda and Magnesia 
combined than any other Saratoga 
Water, and is unexcelled for Kid- 
ney complaints and Indigestion. 
When taken rather warm before 
breakfast it is a mild yet thorough 
Cathartic. 


EDWINC. BURT & C0, 


een and Dealers 














SHOES 
Retail. 


: At 

& 446 & 448 Pulton &t-, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Bete 


The genuine Edwin 
C. Burt Shoe has full 
stam) on lin- 





MEADE & BAKER’S 


Carbolic Mouth Wash. 


A DELIGHTFUL TOILET ARTICLE. 


Pleasant to the taste, purifies the breath, arrests and 
prevents decay of the ‘teeth, and removes all unhealthy 
conditions of the mouth and gums. 





ALEXANDRIA, VA., Jan. 27th, 1891. 

T. Roberts Baker, Esq.: 

My DEAR Faiknp 1 believe you are oe sone me propel 

etor and only manufacturer of inte 
CARBOLIC MOUTH WASH, and I eladly rae | myself 
of an  onpor matey to express the high —— I enter- 
tain For many years I have sed it it om myself 
and my family, Drag ponte derived the grea‘ benefit 
cann 


or to any I have ever used. It has saved my teeth 
and prevented many a tpemacks: not ry this, _ it 
has invariably relieved any disease my 
|e ome byacold. I consider it ‘absolutely here 
vely preventive and curative. It is as 


have used it as a gargle 
it agreeable and beneficial in meas- 
wey gontrolling a cme W which is very painful and 
Tai 'y thankful to you for having 
provided this article, and I have recommended it in 
is eanty, es and even = Europe, whenever I had an 
opportun: Ree 
" EV. RLES. MINNIGERODE, D.D. 
RICHMOND, VA., Jan. 3ist, 1891. 
After a erent dead deal of experience, I'can indorse al- 
most all that Dr. Minnigerode has sa 
Bisho = 8. Cts Set 
s! eo n Virginia. 
T agree with Bishop Whitti RtGG. 
Editor of the | heathens Se 


For sale by Druggists generally. 
PREPARED ONLY BY 
T. ROBERTS BAKER, 
MACIST. 
919 East ines mer Richmond, Va. 
Will be sent post-paid to any address on receipt of 


“price, fifty cents. Send either postage stamps or post- 
office money order 


w.&B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN 
myo tad 


Branch W: 
87 John St., New. ore and 
cago. 
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1% Lake St., Chi 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Pump 
Fixtures, hrow ony. F' 
ayerants, Street’ Washers 





name 
ing and 





=. Retaloeucs sent 


hisinion? at 
1867; V: in 
| Aiea 





The Old Reliable 





INDEM AYN 


PIANOS. 


(Established 1837.) 
Wonderfal in tone and lasting qualities; of highest. 
excellence and workmanship. Prices moderate, Fee 
Catalogue, address Lindeman & Sons, Piano Co, 1 
Street and Brook Avenue, New York. 


A SURE CURE FOR CATARRH 


VW apecuald. 


\ \RRH 





25 Cents a Bottle by all Druccinee 
HOTELS RESORTS, ETC. 
HOTEL LINCOLN, 


Broadway and 52d Street, NEW YORK 
SELECT 


iY Oral. 
BUROPBAy PLA 

Rooms en suite with Private Baths. 

Single rooms for transient guests with use of Baths 


P. A. McCANN, Proprietor, 


Hotel Brunswick, 
BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, 


PROPRIETORS. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 


TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC, 


























RUROPE.--Golect rty sails Mar. 9& Apr. 16 tor 

Holy Land $475. Monthly excursions to Italy 8) 380. Best 

ticketing facilities. Cholcest it Ocea: ame ‘yall lines 
at lowest rates. Send for “ Tourist Gazett 

ii. GAZE& SONS,940 B’ way, N. Y + (Est. 1844,) 


OLD POINT COMFORT, VA. 


The Steamships of THE OLD DOMINION 
LINE, leaving New York Tuesday, Thursday and 
Saturday at 3 P.M., land passengers the following 
afternoon at the Hygeia Hotel. The only line from 
New York to Old Point Comfort without change, 
Leave same days for Princess Anne, Virginia 
Beach, Tickets include meals and stateroom. 


W. L. GUILLAUDEU, Traffic Manager, 


235 WEST STREET, NEW YORK. 











: WELL-KNOWN ISLAND OF 


BERMUDA 


WITH CABLE COMMUNICATION 
is reached in sixty hours from New York by the ele- 

nt steamers of the Quebec 8. 8. Co, sailing weekly. 

opneten. of these islands a of the Gulf Stream 
renders FROST UNKNOWN, and the porous coral 
formation PREVENTS MALARIA. bo ao 8.8. 
Co. also Cay highest class Tr steamers 


pebec Canad 
Titos. C 261 Broadway, New York. 
OrA. E. OUTER RIDGE & & CO. An Agent 

way, New York. 


A MODEL RAILWAY. 


“The Burlington Route’ 


Operates 7,000 miles of roads with termini in 
Chicago, St. Louis, Peoria, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Kansas City, 

Omaha and Denver. 


For speed, safety, comfort, equipment, track and 
efficient service it has no equal. 
Any Railway Agent will sell you Tickets via 


THE BURLINCTON ROUTE. 


There + no better line on the American Continent. 
micewon barting General Pass’r & Ticket Agt. 
hicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R., Chicago, Ill, 


CALIFORNIA 


And all Paclfic Coast and Puget 
Sound points are reached quickly 
and comfortably by the Chicago, 
Union Pacific & Northwestern 
Line. Solid Vestibuled Trains of 
Palace Sleeping Cars, Free Re- 
‘clining Chair Cars and Superb 
Dining Cars are run through from 
Chicago to Portland, Oregon, 
with Pullman Drawing-Room 
Sleeping Cars through to San 
Francisco without change. Din- 
ing Cars serve all meals en route. 
Tourist Sleeping Cars, providing 
completely equipped berths at a 
nominal price, are also run be- 
tween Chicago and San Francisco 
without change. Be sure that 
your tickets read via the Chicago 
& Northwestern, Union Pacific 
and Southern Pacific Railways. 


Apply to any Ticket Agent for tickets and full in- 
formation, or address W. A. THRALL, 


Gen’l Pass’r & Tkt. Agt. Chicago & North-Western 














R’y. F.NS. }-9. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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